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Major  Deportment:  History 

The  American  Revolution,  historians  contend,  profoundly  altered 

remains  disputed.  My  dissertation,  a detailed  social  history  of  Virginia's 

argue  that  the  Revolution  initiated  an  optimistic  era  of  social  change  and 

ideology  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  a commercial  and  liberal  ethos 
that  celebrated  economic  self-interest  and  individual  rights.  But  in  Virginia 

values  of  the  South.  Thus,  northern  Virginians  formulated  an  odd  hybrid. 


Responding  to  changes  in  worldwide  demand,  farmers  and  planters  of 
Virginia's  upper  northern  neck  abandoned  their  traditional  staple,  tobacco, 
and  began  growing  grains.  This  switch,  in  turn,  spurred  broader  economic 
changes.  Transportation  links  were  developed  to  bring  the  new  staples  from 
the  backcountry  to  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Grain  farming  also  spurred  the 
development  of  new  industries  and  significant  urban  growth.  Equally 
notable,  the  merchants  and  farmers  of  northern  Virginia  vigorously 
campaigned  for  the  creation  of  banks  to  fund  economic  development. 

Finally,  the  region's  inhabitants  actively  contributed  to  technological 
innovation  and  agricultural  improvement  in  the  early  republic. 

In  sum,  in  the  woke  of  the  Revolution  northern  Virginia  stood  at  the 
forefront  of  economic  and  social  modernization,  a paradigm  of  commercial 
and  entrepreneurial  industnousnoss.  However,  unlike  the  northern  states 
in  which  slavery  was  gradually  abandoned  after  the  Revolution,  northern 
Virginia's  principal  labor  force  remained  African-American  slaves. 
Contemporary  newspapers,  almanacs,  and  personal  correspondence  attest  to 
the  fact  that  residents  of  the  region  celebrated  its  rise  to  commercial 
prominence;  they  also  attest  to  the  support  of  slavery  and  the  patriarchal 
customs  of  the  South.  More  important,  contemporaries  specifically  linked 
regional  economic  and  social  developments  to  the  realization  of  American 
independence.  Thus,  I argue  that  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  peculiar 
nature  of  southern  antebellum  culture-liberal  and  slave-was  constructed. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  American  Revolution  remains  an  enigma.  Though  generations  of 
historians  have  grappled  with  the  problem  of  the  Revolution's  social 
meaning  and  consequences,  it  remains  as  contentious  an  issue  today  as  it 
was  in  1926  when  J.  Franklin  Jameson  addressed  the  question  in  The 
American  Revolution  Considered  as  a Social  Movement.  Jameson  asked 
historians  to  study  the  Revolution  as  something  more  than  a political  or 
military  event,  to  recognize  that  "the  stream  of  revolution,  once  started, 
could  not  be  confined  within  narrow  banks,  but  spread  abroad  upon  the 
land."  This  dissertation,  then,  begins  with  the  same,  intractable  question: 
What  were  the  social  and  ideological  repercussions  of  the  Revolution?  As  a 
result,  I have  focused  my  attention  on  the  twenty-five  years  after  1780 
rather  than  the  years  of  the  Revolution  itself  in  an  effort  to  trace  the 
changes  in  ideology  and  social  and  economic  life.1 

Of  course,  interpretations  of  the  social  consequences  of  the  Revolution 
have  changed  greatly  since  Jameson  wrote  his  book.  In  recent  years, 
historians  have  argued  that  the  Revolution  gave  rise  to  an  expansive, 
commercial  society  which  embraced  democracy  and  economic  liberalism.  As 
Gordon  Wood,  the  foremost  proponent  of  the  thesis,  writes,  "the  Revolution, 


more  than  any  other  single  event"  transformed  America,  making  it  "the 
most  liberal,  democratic,  and  modern  nation  in  the  world,"  More  important, 
the  Revolution  also  transformed  the  values  of  average  Americans,  making 
them  "the  most  liberal,  the  most  democratic,  the  most  commercially  minded, 
and  the  most  modern  people  in  the  world."  In  short,  the  Revolution  gave 
rise  to  a burgeoning  commercial  and  democratic  nation,  peopled  by 
individuals  who  enthusiastically  embraced  the  marketplace  and  sought 
vigorously  to  exploit  the  opportunities  created  by  political  independence,  a 
bountiful  land,  and  growing  world  markets.  Even  "neo-progressive" 
historians  who  argue  that  many--or  most-Americans  opposed  the  expansion 
of  the  market,  concede  nonetheless  that  the  Revolution  spawned  a 
"bourgeois"  social  order.8 

Oddly,  however,  these  recent  studies  ignore  half  the  nation  that  the 
Revolution  created.  Historians  have  ably  traced  the  social  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  North-especially  the  northern  port  cities-but  they 
have  paid  relatively  little  attention  to  changes  in  the  Southern  states. 

When  mentioned  at  all,  the  South  is  usually  described  as  an  "anticapitalist 
niche"  that  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  American  social  and  economic  life 
because  of  the  survival  of  slavery  and  the  social  and  political  authority  of  a 
"leisured,"  honor-bound  planter  elite.  Indeed,  Wood  traces  the  origins  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  differences  engendered  between  the  sections  by  the 
Revolution.  In  one  stroke,  1861  becomes  the  defining  moment  of  the  entire 
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antebellum  South,  with  changing  ideological,  economic  and  social  conditions, 
and  regional  variations  assimilated  into  the  section's  ultimate  destiny.  This 
teleology  has  led  historians  to  assume  that  the  South  was  "peculiar"  from 
the  birth  of  the  American  republic  and  that  the  section  escaped  most  of  the 
social  consequences  of  the  Revolution,3 

My  dissertation  addresses  this  teleology  directly  by  asking  the 
question:  Did  the  transformation  which  historians  have  found  in  the  North 
after  the  Revolution-. that  is,  the  growth  of  individual  freedoms  and  embrace 
of  economic  liberalism-occur  in  the  South?  Thus,  I shift  the  focus  of  my 
study  from  the  northern  states  and  cities  to  the  South.  Believing,  as 
anthropologist  Clifford  Geertz  argues,  that  all  knowledge  is  ultimately 
local,*  I also  decided  that  to  delineate  convincingly  the  extent  of  social  and 
economic  change  1 needed  to  examine  a small  area  closely,  to  see  how  the 
Revolution  altered  people's  daily  lives.  The  five  counties  of  northern 
Virginia— Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Berkeley,  Jefferson,  and  Frederick— running 
from  Alexandria  west  to  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Potomac  River,  constituted  an  integrated  economic,  social  and 
political  unit  small  enough  to  study  in  some  detail.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
the  region  was  large  enough  to  be  affected  by  broader  ideological  and  social 
changes  that  swept  the  United  States  in  the  early  republic.  The  local  press 
and  the  surviving  literary  sources  provide  a rich  commentary  on  local,  state, 
and  national  events. 


Moreover,  the  region,  dominated  by  large  planters  such  as  George 
Washington  and  George  Mason,  and  home  to  many  Virginia  families  such  as 
the  Lees  and  Carters  who  would  in  subsequent  years  scatter  throughout  the 
Deep  South  and  the  Southwest,  appeared  to  epitomize  many  of  the 
traditional  traits  historians  have  commonly  associated  with  the  Old  South. 
Most  notably,  in  the  twenty-five  years  following  the  Revolution,  the  slave 
population  of  the  region  remained  constant  at  over  20  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Here  also  paternalism  and  patriarchy  thrived,  as  did  the  honor 
code  of  the  Old  South.  It  was  in  northern  Virginia,  after  all,  that  Henry 
"Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee,  father  of  the  "ideal  model"  of  Southern  gentility, 
Robert  E.  Lee.  made  his  home.  In  short,  by  locating  my  study  in  the  South 
1 raised  a new  and  equally  important  question:  Namely,  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  Southern  slave  society  and  economy?  This  second  question 
became  increasingly  compelling,  because  the  details  I discovered  in  northern 
Virginia  did  not  accord  with  the  dominant  historical  interpretation  of  the 
antebellum  South.5 

Instead,  in  the  twenty-five  years  after  the  Revolution,  northern 
Virginians  displayed  a liberal  and  entrepreneurial  spirit  similar  to  that  of 
the  northern  states.  The  region's  farmers  and  merchants  believed  they 
were  uniquely  situated  to  capitalize  on  the  economic  opportunities  afforded 
by  independence.  As  a result,  they  undertook  a series  of  projects  designed 
to  spur  economic  development  and  individual  wealth.  As  Chapter  Two 


details,  farmers  responded  to  changes  in  overseas  demand  by  switching 
from  tobacco  to  the  cultivation  of  grains.  Chapters  Three  and  Four  describe 
the  attempts  of  merchants  and  farmers  to  clear  the  region's  rivers  (most 
notably  the  Potomac)  and  build  turnpikes  in  an  effort  to  enlarge 
Alexandria's  economic  hinterland  and  expand  local  access  to  world  markets. 
Chapter  Five  describes  the  surprising  degree  of  urban  growth  and  industrial 
development  in  northern  Virginia.  The  shift  to  grains  spurred  the 
development  of  a series  of  ''spin-off"  industries-milling,  baking,  brewing, 
etc.--which  concentrated  in  a growing  number  of  small  urban  centers 
inhabited  by  a rising  population  of  craftsmen.  The  region  also  saw  the 
establishment  of  financial  institutions  (detailed  in  Chapter  Six)  to  facilitate 
commercial  transactions  and  economic  investment.  Finally,  northern 
Virginia  was  at  the  forefront  of  technological  innovation  and  agricultural 
improvement  in  the  early  republic.  Chapter  Seven  recounts  how  northern 
Virginians  actively  participated  in  and  contributed  to  the  national  mania  for 
utilitarian  technology  and  science.  While  agricultural  reformers  urged  the 
region's  farmers  to  adapt  improved  farming  techniques,  a number  of  local 
inventors,  responding  to  the  labor  needs  of  the  new  nation  and  stimulated 
by  their  artisanal  training,  contributed  to  the  technological  inventiveness  of 
the  early  republic. 

This  dissertation,  then,  brings  into  focus  the  full  complexity  of 
Southern  life—both  its  entrepreneurial  and  its  traditional  features-and 


draws  the  attention  of  historians  to  the  social  consequences  of  the 
Revolution  in  northern  Virginia  and  more  generally  the  South.  What  is 
most  striking,  finally,  about  northern  Virginia  after  the  Re  volution- -and 
what  historians  have  largely  disregarded-was  the  enterprising  and 
ambitious  spirit-in  short,  the  "projecting  spirit"-which  the  region's 
inhabitants  displayed.  Here,  the  historians'  image  of  a "lazy  South"  holds 
little  explanatory  power;2 * * * 6  northern  Virginians  of  the  early  republic  simply 
do  not  fit  the  paradigm.  Committed  to  slavery  and  flushed  with  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  independence,  they  forged  a distinctive  social  and 


2.  Gordon  Wood,  The  Radicalism  of  the  American  Revolution  (New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf  1992),  6-7;  see  also,  Joyce  Appleby,  Capitalism  and 

New  Social  Order  (New  York:  New  York  University  Press.  1984);  and  Isaat 

Kramnick,  Republicanism  and  Bourgeois  Radicalism:  Political  Ideology  in 

Late  Eighteenth-Century  England  and  America  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University 

(Charlottesville:  University  Press  of  Virginia.  1992),  99-151,  argues  that  th 
Revolution  created  a "bourgeois"  society,  but  that  this  social  transformation 
engendered  "profound  ideological  differences"  (147)  between  various  social 
classes.  For  similar  "neo-progressive"  views  see  the  essays  in,  Alfred  F. 


; Without  Market  Rev 


tion:  Southern  Pla 


4.  Clifford  Geertz,  Local  Knowledge:  Further  Essays  in  Interpretive 
Anthropology  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1983). 

5.  Many  works  could  be  cited,  but  for  the  best  statements  of  the 
dominant  interpretation  of  the  Old  South  see,  Eugene  Genovese,  The 
Political  Economy  of  Slavery:  Studies  in  the  Economy  and  Society  of  the 
Slave  South.  Second  Edition  (Middletown,  CT:  Wesleyan  University  Press, 
1989:  originally  published,  1965):  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese,  Within  the 
Plantation  Household:  Black  and  White  Women  of  the  Old  South  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1988);  and  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown, 
Southern  Hflnpr.:_E}.b.iW-and.BebAvi8rJn-t.hg_0.ltl^gMth  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1982),  105  (quote). 

6.  The  term  "lazy  South"  comes  from  Larry  Bertelson,  The  Lazy 
South  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1967). 


CHAPTER  1 

THE  SETTING:  HISTORY  AND  HISTORIOGRAPHY 
In  1788  Henry  "Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee,  Revolutionary  War  hero  and 
a member  of  Virginia's  planter  elite,  purchased  a five  hundred  acre  tract  at 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  River.  Lee  promised  to  pay  the  seller,  Bryan 
Fairfax,  £4,000  for  the  parcel,  and  as  part  of  the  Fairfax  proprietary  lands 
on  Virginia's  northern  neck,  outstanding  quitrents  of  £150  per  year.  At  £8 
per  acre,  Lee  had  paid  a hefty  price.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  land's 
value,  "infinitely  exceed[ed]  that  of  any  plot  of  ground  in  the  U.S."  Among 
its  advantages  was  the  fact  that  it  lay  "in  the  centre  of  an  excellent 
populous  country."  Indeed,  "the  So.  Potomac  country,"  Lee  wrote,  was  "a 
region  as  delightful  & as  fertile  as  bounteous  heaven  ever  gave  to  man." 
Still,  the  tract  offered  a greater  attraction.  Lee  believed  the  land's  location 
was  perfect  "for  a town,"  and  he  forsaw  a time  in  the  near  future  when  the 
lots  of  such  a town  "might  be  rented  on  moderate  ground  rents  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  pr.  annum."  Lee's  optimism  was  based  upon  the 
tract's  strategic  location  at  the  site  of  the  most  ambitious  water  navigation 
project  undertaken  in  the  United  States  to  that  time.  In  1784,  prompted  by 
the  urging  of  George  Washington,  the  Virginia  legislature  had  incorporated 
the  Potomac  Company  to  open  the  Potomac  River  to  boat  navigation  by 
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deepening  the  river  bed  and  building  canals  around  the  worst  impediments. 
Potomac  navigation,  its  supporters  argued,  would  enable  farmers  bordering 
the  river  to  bring  their  produce  easily  to  market;  in  addition,  the  river 
would  provide  the  most  direct  route  to  the  trans-Appalachian  west.  In  1788 
the  company  was  poised  to  begin  construction  of  a canal  to  circumvent  the 
Great  Falls,  and  Lee's  tract  was  to  be  the  site  of  the  canal.  "The  spot,”  Lee 
concluded,  "is  magnificent."1 

Though  more  passionate  than  most,  Lee's  words  reflect  the  optimism 
that  seized  northern  Virginians  in  the  years  following  the  American 
Revolution-an  optimism  that  was  firmly  grounded  in  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  region  bordering  the  Potomac  River,  particularly  above 
the  fall-line.  Extending  along  the  south  shore  of  the  river  from  Fairfax 
County  below  the  fall-line  west  through  the  Piedmont  county  of  Loudoun 
and  into  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the 
upper  northern  neck  of  Virginia,  contemporaries  argued,  was  "a  country  not 
exceeded,  in  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  air,  by  any  in  America."' 

Most  enthusiastic  about  the  region's  possibilities  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Alexandria.  The  town  lay  below  the  fall-line  of  the  Potomac 
River  and  was  accessible  to  ocean-going  ships.  During  the  1780s  these 
geographical  advantages  filled  Alexandria's  leaders  with  visions  of  a 
prosperous  future  for  their  community.  The  town's  origins,  however,  were 
more  humble.  What  would  become  Alexandria  was  created  in  1730  as  a 
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FIGURE  1-1:  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA,  c. 


tobacco  warehouse  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Hunting  Creek.  In  1732  it 
was  moved  to  the  north  side  and  the  Scottish  factors  who  settled  there 
named  the  small  community  Belhaven.  Not  until  1749  did  the  House  of 
Burgesses  incorporate  the  town  as  Alexandria.  Stimulating  Alexandria's 
growth  was  the  influx  of  settlers  to  the  Piedmont,  the  broad  swath  of  land 
above  the  fall-line  of  the  colony's  major  rivers  and  below  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Tobacco  growers  in  these  newly-settled  regions,  lacking  direct 
access  to  sea-going  vessels,  transported  their  tobacco  overland  to  central 
collection  centers.  As  a result,  throughout  Virginia  towns  appeared  on  the 
highest  navigable  points  of  the  major  rivers;  Alexandria  was  only  one  of 
many  such  "fall-line"  urban  centers.3 

Yet  the  town  was  unique  among  its  counterparts  by  the  expanse  and 
fertility  of  the  backcountry  behind  it.  After  1770,  moreover,  the  switch  to 
grains  by  the  region's  formers  dramatically  increased  the  town's  prosperity. 
In  1784  George  Richards,  editor  of  Alexandria's  first  newspaper,  asked  his 
readers  to  consider  “the  Convenience  of  our  Situation  for  the  Purposes  of 
COMMERCE,  and  receiving  for  Exportation  the  valuable  PRODUCE  of  our 
extensive  BACK  COUNTRY."  He  was  convinced  they  would  agree  that  "an 
Extension  of  Trade,  and  an  Increase  of  Population,  may  rationally  be 
expected."  In  the  next  twenty  years  Richards'  predictions  became  reality. 
Alexandria  flourished  as  increasing  numbers  of  farmers  to  the  west  looked 
to  the  town  as  their  primary  market.  By  1801  Alexandria's  hinterland 
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included  at  least  five  Virginia  counties:  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Frederick, 
Berkeley  and  Jefferson.  The  town's  population  growth  reflected  its  growing 
commercial  importance.  In  1782  the  town  had  approximately  2,000 
inhabitants:  by  1800  4,971  people  lived  in  Alexandria.' 

Until  1800  Alexandria  was  a part  of  Fairfax  County,  which  lay 
astride  the  fall-line.  The  county  was  created  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
1742  and  its  farmers  and  planters  were  among  the  first  to  look  to 
Alexandria  as  both  a marketing  and  retail  center.  Though  proximity  to  the 
town  gave  the  county’s  agricultural  population  many  advantages,  residents 
of  and  travelers  to  Fairfax  generally  conceded  that  the  county  possessed  the 
poorest  soils  in  the  upper  northern  neck.  Writing  in  1791,  for  example, 
David  Stuart  categorized  the  land  as  "generally  thin  and  the  soil  a stiff 
day."  Moreover,  "bad  management"  had  reduced  the  average  output  of 
wheat  to  six  bushels  for  each  bushel  of  seed.  Still,  farmers  who  properly 
managed  their  land  could  expect  higher  yields:  "old  tobacco  lands  which 
have  been  well  manured  will  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty"  bushels  of  wheat 
to  each  bushel  of  seed.' 

The  marginal  fertility  of  Fairfax  County  land  inhibited  population 
growth  and  led  to  stagnant  land  prices.  Though  changing  boundaries 
affected  population  figures,  the  removal  of  Alexandria  in  1800  from  county 
jurisdiction  was  roughly  balanced  by  the  indusion  of  a portion  of  Loudoun 
County  to  the  west.  Still,  the  population  of  Fairfax  grew  slowly  if  at  all;  in 


the  1780s  the  county's  population  (excluding  Alexandria)  fell.  In  1782  the 
estimated  total  population  of  the  county  excluding  Alexandria  was  8.763. 
Eight  years  later  8,400  people  lived  in  the  county.  By  1800,  however,  the 
total  population  of  the  county  had  grown  to  12,680.“  The  stagnant 
population  of  the  county  was  reflected  in  static  land  values.  Indeed,  in  1797 
Washington  had  noted  that  "lands  here  are  not  only  at  a stand,  but  on  the 
decline."7 

Farther  to  the  west  lay  Loudoun  County.  Carved  out  of  the  western 
portion  of  Fairfax  in  1757,  Loudoun  ran  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Potomac  from  below  the  Great  Falls  west  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
When  Johann  Schoepf  traveled  through  the  county  in  the  early  1780s  he 
concluded  that  the  land  was  poorly  utilized  but  had  the  potential  to  be  very 
productive.  "Much  and  very  good  land,"  he  wrote,  remained  unused  because 
large  planters  had  engrossed  "great  and  extensive  tracts,"  and  small 
farmers  native  to  the  state  eschewed  tenancy.  In  addition,  he  found  the 
practices  of  farmers  in  the  region  "very  easy  and  negligent ...  no  thought 
being  given  ...  to  dunging  and  other  improvements."8 

Over  time,  however,  appraisals  of  Loudoun  County's  agriculture 
improved.  After  the  Revolution,  Germans,  Quakers  and  Scotch-Irish  from 
Pennsylvania  rented  much  of  the  hitherto  vacant  land  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  bringing  with  them  more  diversified  farming. 
Established  planters  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  many  of  whom 
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leased  lands  to  the  new  arrivals,  saw  their  "relative  prosperity”  and  quickly 
developed  an  admiration  for  their  farming  ability.  Stuart,  for  example, 
believed  Loudoun  County,  under  the  influence  of  the  newcomers,  had 
become  "the  best  farming  county  in  the  State,"  though  he  acknowledged 
that  "their  common  lands  . . . have  been  much  exhausted."  In  1803 
Jefferson  asserted  that  improved  agricultural  practices  had  turned  the 
county  into  "the  most  productive  ...  in  Virginia."0 

The  vogue  for  agricultural  improvement  in  Loudoun  and  its  growing 
reputation  as  the  most  fertile  county  in  the  state  led  to  a sharp  rise  in 
population.  Though  exact  population  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  militia  provides  some  indication  of  the  change.  In 
1780  Loudoun's  militia  numbered  "no  less  than  1,746";  by  1794  the  county 
population  of  “free  white  males  of  16  years  and  upwards"  was  3,676,  and  the 
militia  consisted  of  two  regiments.  Using  a standard  multiplier  of  four,  this 
meant  the  white  population  grew  from  6,984  in  1780  to  14,794  in  1794.  In 
1787,  the  total  population  (including  slaves)  was  16,446,  and  by  1790,  the 
total  population  has  been  estimated  to  have  grown  to  almost  19,000.  The 
large  influx  of  people  led  to  a rise  in  land  prices.  In  1794  Washington 
reported  that  he  had  "been  offered  five  pounds  an  acre"  for  his  lands  on 
"Difficult  Run”  in  the  county.  He  also  noted  that  "land  thereabouts  is  rising 
fast  in  value.”10 


West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  lay  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
Frederick.  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties.  The  lower  valley  had  first  been 
settled  in  the  1730s  and  organized  into  Frederick  County  in  1738.  From  the 
early  eighteenth  century  Virginians  realized  that  the  valley  was  "most 
suitable  for  agriculture,"  and  by  the  late  1730s  road  construction  had  begun 
to  link  the  lower  valley  with  the  eastern  port  towns,  including  Alexandria. 
By  the  1770s  Alexandria  had  become  the  lower  valley's  primary  market.11 
Berkeley  County  was  carved  out  of  the  northern  third  of  Frederick  in  1772, 
and  Jefferson  County  out  of  the  eastern  third  of  Berkeley  in  1801.  These 
political  divisions  reflected  the  sharp  rise  in  the  population  of  the  lower 
valley.  The  population  of  the  entire  Shenandoah  Valley  increased  from 
18,000  in  1760  to  35,000  in  1776,  of  which  23,000  lived  in  Frederick. 
Thereafter,  the  population  of  Frederick  and  Berkeley  counties  continued  to 
rise  rapidly.  In  1790  the  total  population  of  Frederick  was  21,475;  by  1800 
it  had  grown  to  24,513.  In  1790  18,600  people  lived  in  Berkeley;  by  1800 
the  total  population  had  reached  22, 006.”  The  rapid  rate  of  population 
growth  in  the  lower  valley  (a  102  percent  rise  between  1776  and  1800, 
though  only  a 16  percent  rise  between  1790  and  1800)la  was  due  largely  to 
the  migration  into  the  region  from  both  the  north  (Germans,  Quakers  and 
Scotch-Irish  from  Pennsylvania)  and  the  east  (large  and  small  Virginia 
planters).  Settlers  were  drawn  to  the  lower  valley  because  it  contained  "a 
greater  proportion  of  fertile  lands  than  any  other  region  of  the  state."” 


Travelers  to  the  region  confirmed  this  view.  Nicholas  Cresswell, 
recently  arrived  in  Virginia  from  England,  toured  Frederick  and  Berkeley  in 
late  1774  and  found  the  "land  good,  the  country  healthy,"  In  fact,  so 
"exceedingly  pleased  with  these  two  counties”  was  he,  that  he  "determined 
to  settle  in  one  of  them,  if  ever  these  times  are  settled."  Cresswell's  high 
estimation  of  the  land  was  shared  by  Ferdinand  M.  Bayard  who  traveled 
there  in  1791.  He  described  the  soil  around  Winchester  (the  county  seat  of 
Frederick  County)  as  "black  and  deep  . . . which  requires  only  light  tillage, 
[and]  yields  abundant  harvests."  In  the  same  year,  Harry  Toulmin,  an 
English  Unitarian  minister  scouting  for  a suitable  locale  for  his 
congregation  to  settle,  heard  "high  ideas"  of  the  valley  throughout  the 
tidewater.  And  in  1798  Alexandria  residents  informed  Julian  Niemcewicz,  a 
Polish  traveler,  that  the  "valley  is  a paradise"  and  the  "land  there  has 
prodigious  fertility."1' 

Toulmin,  however,  did  not  take  such  reports  at  face  value.  He 
carefully  examined  the  lower  valley  and  left  a description  of  the  region's 
varying  qualities  of  land.  He  identified  four  distinct  soil  types  running  from 
west  to  east.  Under  the  North  Mountain,  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Frederick  and  Berkeley  counties,  he  found  "a  stiff,  clay  soil,"  filled  with 
"moveable  . . . flint  and  limestone."  This  land,  he  noted,  was  "naturally 
disposed  to  grass"  and  "well  adapted  to  wheat."  Between  this  region  and 
Opequon  Creek  he  found  a thin  "body  of  rich  limestone  land  . . . not  soon  to 


be  exhausted."  However,  on  the  lands  bordering  the  creek,  the  limestone 
"gives  place  to  slate  . . . accompanied  with  a light  clay."  This  soil,  he  wrote, 
"is  not  so  rich  . . . but . . . parts  of  it  are  well  adapted  to  wheat,  grass,  and 
red  clover."  Moving  farther  east,  down  the  center  of  the  valley  the  land 
reverted  once  more  to  "the  richest  limestone."  This  soil  extended  to  the 
Shenandoah  River,  the  bottom  lands  of  which  were  "remarkably  fine  . . . 
exceeded  by  none  on  the  eastern  waters.''10 

Toulmin's  realistic  evaluation  reveals  that  if  the  valley  was  not  "a 
paradise,"  it  certainly  contained  much  fertile  land.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  population  of  the  region  rose  so  quickly.  By  1800  the  population  density 
in  Frederick  County  was  above  33  persons  per  square  mile.  The  same  year 
in  Berkeley  County,  the  population  density  had  reached  31  persons  per 
square  mile.17  The  inevitable  result  was  higher  land  prices.  Toulmin  noted 
that  "land  is  worth  from  15s.  to  £3  15s.  sterling,  but  it  is  rising."  Bayard 
told  a similar  story.  "Cleared  ground  . . . brings  from  three  to  four  pounds 
[an  acre)''  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  but  the  price  declined  "the  farther 
away  you  go”  from  the  town.  Six  years  later  Washington  wrote  that  lands 
in  Frederick  and  Berkeley  which  he  purchased  for  "five  pounds  per  hundred 
acres  ...  I could  now  sell,  very  readily  at  five  pound,  an  acre."  William 
Strickland,  writing  in  1796,  recorded  that  "in  the  country  around 
Winchester"  land  averaged  from  £2.5s.  to  £4.10s.  per  acre,  and  near  the 
town  could  reach  as  high  as  £7. 10s,  On  the  Shenandoah  River  “the  usual 


price  is  Sl.lls.6d."  These  relatively  high  prices  convinced  Toulmin  that  he 
should  settle  in  Kentucky  where  rich  lands  sold  far  cheaper.1" 

The  obvious  advantages  of  the  "So.  Potomac  country"  (to  use  Lee's 
words)  encouraged  the  sense  of  optimism  among  its  inhabitants. 
Nonetheless,  there  were  reasons  for  concern.  In  1792,  for  example,  Lee 
wrote  to  James  Madison  to  denounce  Alexander  Hamilton's  1791  Report  on 
Manufactures.  Though  a supporter  of  Washington's  administration,  Lee 
feared  that  if  Hamilton’s  report-which  called  for  high  tariffs  to  promote 
America's  infant  manufacturing  enterprises-was  put  into  practice  it  would 
irreparably  harm  the  foundation  of  America's  economic  well  being,  namely 
agriculture.  More  dangerous  still,  he  believed  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
"debasement  of"  the  American  population.  The  "stout[,)  muscular  plough 
man  full  of  health[,]  full  of  comfort  with  his  eight  or  ten  blooming  children," 
argued  Lee,  would  be  succeeded  by  "squat,  bloated  fellows[,]  all  belly  and  no 
legs  who  can  walk  but  two  miles  in  the  hour  & manufacture  a little.'"9 
Lee's  fear  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  and  the 
policies  of  the  Federalist  administration  reflected  a common  concern  in 
agrarian  Virginia.  Lee's  words  also  revealed  the  rich  heritage  of 
republicanism,  a body  of  political  thought  and  language  that,  historians 
argue,  dominated  American  politics  and  ideology  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution  and  played  a key  role  in  the  achievement  of  American 
independence. 


The  historians'  discovery  of  republicanism  occurred  in  the  1960s. 
Proponents  of  the  "republican  synthesis,"  focusing  on  the  years  preceding 
the  Revolution,  argue  that  republican  thought  first  reached  the  American 
colonies  via  British  opposition  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Historians  have  traced  the  roots  of  republicanism,  however,  to 
Machiavelli,  and  beyond  to  Greek  and  Roman  ideals  of  citizenship.  Central 
to  this  body  of  thought  was  the  concept  of  public  virtue,  the  willingness  of 
persons  to  sacrifice  their  interests  to  further  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community,  particularly  through  unpaid  civic  service.  It  was  associated 
with  a variety  of  qualities- .morality,  frugality,  sobriety,  modesty,  industry- 
perceived  necessary  for  such  self-abnegation  and  devotion  to  the  larger 
community.  The  virtuous  citizen  and  office  holder  would  remain  constantly 
vigilant  against  the  temptations  of  power,  because  he  (never  she)  recognized 
that  public  virtue  ensured  the  survival  of  republican  government,  the  form 
of  government  best  designed  to  promote  the  common  good  and  ensure 
liberty.  Essential  also  to  the  preservation  of  virtue  was  property;  only 
landholders,  it  was  believed,  would  possess  the  independence  required  to 
remain  aloof  from  the  snares  of  corruption.  Americans  in  the  1760s  and 
1770s,  historians  argue,  were  drawn  to  these  beliefs  because  they  sensed  a 
rising  tide  of  corruption  undermining  their  liberty  and  the  colonial 
governments  which  helped  protect  it.  In  particular,  Americans  viewed  the 
actions  of  Britain  after  the  French  and  Indian  war— the  Stamp  Act,  the 


Townshend  Duties,  the  Coercive  Acts,  the  Quebec  Act--as  evidence  that  a 
corrupted  British  government  wished  to  impose  its  arbitrary  power  on  the 
American  populace. M 

Yet  corruption  in  this  scheme  of  things  was  not  only  an  external 
threat.  Americans  of  the  revolutionary  era  also  perceived  internal 
corruption.  They  feared,  historians  argue,  that  they  were  sinking  into  a 
morass  of  "luxury"  and  "idleness,”  which  would  destroy  their  virtue  and 
their  ability  to  maintain  republican  governments.  And  most  frightening 
was  the  fact  that  this  threat  to  American  virtue  was  a direct  result  of  rising 
commercial  prosperity  which  the  colonies  had  experienced  in  the  years  prior 
to  the  Revolution.  Thus  they  embraced  republicanism  and  its  celebration  of 
a spartan  life  as  a means  of  personal  and  public  redemption.  It  is  this 
quality  of  republican  thought  which  has  led  historians  to  label  it  "essentially 
anti-capitalist”  and  "reactionary."'1' 

Historians  working  within  the  republican  synthesis  also  contend  that 
Americans'  concern  about  rising  commercialism  and  internal  corruption  led 
contemporaries  to  view  yeomen  farmers-economically  independent  due  to 
their  ownership  of  land-as  the  surest  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the 
new  republic.  In  Thomas  Jefferson's  words,  "those  who  labor  in  the  earth 
are  the  chosen  people  of  God  . . . whose  breasts  he  has  made  his  peculiar 
deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue."  In  contrast,  those  who  "depend 
...  on  the  casualties  and  caprice  of  customers"  for  their  subsistence  were 
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"fit  tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition."  Lacking  economic  independence,  "the 
germ  of  virtue"  would  be  suffocated  by  "subservience  and  venality"  among 
those  in  the  mechanical  "arts.”  Such  ideas,  historians  contend,  were 
widespread  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  They  note  that  even  Adam 
Smith,  who  cited  the  division  of  labor  in  manufacturing  as  the  source  of 
wealth,  recognized  its  adverse  consequences  on  the  laborers  relegated  to 
such  drudgery.  Confined  "to  a few  very  simple  operations,"  Smith  wrote, 
the  mechanical  laborer  "has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  understanding  . . . and 
generally  becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  a human 
creature  to  become."  Moreover,  such  workers  are  rendered  incapable  "of 
conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment."  In  short,  they  are  left 
bereft  of  virtue." 

It  was  this  fearful  consequence,  historians  argue,  that  convinced 
Jefferson  that  America's  "work-shops  (should]  remain  in  Europe";  American 
farmers  would  supply  the  "provisions  and  materials"  to  the  manufacturing 
classes  of  Europe,  in  return  for  the  luxury  goods  produced  there.  Similar 
opinions,  historians  contend,  led  to  Madison's  belief  that  international  free 
trade,  a division  of  labor  between  nations,  and  a surplus  of  free  land  in 
America  would  ensure  that  the  new  nation  remained  permanently 
agricultural.  American  farmers  would  market  their  surpluses  abroad  in 
exchange  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  Europe,  thereby  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  a more  developed  society.  Such  "expansion  through  space"  did 


not  eschew  commerce,  but  it  pointedly  limited  America's  role  in  overseas 
trade  to  that  of  supplier  of  raw  goods.23 

Lee's  career  to  1792  in  many  ways  reflected  this  republican  heritage. 
His  language  was  imbued  with  republican  imagery.  In  1777  he  wrote  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee  to  inform  him  of  a "plot  to  deprive  yourself  & brother  of 
your  seats  in  Congress."  Though  concerned  about  Richard's  future,  Henry 
closed  by  noting  that  the  scheme  of  a few  "insinuating^  mischievious  men" 
would  fail  due  to  "the  virtue  of  my  countrymen."  Three  years  later  he  was 
less  sure  about  the  merits  of  his  fellow  citizens,  lamenting  that  "the 
patriotism  of  the  people"  was  "done  away."2*  Lee's  concerns  in  1780  arose 
out  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  As  commander  of  a 
celebrated  cavalry'  legion,  congressional  parsimony  had  forced  Lee  to  use 
personal  funds  to  ensure  that  his  troops  were  outfitted  properly.  He  viewed 
the  public's  failure  to  support  the  army  adequately  as  a sign  of  its 
reluctance  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  In  contrast,  Lee's  actions,  his 
willingness  to  neglect  his  self-interest  for  the  well  being  of  the  nation, 
reveal  the  essence  of  republican  virtue.  Indeed,  as  one  of  Lee's  biographers 
has  argued,  Lee  came  to  see  the  Continental  army  as  one  of  the  primary 
fountains  of  virtue  in  America.2''1 

With  the  return  of  peace,  however,  Lee  increasingly  placed  his  fait  h 
in  the  nation's  future  upon  America's  farmers.  "How  can  America  expect  to 
flourish  under  a system  calculated  only  for  commercial  society,"  he  asked  in 


1790  in  response  to  Hamilton's  Report  on  Public  Credit.  Hamilton  believed 
that  if  the  federal  government  assumed  the  state  debts  incurred  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  interests  of  the  commercial  classes  who  held  these 
debt  certificates  would  be  more  firmly  attached  to  the  new  national 
government.  In  contrast,  Lee  charged  that  the  commercial  classes  provided 
an  uncertain  foundation  for  the  nation.  Hamilton's  plan,  he  contended, 
would  give  rise  to  a class  of  "stock-jobbers"  who  would  "appropriate"  "the 
circulating  cash  of  the  community"  to  activities  "unproductive  to  society." 

Lee  believed  that  "commerce  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  the  handmaid  of 
our  agriculture."  "Thank  heaven,"  he  wrote,  "we  are  by  situation^]  genius 
and  habit  agricultural.  ...  I ardently  pray  that  the  U.States  may  to  the 
latest  ages  continue  to  possess  the  character  & enjoy  the  blessings  of  tillers 
of  the  earth."*6 

Yet  if  Lee's  prayers  were  directed  to  this  end,  his  actions  after  the 
war  concluded  pointed  in  a very  different  direction.  In  early  1782,  Lee 
returned  to  his  home  in  northern  Virginia,  Stratford  Hall,  married  his 
cousin  Matilda  Lee,  the  daughter  of  one  of  Virginia's  leading  men,  Philip 
Ludwell  Lee,  and  plunged  actively  into  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
northern  neck.  Among  his  many  purchases  was  a share  in  the  Potomac 
Company  and  the  five  hundred  acre  tract  at  the  Great  Falls.  He  invested  in 
the  Potomac  Company  because  he  believed  that  clearing  the  Potomac  River 
would  open  an  "internal  navigation"  between  Virginia  and  the  country  west 


of  the  Alleghenies.  Despite  his  stated  dislike  of  commerce,  Lee  believed  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  would  have  the  effect  of  "cementing  . . . the 
interest  of  Virginia  by  the  strong  tie  of  commerce  [to]  the  Western  world." 

To  Madison  he  wrote,  "the  potomack  river  will  strengthen  our  connexion 
[sic]"  to  the  West  "by  the  easy  exchange  it  affords  for  those  things  mutually 
wanted."27 

Lee's  motives  were  not  entirely  disinterested.  By  his  purchase  of  the 
land  and  creation  of  a town  at  Great  Falls-to  be  called  Matildaville-he 
clearly  hoped  to  profit  by  the  increase  of  commerce  on  the  Potomac.  In  1788 
Lee  even  tried  to  persuade  Madison  to  join  him  in  the  venture.  "A  judicious 
management"  of  the  parcel,  he  wrote  to  Madison,  "would  ensure  to  us  both  a 
very  independent  fortune."  Lee  anticipated  that  the  site  would  become  a 
center  of  trade  and  that  land  values  would  rise  sharply  when  the  Potomac 
Company  finished  its  canal  around  the  falls.  Madison  declined  Lee's  offer, 
but  he  did  outline,  at  Lee's  request,  the  advantages  of  the  situation  at  the 
Great  Falls.  Madison  cited  three  sources  of  profit:  "The  singular  fitness  of 
the  situation  for  every  species  of  water  works,  merchant  mills,  Forges, 
Slitting  & Plating  [sic]  Mills,  sawmills,  &c.  &c.'';  "the  importance  of  the 
situation  as  a resting  place  for  an  extensive  commerce"  with  the 
backcountry;  and  "the  convenience  of  the  place  for  a manufacturing  Town."28 

Lee's  land  speculation  was  in  no  way  unusual  and  his  choice  of 
investment  seemed  a wise  one.  Lands  located  on  "navigable  waters,” 


contemporaries  recognized,  had  a "tendency  to  increase"  in  price.1”  When 
the  Potomac  became  navigable  the  value  of  the  lands  at  Great  Falls  most 
certainly  would  rise.  But  as  Madison’s  description  indicates,  Lee  envisioned 
more  than  simple  land  speculation  at  the  Great  Falls.  Instead,  he 
anticipated  an  industrial  town  where  the  produce  of  the  backcountry- 
primarily  wheat-would  be  processed  and  shipped,  and  where  the  canal 
works  constructed  by  the  Potomac  Company  would  provide  a reliable  power 
source  for  a number  of  industrial  operations.  Lee  apparently  had  no  fears 
that  the  mills  and  forges  he  planned  would  produce  a work  force  of  "squat 
bloated  fellows."  Certainly,  he  did  not  allow  such  traditional  republican 
concerns  to  cloud  his  business  judgement.  Indeed,  there  is  little  indication 
that  he  perceived  any  discrepancy  between  his  political  values  and  his 
business  transactions. 

Other  northern  Virginians  reveal  a similar  contradiction  between 
their  stated  beliefs  and  their  actions.  Most  famously,  Jefferson,  who 
excoriated  manufactures  and  dependence  on  markets,  could  also  write  (in 
the  same  book!)  that  it  would  be  in  the  "interest"  of  an  independent  America 
"to  throw  open  the  doors  of  commerce,  and  to  knock  off  all  shackles,  giving 
perfect  freedom  to  all  persons  for  the  vent  of  whatever  they  may  chuse  [sic] 
to  bring  into  our  ports,  and  asking  the  same  in  theirs."  Moreover,  Jefferson 
saw  northern  Virginia  at  the  center  of  this  trade.  He  praised  both  the 
Potomac  and  Alexandria  (the  "emporium"  of  that  river)  as  the  most  viable 


outlet  "for  the  trade  of  the  Ohio."  He  also  acted  to  make  this  a reality-  In 
1784,  he  observed  to  George  Washington  that  "All  the  world  is  becoming 
commercial."  Though  Jefferson  conceded  that  he  was  uncertain  "whether 
commerce  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  mankind."  he  concluded  that 
Americans  could  not  afford  to  "separate"  themselves  from  such 
developments,  if  only  because  "our  citizens  have  had  too  full  a taste  of  the 
comforts  furnished  by  the  arts  and  manufactures  to  be  debarred  the  use  of 
them."  Americans  must  not  fight  this  trend;  rather,  they  must  "endeavour 
to  share  as  large  a portion  as  we  can  of  this  modern  source  of  wealth  and 
power."  And  if  Virginia  was  to  seize  its  due  allotment,  the  Potomac  River 
must  be  opened  for  navigation.'10 

Washington  presents  a similar  inconsistency.  Identifying  himself 
first  and  foremost  as  a farmer,  Washington  recognized  that  the  "welfare  and 
prosperity"  of  America  "depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  our  lands."  And,  like 
Jefferson,  he  believed  that  "the  life  of  a Husbandman  of  all  others  the  most 
delectable,"  personally  finding  "no  where  ...  so  great  satisfaction,  as  in 
those  innocent  and  useful  pursuits.”  In  contrast,  he  was  uncertain  "whether 
foreign  Commerce  is  of  real  advantage  to  any  country,"  whether  the  "luxury, 
effeminacy,  and  corruptions  which  are  introduced  with  it  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  convenience  and  wealth  which  it  brings."  If  an  evil, 
however,  Washington  concluded  it  was  an  evil  that  could  not  be  avoided.  As 
he  noted  to  Jefferson,  "From  Trade  our  Citizens  will  not  be  restrained."  The 


only  alternative  was  to  place  commerce  "under  proper  regulation,  freed  as 
much  as  possible,  from  those  vices  which  luxury,  the  consequence  of  wealth 
and  power,  naturally  introduce."  And  with  this  Washington  plunged 
headlong  into  the  Potomac  project,  concluding  that  commerce  between  the 
west  and  east  would  act  as  a "cement  of  interest,"  binding  "all  parts  of  the 
Union  together  by  indissoluble  bonds.”31 

This  contradiction  extended  even  to  people  such  as  James  Rumsey. 
Most  famous  as  the  inventor  of  an  early  steamboat,  Rumsey  was  a resident 
of  Berkeley  County,  and  worked  as  a blacksmith,  country  merchant,  and 
building  contractor  before  he  was  hired  by  Washington  as  superintendent  of 
the  Potomac  Company.  Rumsey's  experiments  with  various  types  of  boats 
began  in  the  early  1780s.  By  the  mid- 1780s  he  had  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  development  of  his  inventions,  which  soon  included  new  designs  for 
steam-powered  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  a new  steam-powered  method  of 
raising  water.  A successful  trial  of  his  steamboat  on  the  Potomac  River  at 
Shepherdstown  in  December  1787  convinced  Rumsey  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
design,  but  a shortage  of  capital  compelled  him  to  travel  to  Philadelphia  in 
March  1788.  Once  there  he  secured  the  support  of  a number  of  influential 
backers  (including  Benjamin  Franklin),  and  formed  the  Rumseyan  Society 
to  raise  funds  for  the  further  improvement  of  his  inventions.  The  company 
decided  that  Rumsey  could  best  succeed  in  England,  and  in  May  1788  he 
departed  for  London  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1792.33 


Rumsey's  commitment  to  technological  innovation  carried  him  far 
from  his  rural  home;  moreover,  it  promised  to  transform  the  region's 
agrarian  way  of  life.  Still,  Rumsey  counseled  his  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Morrow,  to  "sell  your  property,  goods  and  all,  for  a good  farm,"  because 
"after  all  is  Said  and  done  ...  it  is  the  most  comfortable  life  to  be  a 
contented  farmer."  In  contrast,  Rumsey  expressed  his  discontent  in 
Philadelphia  where  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  "mostly  Leaches  and 
Sharks."  London  was  even  worse;  that  city's  "men  of  genius"  were  nothing 
but  "a  Set  of  mean  pilferers  [sic]."  London,  he  noted,  was  "the  capotal  [sic] 
of  the  world  . . . pocessed  [sic]  with  [an]  agrea[ble]  proportion  of  all  the 
knowledge  thereof,"  but  it  was  "without  much  of  its  Virtue,"  for  there 
"almost  anything  Can  be  accomplished  by  Bribery."  In  the  midst  of  such 
corruption,  Rumsey  romanticized  "Uveing  [sic]  in  the  peacefull  [sic]  shades 
of  Berkley  [sic]."  However,  he  never  returned  to  Virginia.  Instead,  he 
chased  the  fame  and  fortune  that  a successful  steamboat  would  bring.  Like 
Lee,  Jefferson,  and  Washington,  Rumsey  perceived  no  inconsistency  between 
his  behavior  and  his  stated  preferences.33 

For  the  historian,  the  actions  of  these  Americans  raise  hard  questions 
about  the  nature  of  republicanism  in  the  early  republic.  As  historian 
Gordon  Wood  has  noted,  the  Revolution  unleashed  "acquisitive  and 
commercial  forces"  that  the  republican  synthesis  simply  fails  to  explain. 
Wood  is  not  alone  in  this  reflection.  Increasing  numbers  of  historians  have 


been  struck  by  the  same  inconsistency  between  republican  "rhetoric"  and 
material  "reality."34  As  a result,  a powerful  explanatory  paradigm, 
predating  the  republican  synthesis  but  finding  new  voice  in  recent  years, 
has  sought  the  ideological  sources  of  American  society  in  Lockean 
liberalism.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  English  radicals,  these  scholars  see  the 
ideological  foundation  of  American  society  and  polity  in  the  writings  of  John 
Locke,  specifically  in  his  ideas  regarding  individual  rights,  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  the  limited  state. 

Locke  provided  the  clearest  expression  of  his  thought  in  the  Second 
Treatise  of  Government.  He  began  by  assuming  "the  eounlitv  of  Men  by 
Nature,"  and  argued  that  in  the  "State  of  Nature,"  every  person  had  an 
equal  right  to  "Life,  Health,  Liberty,  or  Possessions,"  and  licence  to  take  any 
measure  necessary  to  protect  these  rights,  or,  as  Locke  expressed  it,  "every 
one  has  the  Executive  Power."  Further,  he  held  that  all  who  expended  their 
labor  on  the  land  could  possess  it.  "God  gave  the  World,"  Locke  wrote,  "to 
the  use  of  [the]  Industrious  and  Rational,  (and  Labour  was  to  be  his  Title  to 
it)."  Yet  "the  Enjoyment"  of  these  rights  remained  "very  uncertain"  in  the 
state  of  nature,  for  "Man"  was  "constantly  exposed  to  the  Invasion  of 
others."  As  a result,  people  united  "into  Commonwealths"  "for  the  mutual 
Preservation  of  their  Lives,  Liberties  and  Estates."  The  "great  and  chief 
end"  of  government,  then,  was  "the  Preservation  of . . . Pronertv."  People 
consented  to  government  in  order  to  protect  their  natural  rights  (especially 
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property),  and  government’s  authority  was  to  extend  no  "further  than  the 
common  good."  defined,  of  course,  as  the  preservation  of  each  individual's 
"Liberty  and  Property."  Essential  also  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  was  the 
public's  right  to  dissolve  a despotic  government.  When  legislatures 
exercised  power  arbitrarily-that  is,  when  they  "endeavourfedl  to  take  nwav. 
and  destroy  the  Property  of  the  Pooplo"-the  governed,  Locke  wrote,  were 
"absolved  from  any  farther  Obedience,"  and  could  establish  a new  authority 
"to  provide  for  their  . . . Safety  and  Security."35 

Scholars  writing  before  the  era  of  the  republican  synthesis  stressed 
the  centrality  of  Locke's  thinking  to  America's  revolutionary  generation. 
Clinton  Rossiter,  for  example,  argued  that  Locke  was  "primus  inter  pares" 
among  the  ideological  influences  on  American  whigs,  "the  most  popular 
source  of  revolutionary  ideas."  More  dramatically,  Louis  Hart 7.  argued  in 
1955  that  America  was  Lockean  from  the  outset.  American  society  began 
"with  Locke,  and  . . . stays  with  Locke,"  in  the  process  developing  "an 
absolute  and  irrational  attachment ...  for  him."  Hartz  argued  that 
Americans  gravitated  to  Lockean  ideas  because  "in  America  one  . . , found  a 
society  sufficiently  fluid  to  give  a touch  a meaning  to  the  individualistic 
norms  of  Locke."  In  particular,  Hartz  pointed  to  America's  lack  of  feudal 
institutions,  which  ensured  social  elasticity  and  a nation  populated  by 


"dynamic  liberal  farmers"  and  "incipient  entrepreneurs."  "Atomistic  social 


freedom"  thus  became  "the  master  assumption  of  American  political 
thought."*0 


The  republican  synthesis  largely  obliterated  this  interpretive  position. 
Its  proponents  argued  that  while  Locke  may  have  provided  "the  skeleton"  of 
revolutionary  thought,  the  "flesh"  is  to  be  found  in  classical  republican 
sources.  But  "neo-Lockean"  scholars  are  rehabilitating  Locke.  They  claim 
that  republicanism  underwent  significant  alteration  in  the  early  republic, 
and  in  the  process  developed  new,  liberal  connotations.31  While  historians 
dispute  the  timing  of  the  change,  the  reasons  for  its  occurrence,  and  even 
which  social  and  political  groups  supported  the  new  liberal  ideas,  a general 
agreement  has  arisen  that  colonial  America  was  pervaded  by 
communitarian,  hierarchical  and  republican  values,  and  that  by  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  a fluid,  democratic,  and  liberal  society  had  emerged 
(even  if  republican  language,  bereft  of  its  original  meaning,  survived).  The 
entire  conceptual  framework  of  the  Anglo-American  world  changed  in  the 
process.  Indeed,  the  dominant  metaphors  used  to  describe  and  understand 
society  were  revised.  Triumphing  over  the  idea  of  a "great  chain  of  being” 
which  linked  all  of  God's  creatures  in  a fixed,  hierarchical  order  was  the 
concept  of  the  "race  of  life,"  which  conceived  of  all  individuals  as  ambitious, 
striving,  and  free  to  establish  their  own 
In  this  process,  republicanism  could  not 


position  in  society  through  labor. 


However  much  such  historians  may  disagree  about  secondary  is 


they  have  sketched  the  general  contours  of  a interpretive  paradigm  which 
sees  great  changes  in  the  conceptual  bases  of  republican  thought  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  and  which  helps  to  explain  the  changes  in  northern 
Virginia.  The  switch  to  Lockean  concepts  was  driven  by  the  revolutionary 
struggle  itself.  When  Americans  found  that  alternative  definitions  of 
Hberty-'both  the  corporate  body's  right  to  self-determination  derived  from 
classical  republicanism  and  the  right  to  secure  possession  of  property  which 
the  English  common  law  protected-failed  to  convince  Parliament  of  the 
illegality  of  colonial  taxation,  they  resorted  to  "the  liberal  concept  of  liberty" 
espoused  by  Locke.  The  natural  rights  which  he  claimed  all  men  equally 
possessed-including  the  right  to  consent  to  one's  government-provided  the 
most  effective  defence  of  the  American  case.  However,  the  shift  implied  an 
enhanced  deference  to  the  individual.  Since  sovereignty  now  lay  entirely  in 
"the  great  body  of  the  people"  rather  than  with  the  virtuous  few,  the 
paramount  end  of  government  shifted  from  a desire  to  preserve  the 
community,  to  the  need  to  protect  the  "life,  private  property,  and  . . . 
independence"  of  its  individual  members.39 

Such  wholesale  changes  in  the  nature  of  liberty  forced  a re- 
conceptualization  of  republican  ideas.  In  particular,  Americans 
fundamentally  altered  the  central  republican  construct  of  virtue.  Since  a 
liberal  government  belonged  to  all  property  holders  and  not  just  the 


virtuous  few,  it  became  imperative  to  inculcate  virtue  among  the  general 


populace.  However,  classical  virtue  was  forbidding;  it  "ran  against  human 
nature"  and  the  self-interestedness  of  all  persons.  This  was  all  the  more 
true  in  age  of  commercial  expansion  and  prosperity,40  Thus,  the  American 
redefinition  of  virtue  in  the  revolutionary  era  involved  eliminating  its 
spartan,  anti-commercial  facets,  and  attaching  a new  significance  to 
industriousness.  Americans  began  to  recognize  the  value  of  industry  and 
diligence  in  producing  "disciplined  and  energetic  individuals"  who  would 
provide  a bulwark  for  political  stability.  Moreover,  contemporaries 
recognized  that  commerce  and  trade  encouraged  these  qualities.  The  wealth 
that  commerce  promised  to  all-fiom  the  tradesman  to  the  merchant  to 
(most  importantly)  the  farmer-would  lead  to  a wider  diffusion  of  property. 
With  greater  numbers  of  property  holders,  and  the  prospect  of  wealth  open 
to  all,  there  would  be  increased  concern  among  the  populace  with  property 
rights.  Thus,  the  ambition  and  self-interest  of  each  citizen  became  the 
means  to  increase  their  concern  for  and  vigilance  over  civil  and  political 

Still,  this  scenario  was  not  without  danger.  Contemporaries  feared 
that  an  increase  in  trade  and  the  economic  freedom  of  individuals  to  pursue 
their  own  interests,  might  lead  away  from  public  virtue.  Preoccupied  with 
the  pursuit  of  profit,  industrious  citizens  might  ultimately  end  up  retreating 
into  private  spheres.  Thus,  though  commerce  promised  industry,  wealth 
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and  prosperity,  it  also  threatened  to  shatter  the  very  foundations  of 
republican  government:  a politically  active  citizenry.  So  consumed  with 
private  struggles  to  win  the  "race  of  life”  and  reap  the  rewards  of  talent  and 
labor,  citizens  might  abandon  any  interest  in  public  affairs.  This 
"intellectual  dilemma"-the  reconciliation  of  private  industry  and  property 
with  the  needs  of  the  larger  community-was  widely  recognized  by  American 
leaders.  The  coming  of  independence  forced  them  to  confront  the  problem 
directly.*2 

About  the  fundamental  shape  of  the  political  economy  of  the  republic, 
Americans  shared  a wide  agreement:  agriculture  provided  the  economic 
basis  of  American  society  (indeed  it  could  be  no  other  way  since  nine-tenths 
of  Americans  were  tied  to  the  land).*’1  Tench  Coxe,  for  example,  quickly 
conceded  that  agriculture  was  "the  great  leading  interest"  in  America  from 
which  "most  of  our  other  advantages  result,"  but  he  argued  that  "sound 
policy  requires  our  giving  every  encouragement  to  commerce  and  its 
connexions  [sic]."  Central  to  this  view  was  the  belief  that  only  if  America 
developed  its  manufactures  and  commerce  would  the  nation  attain  "real 
independence."  He  viewed  the  development  of  commerce  as  essential  to 
ensure  American  access  to  manufactured  goods  unavailable  or  too  expensive 
to  be  produced  at  home,  and  as  an  outlet  for  the  surpluses  of  American 
farms.  Such  arguments  were  widely  accepted;  commerce 
handmaiden  of  agriculture.  More  controversial  were  his  \ 


was  considered  the 
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manufacturing.  Manufactures,  he  contended,  would  provide  stable  internal 
markets  for  agricultural  surpluses  (both  foodstuffs  for  workers  and  the  raw 
materials  for  production);  a reliable  source  of  finished  goods  for  American 
farmers;  and  would  ensure  a steady  source  of  military  material  in  case  of 
war.  Coxe  believed  that  manufactures  and  agriculture  were 
complementary,  not  conflicting  interests.  He  argued,  then,  not  simply  for 
the  expansion  of  the  American  economy,  but  that  it  enter  a "more  complex 
stage  of  social  development."44 

In  northern  Virginia  where,  as  this  dissertation  demonstrates,  Lee's 
entrepreneurial  projects  were  commonplace  and  Rumsey's  inventiveness  was 
celebrated  and  emulated,  Coxe's  words  were  far  more  at  home  than 
Jefferson's  disavowal  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  enthusiasm  for 
commerce  and  enterprise  required  northern  Virginians-like  Americans 
throughout  the  northern  states--to  reformulate  traditional  republican  values 
and,  tentatively,  to  construct  a world  view  that  might  justify  and  explain 
the  striving,  industrious  behavior  of  the  populace  (and  the  exclusion  of 
women  and  African-Americans  from  the  "race  of  life").  The  economic  growth 
and  optimistic  outlook  which  pervaded  the  region,  then,  placed  it  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  early  republic. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  that  northern  Virginians  shared  in  the  spread 
of  liberal  values  and  the  increasing  acceptance  of  a commercial  economy,  the 
region  remained  profoundly  different  from  the  northern  states.  Northern 


Virginia  was  a part  of  the  slave  South.  Concomitant  with  his  commercial 
investments.  Lee,  like  Washington,  was  a slaveholder.  In  1787  he  owned 
eighty  slaves  situated  in  Westmoreland  and  Loudoun  counties,  while 
Washington  owned  200.  And  these  planters  were  not  alone.  In  the  five 
counties  west  of  Alexandria  slaves  represented  over  20  percent  of  the  total 
population,  and  the  slave  population  in  the  region  grew  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  following  the  Revolution.  In  1787  Alexandria’s  total  population 
amounted  to  2,431,  of  which  475  or  20  percent  was  slave.  By  1800,  the 
town's  slave  population  had  grown  to  875,  or  18  percent  of  the  population. 
Ten  years  later  the  population  reached  7,227,  including  1,488  slaves  or  21 
percent  of  the  total.  In  Fairfax  County,  the  slave  population  was  even 
greater.  In  1787  the  county  population  (excluding  Alexandria)  totalled 
8,449.  Of  this  amount  some  3,609  or  43  percent  was  slave.  By  1800  the 
slave  population  had  risen  to  6,128  or  48  percent  of  the  total.  In  1810, 

6,485  slaves  lived  in  the  county,  48  percent  of  the  total  population  of  13,654. 
In  Loudoun  County  population  figures  are  somewhat  harder  to  recover,  but 
in  1787  the  county's  population  was  16,446,  of  which  3,722  or  23  percent 
was  slave.45 

West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  counties  of  the  lower  valley  also  had 
substantial  slave  populations.  Winchester,  the  primary  town  in  Frederick 
County,  had  a total  population  in  1787  of  1,408,  which  included  196  slaves, 
or  14  percent  of  the  total.  In  1800,  Charles  Varle  estimated  that  some  500 


or  17  percent  of  Winchester's  residents  were  slaves.  In  Frederick  County 
itself,  the  1787  population  totaled  12,002,  of  which  3,118  were  slaves  (26 
percent).  By  1800,  the  slave  population  had  grown  to  5,734,  representing  23 
percent  of  the  total.  In  Berkeley  County,  the  1787  population  totalled 
13,601,  including  2,233  slaves  (16  percent  of  total).  By  1800,  the  slave 
population  had  climbed  to  3,800,  or  17  percent  of  the  total.  As  Robert 
Mitchell  points  out,  these  slave  populations  distinguished  Frederick  and 
Berkeley  counties  from  the  rest  of  the  valley,  and  "created  similarities  in 
slaveholding  patterns  between  these  two  counties  and  the  counties  of  the 
western  Piedmont.1'” 

Despite  this  investment  in  slavery,  there  were  in  the  region 
opponents  of  the  institution.  As  in  the  North,  the  revolutionary  ideology  led 
some  to  question  the  morality  of  human  bondage.  For  example,  in  the  1790 
obituary  of  "Negro  Tom,  the  famous  African  Calculator"  of  Fairfax  County, 
Alexandria's  newspaper  provided  a lengthy  description  of  his  prodigious 
mathematical  abilities,  the  writer  concluding  that  Tom's  abilities 
demonstrated  "the  genius,  capacity  and  talents  of  our  ill-fated  black 
Brethren,"  and  undermined  those  who  believed  in  the  "supposed  inferiority 
of  their  intellectual  faculties.”  Such  "sentiments,"  the  author  continued, 
were  "as  ill-founded  in  fact,  as  they  are  inhuman  in  their  tendency."  The 
trial  of  "Negro  Moses,"  acquitted  for  murdering  a particularly  brutal 


overseer  in  1791,  elicited  more  antislavery  sentiments  from  foes  of  the 
institution." 

Perhaps  more  troubling  to  slaveholders,  however,  was  the  creation  of 
the  Alexandria  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Protection  of  Persons  Illegally 
Held  in  Bondage  in  1796.  The  constitution  of  the  Society,  argued  that  "Life, 
Libert)',  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness"  were  the  birthright  of  "every  part  of 
the  human  race,"  including  "our  African  Brethren."  Society  members 
(rarely  publicly  identified  in  the  newspaper,  but  consisting  of  the  town's 
leading  Quakers)  proposed  educational  campaigns  directed  "to  the 
convictions  of  individuals"  and  boycotts  "of  all  such  commodities  . . . 
cultivated  or  manufactured  by  slaves."  In  its  efforts  to  "obtain  a repeal  or 
amelioration  of  the  laws  respecting  Slavery"  the  Society  publicly  attacked 
the  omnibus  slave  act  passed  by  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1796,  pointing 
out  how  far  it  differed  from  "the  general  sent  iments  of  justice,  and  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  as  expressed  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.”" 

Still,  slaveholders  apparently  did  not  consider  such  attacks 
particularly  serious  prior  to  1800,  judging  by  their  rejoinders  to  the 
Society's  broadsides.  When  defenders  of  slavery  responded  at  all,  they 
dismissed  the  antislavery  advocates  with  derisive  and  sarcastic  essays.  In 
response  to  the  Society's  call  to  repeal  the  1796  slave  law,  for  example,  one 
writer  accused  Society  members  of  self-interest,  and  proposed  a series  of 
absurd  laws  that  included  allowing  a slave  to  "run  away  whenever  he  or  she 


thinks  proper,"  and  requiring  that  owners  who  attempted  to  recapture 
runaways  pay  any  member  of  the  Society  who  sued  them  for  that  action 
$100.  ” By  the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  the  climate  of  opinion  in 
Virginia  was  beginning  to  change.  In  1798  the  Virginia  Assembly  passed 
another  omnibus  slave  act  that  took  direct  aim  at  abolition  societies  in  the 
state.  Free  persons  who  incited  slaves  to  insurrection  or  murder  were 
punishable  by  death,  those  who  harbored  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the 
slave's  master  were  to  be  fined  $10,  and  members  of  antislavery  societies 
were  disqualified  as  jurors  in  suits  in  which  slaves  sued  for  freedom.*'0 
Historians  have  traced  the  decline  of  antislavery  sentiment  in  the 
state  to  the  slave  revolts  in  Santo  Domingo  which  began  in  1791  and 
continued  into  1804.  More  important  still  was  Gabriel's  Rebellion,  an 
abortive  slave  insurrection  that  took  place  in  Richmond  in  1800  and 
crystallized  the  shift  in  opinion.  In  the  wake  of  the  revolt,  the  Virginia 
legislature  passed  a series  of  laws  restricting  the  movement  of  slaves  and 
free  blacks.  Events  convinced  most  white  Virginians  that  blacks  and  whites 
could  live  in  peace  only  if  the  former  were  held  in  chains.  As  one 
Alexandria  writer  put  it,  though  slavery  may  be  "an  inveterate  cancer”  in 
society,  the  "peace  which  most  men  seek  in  retirement"  "makes  us  rather 
bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  try  experiments  which  we  know  not  of."  Thus, 
"necessity"  forced  Virginia  to  retain  slavery.51 


But  Virginians  of  the  early  republic  also  defended  slavery  in  other 
ways.  Many  slaveholders  emphasised  that  their  property  rights  outweighed 
any  rights  of  the  slave.  When  Philip  Dalby  traveled  to  Philadelphia  in  1785 
he  naturally  took  with  him  his  "waiting-man."  a "Mulatto  boy,  slave  for  life.” 
The  Philadelphia  antislavery  society,  however,  approached  the  boy  and 
convinced  him  to  sue  Dalby  for  freedom  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts.  Dalby 
responded  furiously.  After  losing  the  court  case,  he  related  his  tale  to  the 
Alexandria  newspaper  as  a caution  to  all  Southerners  heading  north. 

Though  he  professed  himself  "not ...  an  advocate  of  slavery,"  he 
vehemently  argued  that  the  Pennsylvania  court  had  undertaken  "a  most 
insolent  and  daring  attack  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  Virginia."  More 
important,  Dalby  wrote,  "I  considered  my  rights  as  very  unjustly  invaded" 
by  the  "liberating"  of  his  "property."52  Virginian  slaveholders,  then,  were 
simply  interested  in  protecting  their  lawful  property. 

Finally,  this  period  also  saw  the  first  use  of  science  in  the  defence  of 
slavery.  In  The  Notes  on  Virginia.  Jefferson  concluded  with  "great 
diffidence”  that  "the  blacks  ...  are  inferior  to  whites  in  the  endowments 
both  of  body  and  mind."  He  argued,  moreover,  that  these  "physical  and 
moral”  differences  were  "fixed  in  nature,"  "facts"  discernible  through 
observation  and  documentation.  More  important  still  were  the  political  and 
social  implications  of  these  differences:  they  offered,  Jefferson  wrote,  "a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  emancipation  of  these  people."  Blacks  were  a 
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distinct  biological  "race,"  inferior  to  whites  and  therefore  suited  for  slavery. 
Linked  with  traditional  liberal  ideas  concerning  the  inviolability  of  property 
rights,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  only  the  institution  of  slavery  could 
ensure  social  peace  in  Virginia  (a  fear  to  which  Jefferson  also  gave  voice), 
scientific  arguments  in  favor  of  black  inferiority  provided  an  essential 
bulwark  for  the  defence  of  slavery.”  In  the  face  of  such  arguments, 
antislavery  sentiment  in  Alexandria  collapsed.  The  last  public  meeting  of 
the  Alexandria  Society  was  held  May  31,  1801.  It  would  not  be  heard  from 
again.  As  one  member  wrote  in  1805,  "We  are  in  fact  dead;  and  I may  say, 

I have  no  hope  for  reanimation."M 

The  demise  of  the  society  clearly  indicated  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Virginians  in  this  period  "accepted  slavery  as  a normal  feature  of  life."*5 
Yet  historians  of  the  South  have  repeatedly  argued  that  slavery  was 
incompatible  with  the  kind  of  economic  development  found  in  northern 
Virginia  after  the  Revolution.  Most  forcibly,  Eugene  Genovese  has  argued 
that  slavery  hindered  efforts  at  agricultural  improvement,  urban  growth, 
technological  innovation,  and,  ultimately,  industrialization.  Though 
spawned  by  and  tied  to  the  capitalist  world  markets,  at  base  the  Southern 
slaveholding  class  was  precapitalist,  the  master-slave  relationship  giving 
rise  to  a set  of  paternalistic,  even  aristocratic  attitudes  that  eschewed  labor 
and  celebrated  leisure.  Slavery,  according  to  Genovese,  was  more  than  an 
economic  system;  the  ownership  of  slaves  bestowed  status  and  honor  upon 


the  master.  Consequently,  slaveholders  invested  their  profits  in  more  slaves 
and  land,  lessening  the  capital  available  for  alternative  investments, 
Genovese  stressed,  moreover,  that  the  large  population  of  slaves  and  the 
poverty  of  rural  whites  severely  limited  the  size  of  Southern  consumer 
markets,  inhibited  the  rise  of  new  industries  and  the  development  of  urban 
centers.  More  recently,  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese  has  argued  that  the  slave 
plantation  obstructed  urban  growth  and  consumer  markets  because  such 
households  remained  a center  of  production  in  foodstuffs  and  clothing  long 
after  the  focus  of  production  had  moved  out  of  northern  households.  This 
left  the  southern  household  largely  outside  the  marketplace,  and  further 
inhibited  the  development  of  local  networks  of  exchange  and  urban 

At  root,  however,  Genovese  and  Fox-Genovese's  arguments  have  not 
been  driven  by  empirical  evidence  but  by  theoretical  assumptions. 

"Capitalist  development,"  they  write,  "depended  upon  a free  market  in 
labor-power  and  upon  absolute  property."  In  contrast,  "the  essential 
character"  of  the  American  South,  "derived  from  the  master-slave 
relationship."  Though  absolute  property  rights  existed  in  the  South  (in  fret, 
slavery’s  survival  depended  upon  them),  its  failure  to  develop  a "market  in 
labor-power”  meant  that  it  was  not  capitalist.  Rather,  Southern  social 
relations  constituted  a "significant  deviation  from  the  bourgeois  society  that 
was  developing  in  the  North  ...  on  the  basis  of  free  labor.”  In  short,  Fox- 
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Genovese  and  Genovese's  definition  of  capitalism-the  appearance  of  wage 
labor-compels  the  conclusion  that  the  South,  with  its  dependence  on  slave 
labor,  was  not  capitalist  '7 

That  the  existence  of  slavery  hindered  economic  development,  most 
notably  by  slowing  the  growth  of  consumer  markets  and  creating  a shortage 
of  capital  for  nonagricultural  pursuits,  cannot  to  be  gainsaid.  But  the  fact 
that  slavery  imposed  limits  does  not  preclude  economic  progress  within  such 
an  economy.  Nor  does  it  preclude  the  development  of  an  acquisitive  and 
materialistic  outlook.  As  James  Oakes  has  argued,  the  South  never 
wavered  from  its  devotion  to  the  liberal  democratic  values— absolute 
property  rights,  free  trade,  and  political  equality  for  all  white  men— that 
gained  widespread  acceptance  in  the  North  and  South  after  the  American 
Revolution.  The  existence  of  slavery  may  have  complicated  life  for  many 
thinking  Southerners,  and  created  many  "contradictions'*  in  Southern  social 
and  economic  life,  but  it  did  not-except  for  a few  atypical  individuals-shake 
the  South's  fundamental  ideological  outlook.  Moreover,  slavery  did  not  stop 
northern  Virginians  from  taking  aggressive  action  to  develop  their  regional 
economy.  After  the  Revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  actively 
diversified  and  improved  their  agricultural  economy,  built  canals  and 
turnpikes,  created  numerous  towns  and  villages,  opened  financial 
institutions,  and  stood  at  the  forefront  of  technological  innovation  in 


America.  Few  of  these  deeds,  of  course,  conform  to  Fox-Genovese  and 


Genovese's  theory,  but  that  life-and  history-is  more  complicated  and  less 
elegant  than  theory  should  come  as  no  surprise.511 

In  the  years  after  the  Revolution,  then,  northern  Virginia  did  not  fit 
this  paradigm.  Committed  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  region 
nonetheless  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  and  proliferation 
of  liberal  values  that  rationalized  and  vindicated  the  enterprising  and 
acquisitive  nature  of  its  inhabitants.  There  was  no  going  back,  regardless  of 
whatever  uneasiness  some  might  feel  in  this  new  world.  As  for  Lee,  he 
celebrated  the  new  age,  pointing  to  the  affluence  that  commerce  and  trade 
brought  to  the  region.  Linked  to  world  markets  by  the  Potomac,  the 
"industrious"  "inhabitants  of  the  So.  Potomac,"  he  believed,  were  "the  most 
wealthy  set  of  husbandmen  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  within 
these  States."  Surveying  the  region  from  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  could 
only  agree.  "The  spirit  for  Trade  pervades  these  states,”  he  concluded,  and 
"is  not  to  be  restrained."59 
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County,  Virginia,  1738-1840,”  Ph.D,  Dissertation,  University  of  Virginia, 
1985,  31-54,  91;  Mitchell,  Commercialism  and  Frontier.  19,  150-151,  158, 
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12.  Mitchell,  "The  Shenandoah  Valley  Frontier,"  Geographic 
Perspectives  on  America's  Past;  Readings  on  the  Historical  Geography  of 
the  United  States.  David  Ward,  ed.  (New  York;  Oxford  University  Press, 
1979),  153;  Charles  Varlo,  Topographical  Description  of  the  Counties  of 
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Darrett  B.  Rutman  and  Anita  H.  Rutman,  "People  in  Process:  The  New 
Hampshire  Towns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  Small  Worlds.  Large 
Questions:  Explorations  in  Early  American  Social  History.  1600-1850 
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Edition  (Strasburg.  Virginia:  Shenandoah  Publishing  House” 1925),  307. 
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Two  Treatises  of  Government  (New  York:  New  American  Library,  I960), 
chap.  2,  paras.  5,  6,  13;  chap.  5,  para.  34:  chap.  9.  paras.  123,  124,  131; 
chap.  19,  para.  222. 
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Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1987);  Pangle,  Spirit  of  Modern 
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Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  see  Norman  K.  Risjord,  Chesapeake  Politics. 
1780-1800  (New  York:  Columbian  University  Press,  1978),  esp.  394-417. 


39.  Appleby,  Commercialism.  16-23,  36,  96-97;  Pangle,  Modern 
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American  revolutionaries  ' to  the  abstract  universals  of  natural  rights," 
though  he  does  not  trace  these  ideas  to  Locke;  see,  Ideological  Origins.  184- 
89. 


40.  Wood,  Radicalism.  216-218  (quote  216);  Appleby.  Capitalism.  25- 
26.  31. 

41.  McCoy,  Elusive  Republic.  77-82  (quote  78);  Pangle,  Modern 
Republicanism.  94-98;  Kramnick,  Republicanism.  179-180.  On  the 
"industriousness"  of  American  craft  workers  in  the  early  republic,  see  David 
Brody,  "Time  and  Work  During  Early  American  Industrialism,"  Labor 
History  30  (Winter  1989),  5-46,  esp.  18. 
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(Philadelphia:  William  Hall  and  Wrigley  Berriman,  1794),  6,  9,  23-24,  37, 
50-51,  228,  294-96,  312,  384;  Johnson,  Economic  Foundations.  80-95,  197. 
217-219.  Alexander  Hamilton's  attitude  towards  manufactures  is  a matter 
of  dispute  among  historians.  McCoy,  Elusive  Republic.  149-152  (quote  150), 
sees  Hamilton  as  a defender  of  manufactures.  In  contrast,  John  R.  Nelson, 
"Alexander  Hamilton  and  American  Manufacturing:  A Reexamination," 
Journal  of  American  History  65  (March  1979),  971-995,  argues  that 
Hamilton  failed  to  support  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  instead  devised  policies  that  actively  aided  the  m 
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45.  Lee's  slaves  in  1787:  Schreiner-Yantis  and  Love, 

63,  2:  1116;  Washington's  slaves  in  1787:  ibid-,  2:  1069;  Alexandria's  sit 
population  in  1787:  dad-.  1:  70-77;  1800  and  1810  populations:  Miller, 
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Royster.  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee.  125-127,  notes  that  Lee  voiced  opposite 


United  States  (Philadelphia,  1812),  but  argues  that  this  arose  not  from  any 
moral  objection  to  the  institution  but  from  a fear  of  social  disorder.  Thus  ’ 
Lee  simultaneously  called  for  the  protection  of  slaveholders'  property  rights. 

46.  Winchester  population  in  1787:  Schreiner-Yantis  and  Love,  1787 
Census.  1:  523-527;  1800  population:  Varle,  Topographical  Description.  12- 
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see  Robert  McColley,  Slavery  and  Jeffersonian  Virginia.  Second  Edition 
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group  of  slaves  in  Prince  William  County  left  four  whites  and  six  slaves 
dead;  Austin  Steward,  Twenty-Two  Years  a Slave,  and  Forty  Years  a 
Freeman  . . ■ (New  York:  Negro  Universities  Press,  1968;  oris  ' 
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also  recruited  Washington  to  assist  in  the  return  of  his  property;  see 

Washington  censured  the  Philadelphia  "Quaker  Society"  for  its  assault  on 
Dalby's  "property,"  and  argued  that  the  practice  "introduces  more  evils  than 
it  can  cure."(408) 
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CHAPTER  2 

"AN  EXCELLENT  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  RAISING  WHEAT': 
FROM  TOBACCO  TO  GRAINS 

George  Washington's  advocacy  of  northern  Virginia  certainly 

lay  in  agriculture.  Originally  devoted  to  the  production  of  tobacco,  by  the 
1770s  the  fanners  of  northern  Virginia  were  increasingly  turning  to  grains. 
In  1773  Josiah  Quincy  noted  that  "the  culture  of  corn  and  wheat  is 
supplanting  very  fast  that  of  tobacco  in  this  province."  After  the  Revolution. 

Hodgson  summed  up  the  changes  in  northern  Virginia's  agriculture.  “The 
Lands  to  the  Westward  of  this  place.”  he  wrote,  "are  now  converted  from 
Tobo  plantations  into  Farms-&  in  a high  State  of  cultivation].  It  is  the 
finest  Wheat  Country  in  the  United  States."  He  noted  that  though  the 
"culture  of  Tobo  is  carried  on  intensively  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomack,"  production  had  largely  shifted  southward,  to  the  "upper  parts  of 
North  Carolina  & Georgia."  While  some  tobacco  continued  to  be  cultivated, 
northern  Virginia's  days  as  part  of  the  tobacco  kingdom  were  e 

over  by  1800.’ 
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affectively 
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The  economic  transformation  of  the  region  lay  in  the  individual 
decisions  of  each  landowner.  Among  the  first  to  switch  was  Washington. 

As  early  as  1763  he  had  contracted  with  the  Alexandria  firm  of  John 
Carlyle  and  Robert  Adams  to  purchase  all  the  wheat  he  produced  at  Mount 
Vernon  for  seven  years.  Thereafter  his  production  of  wheat  grew  steadily 
from  257  1/2  bushels  in  1763  to  6,241  1/2  bushels  in  1769,  while  the  size  of 
his  tobacco  crop  declined  from  89,079  pounds  in  1763  to  5,000  pounds  in 
1773.  By  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Washington  had  decided  to 
forgo  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  altogether.  In  1784  he  had  "not  an  ounce  of 
Tobacco  growing,”  a practice  which  he  continued  in  1785.  In  the  years  that 
followed  Washington  resumed  planting  small  crops  of  tobacco,  but 
determined  that  "no  more  ground  shall  be  appropriated"  to  that  crop  "than 
what  is  either  naturally  very  good  ...  or  which  can  be  made  strong  by 
manure  of  some  kind  or  another."  Washington  concluded  that  wheat  and 
flour  (ground  at  two  mills  on  the  Mount  Vernon  estate),  were  to  be  his 
primary  staples.2 

Washington  revealed  the  reasons  for  his  decision  clearly.  First,  he 
was  concerned  with  improving  the  worn-out  lands  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Virginia  had  long  been  infamous  for  the  poor  methods  of  its  farmers.  The 
anonymous  author  of  American  Husbandry  decried  the  agricultural  methods 
of  the  colony.  Crop  rotation  and  manuring,  for  example,  were  unknown;  the 
Virginia  tobacco  planter  grew  "successive  crops"  on  the  same  plot  of  ground 


"until  the  land  will  produce  no  more."  When  they  had  "exhausted  their 
grounds"  planters  simply  moved  westward  to  more  fertile  lands.  The  cause 
of  this  neglect  was  twofold.  First,  the  "plenty"  and  consequent  cheapness  of 
land  induced  Virginians  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
fields.  Second,  the  planters  gave  "all  their  attention  to  . . . tobacco,"  in  the 
process  neglecting  other  improvements.  Washington  similarly  blamed 
Virginia's  (and  his  own)  agricultural  problems  on  "the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,"  which  encouraged  the  "use,  and  abuse"  of  holdings,  transforming 
lands  which  "were  originally  quite  good"  into  an  "exhausted"  state.  Tobacco 
inhibited  a "regular  course  of  crops,"  and  Washington  hoped  that  a switch  to 
grains  would  allow  him  to  commence  a "regular  and  systematic  course  of 
cropping.”3 

Behind  this  lament,  however,  lay  economic  concerns.  In  1784 
Washington  wrote  that  whether  he  would  resume  tobacco  production  "will 
depend  altogether  upon  the  price  that  article  is  ...  to  bear."4  Though 
tobacco  prices  had  generally  risen  between  1750  and  1775,  a severe  drop  in 
the  1760s  and  again  in  1772  made  it  a risky  proposition.  And  while  tobacco 
prices  in  Alexandria  dropped  from  a high  of  $4.49  (or  25s.)  per  hundred 
weight  (cwt.)  in  1770  to  a low  of  $1.80/cwt  (or  10s.)  in  1773  and  1774,  wheat 
and  flour  prices  in  Alexandria  rose  fairly  steadily  between  1770  and  1775. 
Growing  demand  for  grains  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  drove  prices 
upwards,  particularly  after  the  Revolution.  In  1770,  for  example,  a bushel 
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of  wheat  was  valued  at  .72<  (or  4s.)  per  bushel;  by  1775,  the  price  had 
reached  .99(1  (or  5/6d.).  Flour  rose  from  $1.89  (or  10/6d)  per  barrel  in  1770 
to  over  $2.15  (12s.)  in  1774.  After  the  Revolution  tobacco  prices  rose 
dramatically  to  a high  of  $5.00/cwt  (30s.)  in  1785,  but  fell  to  $3.33/cwt  (or 
20s.)  in  March  1786  (where  they  would  remain  until  1788),  and  collapsed  to 
$2.17/cwt  (or  13s)  by  1791.  These  low  prices  ensured  that  tobacco  remained 
a secondary  staple  in  northern  Virginia.  In  contrast,  the  price  of  wheat  and 
flour  took  off  in  the  1780s  and  remained  high  into  the  nineteenth  century 
(though  with  periodic  dips).  In  December  1784  the  price  of  a barrel  of  flour 
reached  $5.16  (31s.).  Ten  years  later  the  price  averaged  $5  (30s.)  per  barrel. 
Thereafter,  the  price  rose  as  high  as  $14  (84s.)  per  barrel  (in  February  1796) 
and  never  dropped  below  $5.08  or  30/6d  (in  July  1798)  before  1806." 

Finally,  in  the  1760s  and  1770s,  planters  such  as  Washington  had 
increasingly  gone  into  debt.  When  the  price  of  tobacco  was  high  many 
planters  increased  their  borrowing  and  purchase  of  consumer  goods  from 
British  merchants.  As  long  as  prices  remained  high  this  presented  few 
problems.  However,  a credit  collapse  in  Britain  in  1772  and  the  decline  of 
tobacco  prices  soon  thereafter  left  many  planters  deeply  in  arrears  and  with 
no  way  to  defray  their  bills.  Rising  debt  threatened  the  planters'  vaunted 

while  a switch  to  wheat  did  not  immediately  end  a planter's  indebtedness, 
Washington  at  least  found  that  the  sale  of  grains  covered  the  "heavy 


lands,  changes  in  the  value  of 


expenses  of  my  estate."0  In  short,  exhausted 
Virginia's  primary  export  crops,  and  rising  indebtedness  induced 
Washington  to  switch  his  staple. 

Other  planters  followed  suit.  Like  Washington,  Robert  Carter  ('the 
Councillor")  began  to  shift  to  wheat  before  the  Revolution.  In  1772,  when 
he  returned  from  Williamsburg  to  reside  permanently  at  Nomini  Hall  in 

70,000  acres,  53,000  of  which  was  located  in  Loudoun,  Fairfax,  and 
Frederick  counties.  In  the  1770s  most  of  Carter's  western  lands  were 
undeveloped  or  leased  to  tenants  but  by  1790s  his  only  important  plantation 
east  of  the  fall  line  was  Nomini  Hall.  Moreover,  on  his  own  plantations 
Carter  gradually  reduced  his  cultivation  of  tobacco  while  simultaneously 
increasing  his  production  of  grains. 

According  to  his  biographer,  Louis  Morton,  a number  of  factors  drove 
Carter  to  abandon  Virginia's  traditional  staple.  First,  tobacco  cultivation 
had  encouraged  poor  agricultural  methods  that  resulted  in  exhausted  lands 
and  increasingly  poor  crops  of  tobacco.  Such  lands,  however,  still  produced 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  As  one  author  noted,  "exhaust  your  lands 
...  as  much  as  you  will  with  tobacco,  you  will  leave  it  in  order  for  grain.” 
Second,  erratic  tobacco  prices,  particularly  after  1773,  led  to  a decline  in  the 
profitability  of  the  crop.  As  Carter  wrote  to  one  of  his  overseers  in  1773,  the 


"present  appe 


the  making  of  leafe 


Tobacco."  The  collapse  in  tobacco  prices  in  the  1770s  forced  him  to  search 

during  the  Revolution  and  in  the  1780s  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies, 
convinced  Carter  to  shift  to  grains.  By  1788,  of  his  thirteen  plantations, 
eleven  produced  grains  while  on  only  two  was  tobacco  grown.  By  the  time 
he  manumitted  his  slaves  in  1791,  Carter  appears  to  have  abandoned 
completely  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.' 

County  plantation,  Gunston  Hall,  lay  south  of  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
Potomac.  In  1769  he  wrote  that  Virginia  planters  could  end  their  reliance 
on  British  manufactures  if  they  were  to  "desist  purchasing  Slaves,  and 
making  Tobacco."  This  would  increase  the  "number  of  Spare  Hands  to 
employ  in  Manufactures"  and  enable  Virginia  to  weather  the 
Nonimportation  Association  of  that  year.  Yet  if  Mason  believed  this 
strategy  would  force  Great  Britain  to  repeal  the  Townshend  duties,  he  did 
not  consider  it  a sound  economic  policy  for  himself.  Throughout  his  life  his 
slave  holdings  grew,  his  tithable  slaves  in  Fairfax  County  growing  from  11 
in  1749  to  78  in  1787.  Moreover,  until  near  the  end  of  his  life  Mason 
remained  devoted  to  tobacco  cultivation.  Indeed,  in  May  1775  he  shipped 
100  hogshead  to  his  British  factor,  William  Lee,  hoping  that  the 
Nonexportation  Resolution,  which  was  to  end  all  American  exports  as  of 


September  10,  would  "raise  what  Tobacco  gets  to  Market  to  an  amazing 
Price."  After  the  Revolution  he  resumed  his  tobacco  shipments,  shipping 
105  hogshead  to  France  in  1791.  However,  he  also  began  supplementing  his 
tobacco  crops  with  wheat.  As  early  as  1783  the  farm  of  Mason's  son,  George 
Jr.,  produced  £230  worth  of  wheat  for  export.  Mason  himself  wrote  to  his 
son  John  in  1788  that  he  planned  to  charter  "a  small  Ship,  to  load  with 
Wheat,  upon  Consignment."  He  noted  that  such  a ship  "might  be  speedily 
filled  up,"  and  that  he  "cou'd  put  a considerable  Quantity"  of  wheat  on  board 
himself.  In  1791  Mason  oversaw  the  production  of  2,049  1/2  bushels  of 
wheat  for  export  at  his  Gunston  Hall  plantation.* 

Mason  gradually  shifted  to  wheat  after  he  witnessed  the  collapse  of 
the  French  market  for  tobacco  in  1790.  According  to  historian  Jacob  Price, 
up  to  1775  the  French  Farmers-General,  the  royal  tobacco  monopoly,  had 
guaranteed  Virginia  planters  a steady  market  for  their  tobacco.  From  1785 
to  1788  Robert  Morris's  tobacco  contract  with  the  Farmers-General  for 
60,000  hogsheads  had  kept  demand  and  prices  for  the  staple  relatively 
stable  (prices  never  fell  below  $3.33  or  20s/cwt).  The  end  of  Morris's 
contract  in  1788,  however,  and  the  growing  revolutionary  turmoil  in  France 
(which  Mason  welcomed)  resulted  in  a collapse  of  tobacco  prices,  despite  a 
slight  recovery  in  late  1789  due  to  a short  crop  in  Virginia.  Of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  Virginia  planters,  the  end  of  royal  government  in  France 
brought  a political  assault  on  the  Farmers-General  and  disrupted  the 


French  market.  When  the  French  revolutionary  government  dissolved  the 
Farmers-General  in  1791  planters  in  northern  Virginia,  "dependent  on 
French  sales,”  saw  their  market  disappear.  Mason  recognized  the  profound 
effect  changes  in  France  were  having  in  Virginia.  In  1790  he  wrote  to  his 
son  John  living  in  France,  that  "the  Confusion  & uncertain  State  of  Affairs 
in  France,  makes  People  cautious  of  venturing  their  Property  there."  Even 
more  disturbing,  "the  Progress  of  the  Revolution"  led  to  a drop  in  "the  Price 
of  our  great  Staple  Tobo."0 

In  the  last  months  of  his  life  Mason  became  convinced  that  tobacco 
cultivation  in  northern  Virginia  was  at  an  end.  In  October  1792  he 
authored  (but  did  not  sign)  a petition  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
asked  for  a series  of  changes  in  the  flour  inspection  law  of  1787.  More 
important  than  the  modifications  requested,  however,  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  Mason  argued  for  them.  He  noted  that  "the  quantity  of  Wheat 
made  in  Virginia,  particularly  in  the  extensive  Country  situated  upon  the 
Waters  of  Potomack  River"  made  it  likely  that  "Wheat  and  Flour  will  soon 
become  the  principal  and  permanent  Staples  of  this  Country."  "The  best  of 
our  Tobacco  Lands,"  he  continued,  had  "already  been  cut  down  and 
exhausted."  Moreover,  Virginia  farmers  could  not  compete  with  "the  more 
southern  States,"  whose  "favourable  Climate"  had  enabled  them  to  produce 
"large  Quantitys  of  Tobacco"  that  had  "overstock'd  . . . European  Markets." 


With  exhausted  lands,  declining  prices,  poor  markets,  and  formidable 
southern  competition,  it  was  time  for  a shift  in  the  regional  economy.10 

Wealthy  planters  such  as  Washington,  Carter,  and  Mason  indicate 
the  direction  of  change,  but  more  important  still  were  the  thousands  of 
smaller  landowners  who  abandoned  tobacco.  The  export  records  from  the 
naval  district  of  the  South  Potomac--of  which  Alexandria  was  the  primary 
port--provide  the  best  measure  of  the  economic  shift.  Prior  to  the 
Revolution,  as  David  C.  Klingaman  has  demonstrated,  grains-corn,  wheat 
and  flour-were  important  components  of  Virginia's  overall  trade.  Between 
1768  and  1772  Virginia  exported  annually  (including  the  coastwise  trade) 
an  average  of  566,672  bushels  of  corn,  254,217  bushels  of  wheat,  and  2,901 
tons  of  shipbread  and  flour,  the  equivalent  of  30,000  barrels.  In  addition, 
some  60,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  exported  annually,  revealing  the 
continued  importance  of  the  Virginia's  primary  staple."  In  the  South 
Potomac  naval  district,  from  which  the  exports  of  northern  Virginia  flowed, 
some  27,000  bushels  of  corn,  over  7,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  3,000  barrels 
of  shipbread  and  flour  were  exported  (including  the  coastwise  trade)  in 
1768.  Tobacco,  too,  was  an  important  export  from  the  region,  with  some 
6,000  hogsheads  leaving  the  district  in  the  same  year.  Fragmentary  records 
in  the  early  1770s  indicate  that  the  grain  trade  took  off  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  Between  October  10,  1773  and  January  5,  1774,  for  example, 
47,993  bushels  of  wheat  and  4,535  barrels  of  Dour  cleared  the  South 
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Potomac  naval  district.  Over  a six  month  period  in  1774,  62,320  bushels  of 
wheat,  22,310  bushels  of  corn,  and  7,206  barrels  of  Hour  were  exported  from 
the  district.  No  comparable  export  figures  for  tobacco  survive,  but  assuming 
that  the  region  continued  to  supply  12  percent  of  Virginia's  tobacco  exports 
(as  it  had  done  throughout  the  1760s),  then  over  8,000  hogsheads  were 
exported  in  1772.“ 

Local  merchants  were  astounded  by  the  growth  in  grain  exports. 
Harry  Piper,  an  Alexandria  tobacco  factor  working  for  the  Whitehaven  firm 
of  Dixon  & Littledale,  wrote  in  1767  of  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
prices  of  grains  "as  few  of  them  are  to  be  got  here.”  By  late  1770,  however, 
Piper  could  write  that  "Wheat  & Flour  is  in  great  demand  here."  The 
demand  continued  in  1771,  Piper  noting  that  "we  have  a very  great  push 
for"  wheat.  Dour  and  corn  in  Alexandria.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the  ready 
market  for  these  commodities  drove  the  price  of  a bushel  of  wheat  above 
.90(*  or  5s„  and  a barrel  of  Dour  above  $2.15  or  12s.  "The  people,"  Piper 
recorded,  are  "going  out  of  Town  before  day  to  meet  the  Waggons  [sicj  to 

suffer”  as  a result.  However,  few  did.  Not  until  late  1774  did  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  drop  below  .90d  (and  it  quickly  rebounded),  and  the  price  of 
Dour  remained  above  $2.15  until  1775.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  of 
tobacco  more  than  halved.  Piper  believed  in  1773  that  low  prices  would 
force  "many  to  leave  of[f]  making  it  [tobacco]  in  these  parts  as 


Wheat 


kept  up  very  high."  Later  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  that  if  wheat 
"continues  in  such  demand,  Tobo.  will  soon  be  at  an  end  here."  Demand  for 
grains  continued  high  in  1774;  Piper  noted  that  "a  Wagon"  arriving  in 
Alexandria  "will  have  half  a dozn.  purchasers  after  it.”  In  the  same  year 
Piper  concluded  that  wheat  "is  now"  the  "chief  dependence"  of  northern 
Virginia,  having  supplanted  tobacco  as  the  region's  primary  staple.13 

The  Revolution  effectively  ended  regular  trade  from  Alexandria  until 
the  early  1780s,  although  Robert  T.  Hooe,  a prominent  Alexandria 
merchant,  managed  to  slip  at  least  ten  ships  through  the  British  blockade  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  late  1770s.'*  In  1779  the  Virginia  legislature,  acting 
on  the  request  of  town  merchants  and  residents,  established  a naval  office 
in  Alexandria  and  appointed  Charles  Lee  the  town's  first  naval  officer.  He 
was  also  appointed  naval  officer  at  Yeocomico,  the  second  port  of  entry  on 
the  Potomac,  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  northern  neck.'5  Records  of 
imports  and  exports  (including  the  coastwise  trade)  date  from  September 
1780.  For  the  first  time  clearances  from  Alexandria  were  recorded 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  South  Potomac  district.  Exports  remained 
insignificant  until  1783,  when  trade  once  more  began  to  flourish.  In  the 
final  four  months  of  1780,  for  example,  only  260  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
exported  from  Alexandria.  By  1781,  in  addition  to  1,106  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  2,134  barrels  of  flour  cleared  through  the  port.  In  1782  these 
increased  to  1,190  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  3,828  barrels  of  flour,  and  123 


els  of 


barrels  of  shipbread.  By  1783  5,056  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  11,994  barre 
flour,  22,352  bushels  of  wheat,  29,800  bushels  of  corn,  and  117  barrels  of 
shipbread  left  Alexandria.  These  numbers  rival  clearances  from  the  entire 
district  in  1768,  except  for  a decline  in  the  amount  of  tobacco  exported."5 

In  1784  exports  of  flour  reached  a new  high,  with  over  21,000  barrels 
leaving  the  port;  in  addition,  117,680  bushels  of  wheat  and  611  barrels  of 
shipbread  were  exported.  Inexplicably,  no  corn  cleared  from  Alexandria  in 
that  year,  while  tobacco  exports  dropped  to  4,627  hogsheads.  By  1785 
Alexandria  was  booming.  Tobacco  shipments  increased  to  7,243  hogsheads 
as  prices  for  that  staple  briefly  rose;  20,379  barrels  of  flour,  135,736  bushels 
of  wheat,  42,449  bushels  of  corn,  and  1,211  barrels  of  shipbread  also  left  the 
port.  It  seems  clear  that  by  this  year,  Alexandria  had  regained  pre-war 
levels  of  commerce  and  trade.  In  1786  tobacco  exports  soared  to  10,490 
hogsheads,  though  this  represented  the  post-war  peak  for  the  staple.  In 
contrast,  shipments  of  wheat  and  corn  dropped  (to  26,419  and  6,676  bushels 
respectively),  while  flour  and  shipbread  shipments  grew  slightly  (22,000 
barrels  total  approximately).” 

Unfortunately,  after  the  first  quarter  of  1787  the  Virginia  legislature 
altered  Alexandria's  status  as  a legal  port  of  entry  and  clearance, 
transferring  most  of  the  port's  operations  to  the  small  (and  distant)  town  of 
e move  was  to  prevent  smuggling.  The  more 
tate  Alexandria's  trade.  In  the  period  April  1, 


lico.  The  purpose  of  the 


1787  to  January  31,  1788,  few  records  exist  for  the 
clearances  from  Yeocomico,  despite  undergoing  a substantial  rise,  indicate 
that  that  port  did  not  absorb  much  of  the  produce  of  Virginia  farmers  west 
of  the  tidewater.  The  Potomac's  naval  officer,  Charles  Lee,  complained  that 
the  new  law  would  drive  "trade  . . . from  the  Commonwealth  elsewhere." 
Faced  with  the  option  of  entering  and  clearing  at  Yeocomico  or  in  Maryland, 
Alexandria  merchants,  Lee  predicted,  would  "find  it  in  their  interests  to  do 
their  business  in  Maryland,"  most  likely  at  Georgetown,  the  most 
"convenient"  port  to  Alexandria.  The  new  act  would  see  the  "tonnage  of  the 
Potowmack  trade  . . . almost  wholly  paid  to  Maryland."  Lee's  prediction  is 
borne  out  in  the  surviving  records.  Explaining  the  lack  of  returns  from 
Alexandria  in  the  last  quarter  of  1787,  Lee  noted  "there  have  not  been  any 

exports  of  any  kind."  He  added,  however,  that  the  returns  from  Yeocomico 
would  soon  be  forwarded  to  Richmond."1 

Combining  the  Alexandria  and  Yeocomico  records  allows  a glimpse  of 
the  damage  done  to  the  town's  trade  in  1787  as  the  produce  of  northern 
Virginia  was  increasingly  carried  north  of  the  Potomac  to  Georgetown. 

While  tobacco  exports  remained  surprisingly  robust  (6.741  hogsheads),  flour 
(6,663)  and  wheat  (11,498  bushels)  dropped  precipitously.  Only  corn 
clearances  increased  slightly  to  13,715  bushels.  Still,  the  drop  in 
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output  of  the  region.  In  October  1787-when  no  ships  cleared  from 
Alexandria-a  group  of  "Merchants  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Alexandria  and  the  County  of  Fairfax"  petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature 
requesting  that  a more  stringent  system  of  flour  inspection  be  established  at 
the  port.  They  justified  their  request  by  noting  that  "manufacturing  of 
Wheat  has  been  for  some  years  past  carried  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Western  Counties  as  to  render  Flour  and  Bread  Staple 
Commodities  of  the  State."  However,  they  continued,  Virginia  flour,  "like 
our  other  Staple  Tobacco,"  will  "never  be  carried  with  a . . . Prospect  of 
Success  to  Foreign  Markets  unless  every  Care  and  Precaution  is  taken  to 
render  the  Quality  of  them  equal  to  the  Quality  of  the  Flour  and  Bread 
shipped  from  the  Neighbouring  States."  A well  regulated  system  of 
inspection,  they  argued,  would  ensure  the  competitiveness  of  the  region's 
flour.  Clearly,  though  the  removal  of  the  naval  office  injured  Alexandria's 
trade,  in  no  way  did  it  hinder  the  region's  farmers  in  their  cultivation  of 

On  February  1,  1788  the  naval  office  was  re-established  in 
Alexandria.  Trade,  however,  did  not  respond  immediately.  Returns  from 
the  port  indicate  that  though  corn  and  Hour  clearances  rose  moderately  (to 
27,328  bushels  and  18,141  barrels  respectively),  tobacco  exports  declined  (to 
5,938  hogsheads),  as  did  wheat  (8,208  bushels).  Most  surprising  was  the 
rise  in  clearances  of  shipbread  to  2,069  barrels.  A baking  industry  had 
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the  new  national  government  assumed  control  of  export  and  import 
functions.  These  partial  records  indicate  that  Alexandria  had  regained  its 
economic  importance  in  the  region.  Wheat  clearances  rose  to  99,818 
bushels,  while  flour  exports  rose  to  33,244  barrels.  Corn  exports  grew 
moderately  (29,386  bushels),  while  shipbread  clearances  dropped  slightly 
(1,904  barrels).  Only  tobacco  exports  dropped  significantly,  to  3,937 
hogsheads,  as  the  region  began  shifting  permanently  away  from  that  staple. 
(See  Figure  2-1)“ 

With  the  assumption  of  federal  control,  accounts  of  entries  and 
clearances  continued  in  much  the  same  fashion  though  the  coastwise  trade 
was  no  longer  recorded.  Charles  Lee  was  appointed  the  collector  of  the  port, 
a position  he  would  hold  until  April  1793  when  John  Fitzgerald,  a 

death  in  1799,  Charles  Simms,  an  Alexandria  lawyer,  was  appointed  to  the 
post.21  Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  the  intermediate  quarterly  reports 
sent  by  the  collector  of  each  port  to  the  Treasury  Department  have  not 
survived.  All  that  remains  up  to  1796  are  aggregate  records  of  Virginia 

houses  in  each  fiscal  year  (October  1-September  30)  between  1790  and  1795. 
These  latter  statistics  clearly  reveal  the  growth  of  Alexandria's  exports, 
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FIGURE  2-1:  ALEXANDRIA  EXPORTS.  1780-1789 


1 30,  1791,  Alexandria  exports  were  valu 


1,242.67. 


By  1795,  despite  a drop  in  1794,  clearances  were  valued  at  $918,160.54.  In 
this  latter  year,  Alexandria  exports  placed  it  second  after  Norfolk  among 
Virginia's  custom  houses;  stated  differently,  Alexandria's  share  of  Virginia's 
exports  rose  from  12  percent  of  the  total  value  in  1791  to  29  percent  in 
1795,  These  figures  also  reveal  that  Alexandria  outdistanced  Georgetown  in 
these  years.  In  1791,  Georgetown's  exports  were  valued  at  $314,864.81, 
only  slightly  less  than  Alexandria's.  By  1795,  however,  the  value  of  the 
Maryland  port's  clearances  had  dropped  to  $196,790.49.  By  this  date,  the 
town  of  Alexandria  had  become  the  primary  port  of  clearance  on  the 

Surviving  flour  inspection  records  from  the  port  tell  a similar  tale. 

The  Virginia  legislature  first  established  flour  inspections  in  the  colony  in 
1745;  in  late  1769  the  flow  of  flour  and  wheat  into  Alexandria  was  large 
enough  for  the  town  council  to  authorize  the  construction,  paid  for  through 
public  subscription,  of  the  port's  first  public  warehouse  for  those  staples.23 
With  the  coming  of  independence  the  Virginia  legislature  re-authorized  all 
existing  inspection  acts,  and  in  1781  passed  the  first  inspection  law  dealing 

beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine).23  State  inspection  records  provide  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  magnitude  of  flour  production  in  the  region 
because,  unlike  federal  export  records,  they  record  all  flour  that  left  the 
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state  of  Virginia,  including  that  involved  in  the  coastwise  trade.  And 
though  the  official  records  do  not  survive,  the  amount  of  flour  inspected  in 
many  of  the  years  between  1784  and  1805  can  be  found  in  a variety  of  other 

In  1784,  for  example,  the  total  amount  of  flour  inspected  in 
Alexandria  amounted  to  some  24,400  barrels.  Five  years  later,  over  42,000 
barrels  were  inspected,  increasing  to  above  45,000  in  1790,  and 
approximately  60,000  in  1792.  Growth  continued  throughout  the  early 
1790s,  rising  to  an  estimated  130,000  barrels  of  flour  inspected  in  1795.  In 
the  next  ten  years,  the  number  of  barrels  would  not  fall  below  120,000, 
peaking  in  1803  when  over  180,000  barrels  were  inspected. (See  Figure  2-2)“ 
In  contrast,  tobacco  inspections  fell  precipitously.  The  owners  of  the 
original  tobacco  warehouse  in  Alexandria,  William  Hepburn  and  John 
Dundas,  petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature  that  they  be  allowed  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  building  as  a private  storehouse,  describing  their 

but  one  hundred  and  forty  nine  Hogsheads."  The  same  year  the  inspectors 
of  the  warehouse,  Thomas  Graffort  and  Jacob  Cox,  complained  that  the 
amount  of  tobacco  inspected  in  the  past  year  was  insufficient  to  pay  then- 
salaries  and  asked  that  the  legislature  make  up  the  difference.  Finally,  in 


1795, 
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FIGURE  2-2:  ALEXANDRIA  FLOUR  INSPECTIONS,  1784-1805 
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at  Alexandria,  Hepburn  and  Dundas  requested  that  the  warehouse  be 
discontinued.  The  Virginia  legislature  complied  with  their  wishes.2*1 
Between  1796  and  1800  export  records  for  the  port  remain  sparse.  A 
sample  of  ship  manifests  for  1797,  1799  and  1800  submitted  to  the  federal 
government  to  substantiate  losses  suffered  in  the  undeclared  naval  war 
with  France  between  1797  and  1801  have  survived.25  These  records  provide 
a partial  picture  of  Alexandria's  exports.  In  1797,  based  upon  the  surviving 
manifests  of  seventy  ships  that  cleared  the  port,  45,421.5  barrels  of  flour, 
64,656.5  bushels  of  wheat,  6,164  barrels  of  shipbread,  and  1,180.5  barrels  of 
crackers  were  exported.  In  contrast,  only  1,394  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
cleared  the  port.  Also  striking  was  the  collapse  in  wheat  exports  to  291.5 
bushels.  Wheat  spoiled  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  Europe  (the  primary  destinations  for  Virginia's  groins),  and  had  to 
be  converted  into  flour  and  baked  goods.  The  result  was  the  growth  of  new 
industries-milling  and  baking-in  the  region.28 

In  1799,  the  surviving  records  (sixty-four  clearances)  indicate  that 
flour  exports  dropped  to  25,158.5  barrels,  while  corn  fell  to  23,955.5,  and 
shipbread  to  2,907  barrels.  In  contrast,  crackers  rose  to  4,196  barrels,  while 
tobacco  exports  grew  to  2,543  hogsheads.  The  following  year,  for  which 
seventy  manifests  survive,  exports  of  most  of  the  region's  staples  climbed. 
While  flour  exports  dropped  to  23,460.5  barrels,  corn  clearances  increased 
substantially  to  46,370.5  bushels,  as  did  shipbread  (8,190.5  barrels,  and 
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tobacco  (2,658  hogsheads).  Exports  of  crackers  dropped  somewhat  to  3,785.5 
barrels.  Since  the  surviving  records  represent  slightly  over  half  the  average 
number  of  annual  clearances  for  the  years  1801-1805  (when  all  manifests  of 
cleared  ships  survive)  and  the  amount  of  flour  inspected  at  Alexandria  in 
these  years  never  fell  below  120,000  barrels  (with  the  exception  of  1799  for 
which  no  records  could  be  found),  the  total  exports  in  the  years  1797,  1799, 
and  1800  were  probably  twice  the  amounts  recorded  in  the  surviving 
manifests,119 

Between  1801  and  1805  commerce  thrived  in  Alexandria.  In  1801 

39.108.5  barrels  of  flour,  13,533  bushels  of  wheat,  47,920.5  bushels  of  corn, 
4,594  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  just  under  10,000  barrels  of  shipbread  and 
crackers  cleared  the  port  for  foreign  destinations.  The  following  year  Dour 
exports  rose  to  73,575  barrels,  wheat  to  19,080.5  bushels,  and  shipbread  and 
crackers  to  more  than  13,000  barrels.  In  contrast,  corn  exports  fell  to 
28,379  bushels  and  tobacco  to  3,385  hogsheads.  In  1803,  despite  a yellow 
fever  epidemic  which  forced  many  inhabitants  to  leave  the  town  in  the  fall, 
Alexandria  experienced  its  most  prosperous  year  in  the  quarter  century 
following  the  Revolution.  Flour  exports  totalled  98,407.5  barrels,  wheat 

94.903.5  bushels,  com  70,654.5  bushels,  and  shipbread  and  crackers  almost 
25,000  barrels.  Even  tobacco  exports  rose  slightly  to  4,018  hogsheads. 
Smaller  amounts  of  rye,  rye  meal,  oats  and  corn  meal  also  cleared  the  port. 
In  1804  and  1805  Dour  exports  hovered  between  55,000  and  59,000  barrels 
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while  corn  dropped  from  38,417.5  to  16,142  bushels.  After  its  dramatic  rise 
in  1803,  wheat  clearances  fell  to  8,600  bushels  in  1804,  and  to  none  in  1805. 
In  contrast,  shipbread  and  crackers  topped  28,000  barrels  in  1804  and 
30,000  barrels  the  following  year.  Tobacco  exports  remained  fairly  steady, 
with  3,588  hogsheads  leaving  the  port  in  1804  and  4,199  in  1805.  (See 
Figure  2-3)30 

As  helpful  as  export  records  can  be  in  reconstructing  northern 
Virginia's  agricultural  output-and  the  new  reliance  on  grains-it  is 
important  to  remember  that  such  clearances  represented  only  a fraction  of 
the  total  farm  production.  In  addition  to  the  substantial  amounts  of  grain 

traveled  from  Alexandria  to  other  American  ports.31  Unfortunately,  the 
magnitude  of  the  coastwise  trade  can  rarely  be  measured  in  the  surviving 
records  after  1789.  Such  records  exist  only  in  the  years  1803  and  1805.  In 
the  former  year,  81,873.5  barrels  of  flour,  approximately  1,950  barrels  of 
shipbread  and  crackers  (designated  "biscuits"),  37,802  and  8,138  bushels  of 
corn  and  wheat  respectively,  and  633  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  shipped  to 
American  ports.  Stated  differently,  45  percent  of  the  flour,  35  percent  of  the 
corn,  8 percent  of  the  wheat,  7 percent  of  the  bread  and  crackers,  and  14 
percent  of  the  tobacco  shipped  from  Alexandria  went  unrecorded  in  the 
foreign  manifests.  In  1805,  47,236.5  barrels  of  flour,  just  under  2,200 


FIGURE  2-3:  ALEXANDRIA  EXPORTS,  1797-1 


barrels  of  shipbread,  17,469  and  5,829  bushels  of  corn 


t,  and  495 


46  percent  of  the  flour,  100  percent  of  the  wheat.  52  percent  of  the  corn,  7 
percent  of  the  bread  and  crackers,  and  11  percent  of  the  tobacco  cleared  in 
the  aggregate  from  Alexandria.311 

The  agricultural  changes  in  the  region  took  place,  of  course,  without 
any  substantial  change  in  the  composition  of  the  region's  labor  force.33 
Slavery  remained  an  important  component  of  the  regional  economy  despite 
the  fact  that  the  region's  new  primary  staples-wheat  and  grain-are  crops 
that  historians  have  normally  associated  with  family  farms  and  free  labor. 
Indeed,  a number  of  scholars  have  argued  that  the  labor  demands  of  wheat 
production  made  it  incompatible  with  the  labor  constraints  of  slavery. 
"Slavery,"  writes  Eugene  Genovese,  "requires  all  hands  to  be  occupied  at  all 
times.”  Slaves  represented  a fixed  capital  expenditure  by  the  slaveholder. 
Unlike  the  employer  of  free  labor  who  could  discharge  unneeded  employees, 
each  master  was  burdened  with  the  costs  associated  with  variations  in  labor 
demand.  When  the  labor  requirements  decreased  the  slaveholder  was  still 
required  to  pay  for  the  slaves'  maintenance.  Idle  slaves  might  also  "prove 
troublesome  if  left  idle."  As  a result,  slaveholders  pursued  "lines  of 
economic  activity  that  offered  relatively  steady  employment  opportunities."3* 

No  crop  appears  more  incompatible  with  the  constraints  of  slave  labor 
than  wheat.  Wheat  required  that  the  land  first  be  plowed,  usually  to  a 


depth  of  three  to  four  inches,  and  the  seed  planted  in  late  summer, 
generally  between  August  and  September.  After  planting,  the  land  was 
harrowed  once  or  twice  to  cover  the  seed.  After  the  completion  of  this 
procedure  there  was  little  to  do  until  harvest  which  occurred  in  the  early 
summer  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  July.  However,  the 
farmer  had  only  about  ten  days  to  complete  the  harvest.  Wheat  needed  to 
be  gathered  before  it  became  "dead  ripe."  Grain  in  the  “dough  stage”-just 
prior  to  complete  ripening-was  "heavier,  plumper,  sweeter  and  whiter,”  and 
thus  did  not  scatter  so  easily  in  high  winds  or  during  cutting.  Harvesting 
at  this  stage  also  resulted  in  a lighter  and  more  valuable  flour,  and 
increased  the  "succulence  and  saccharine  sweetness"  of  the  straw-and  thus 
its  value-when  used  as  feed.  This  short  harvest  period  placed  great 
demands  on  the  labor  supply.  John  Smyth,  although  he  owned  fifteen 
slaves,  "depended  on  hiring  people  in  harvest"  to  get  in  the  wheat  he  grew 
on  his  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  farm.  He  found,  however,  that  large 
crops  throughout  the  county  in  1774  made  the  hiring  of  laborers  impossible. 
Only  a number  of  innovations  in  his  farming  methods  enabled  him  to 
harvest  353  acres  with  his  available  slave  labor.*5  Wheat,  then,  created  a 
need  for  labor  in  "concentrated  applications."  The  combination  of  slavery 
and  wheat  culture,  historian  Carville  Earle  has  argued,  made  for  an 
"unhappy  marriage”;  slavery  could  not  adapt  to  the  variable  labor  demands 
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Yet  if  slavery  was  on  the  decline  in  Maryland  thanks  to  the  rise  in 
wheat  cultivation,  this  was  not  the  case  south  of  the  Potomac.3’  The 
question,  then,  is  how  did  slaveowners  in  northern  Virginia  adapt  their 
labor  supply  to  the  new  staple.  A number  of  adjustments  could  occur  on  the 
labor  side  of  the  equation.  Slaveowners  could  manumit  their  slaves  and 
replace  them  with  free  labor.  In  the  wake  of  the  Revolution  manumissions 
occurred  more  frequently  than  at  any  period  before  the  Civil  War.  In 
Virginia  the  free  slave  population  increased  from  3,000  to  30,000  between 
1780  and  1810.  However,  as  Robert  McColley  has  argued,  manumissions 
were  infrequent  at  best,  the  vast  majority  of  slaveholders  bequeathing  their 
slaves  to  their  children.  And  if  the  free  black  population  rose  rapidly,  it  was 
still  eclipsed  by  Virginia's  slave  population  which  rose  over  62  percent 
between  1780  and  1810,  from  250,000  to  400,000.  Moreover,  in  1806 
Virginia  lawmakers  sharply  curtailed  the  legal  ability  of  slaveholders  to 
manumit  their  human  property.  If  the  Revolution  "resulted  in  a more 

Another  option  for  removing  excess  slave  labor-selling  slaves  to  the 
Deep  South  and  Southwest-was  not  feasible  in  this  period.  Though  Eli 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  in  1793,  and  there  was  extensive  migration 
to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  after  the  Revolution,  not  until  the  close  of  the 
international  slave  trade  in  1806  did  the  demand  for  Virginia’s  slaves  in  the 
cotton  South  increase.39 


There  was,  however,  one  other  choice.  Slaveholders  could  and  did 
hire  out  excess  hands.  Though  many  contemporaries  deplored  the  practice, 
there  is  evidence  that  it  was  extremely  widespread  throughout  the  South.10 
One  study  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia  (a  southern  Chesapeake 
county  in  which  approximately  half  the  population  was  slave),  argues  that 
the  slave  hiring  "was  pervasive"  between  1780  and  1810,  with  perhaps  90 
percent  of  taxpayers  "involved,  either  as  lessor  or  lessee,  in  the  hire  of 
slaves."  In  this  county,  which  abandoned  tobacco  for  corn  and  livestock  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  hiring  "introduced  flexibility  in  allocating 
workers  in  a diversified  rural  economy."  Other  studies  of  Virginia  in  this 
period  have  also  found  considerable  hiring  of  slaves.  The  practice  could 
furnish  "a  reasonable  living,"  especially  for  those  slaveholders  (such  as 
widows,  spinsters,  minors,  or  professional  men)  who  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  rim  their  own  plantations.  Slave  hiring  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  prevalent  after  the  Revolution  when  a surplus  supply  of  slaves 
developed  as  many  planters  "switched  to  general  farming  and  wheat 
growing,  and  hired  out  slaves  they  could  not  profitably  employ."11 

In  northern  Virginia  slave  hiring  also  appears  to  have  been  widely 
practiced.  Even  a cursory  glance  at  the  local  newspapers  reveals  that 
considerable  slave  hiring  occurred  in  the  region.  Both  those  wishing  to  hire 
slaves  and  those  with  slaves  for  hire  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and 
these  reveal  the  wide  variety  of  jobs  which  blacks  performed.  Slaves  were 


hired  for  agricultural  work  by  plantation  owners,  for  industrial  work  by 
hemp  manufacturers  and  forge  owners,  by  tavernkeepers  and  owners  of 
coffee  bouses  for  service  jobs,  and  to  work  as  personal  and  domestic 
servants.  The  labor  needs  of  the  region,  from  wood  cutters  to  wet  nurses, 
could  be  supplied  from  this  source.'1* 

Perhaps  the  largest  employers  of  hired  slave  labor  in  the  region, 
however,  were  the  transportation  improvement  companies.  Despite 
Washington's  opposition  to  the  use  of  slave  labor,  the  Potomac  Company,  as 
early  as  1785,  advertised  for  "One  Hundred  Negroes  . . . good  and  able 
working  hands,”  for  work  on  the  Potomac  River.  The  company  promised  to 
pay  £20  Virginia  currency  ($66.60)  per  year  for  each  slave,  in  addition  to 
clothing  them,  paying  their  levies,  and  furnishing  them  with  food-one 
pound  of  salt  pork  and  beef  each  day,  "a  sufficiency  of  bread,"  and  "a 
reasonable  quantity  of  spirits  when  necessary."*3 

The  company's  decision  to  rely  upon  slave  labor  instead  of  free  whites 
or  indentured  servants  lay  in  the  difficulty  both  in  procuring  and  controlling 
white  laborers.  In  May  1785  the  directors  authorized  the  hiring  of  100  free 
white  laborers,  but  had  trouble  filling  the  positions.  George  Gilpin,  one  of 
the  directors,  after  scouring  Berkeley  County  for  laborers  in  July  wrote  in 
dismay  to  Washington  that  only  "one  old  dutchman  who  Came  very  drunk" 
thought  enough  of  the  company's  terms  to  sign  on.  He  surmised,  however, 
that  "more  did  not  appear"  because  "their  harvest  [of  wheat]  is  great  and  all 


the  labourers  employd  [sic]."  Moreover,  when  workers  could  be  hired  the 
company  found  them  extremely  "irregular  and  disorderly  in  their 
Behaviour."  According  to  the  superintendent.  James  Rumsey,  the  laborers 
regularly  complained  that  they  did  not  get  paid  their  "money  as  Soon  as  it 
is  Due."  "Every  time  that  they  get  a Little  Drunk.”  an  alarmed  Rumsey 
wrote,  "I  am  cursed  and  abused  about  their  money,"  and  "I  am  Obliged  to 
turn  Overseer."  He  feared  that  "Such  frequent  attacks"  would  "be  attended 
with  bad  Consequences."41 

Faced  with  this  unruly  labor  force  the  company,  in  September  1785, 
authorized  the  "purchase  [of]  sixty  servants"  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
"for  the  use  of  the  . . . Company,"  hoping  that  they  would  provide  a more 
pliant  source  of  manpower.  Still,  the  company’s  labor  troubles  continued. 
In  January  1786  the  Alexandria  newspaper  reported  that  several  of  the 
"Servants  who  had  been  purchased"  by  the  company  had  "ran  away,  but 
being  soon  after  apprehended  were  sentenced  to  have  their  Heads  and 
Eyebrows  shaved."  Even  this  measure  did  not  work;  between  April  18  and 
November  16  the  company  placed  advertisements  for  fifty-five  individual 
runaway  indentured  servants.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  in  1786,  the 
company  once  more  resorted  to  slave  labor,  advertising  to  hire  100  slaves 
for  the  coming  year.45 

Similarly,  the  Little  River  Turnpike  Company,  which  built  the  first 
private  turnpike  in  Virginia  from  Alexandria  to  the  ford  of  the  Little  River 
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in  Loudoun  County,  relied  heavily  on  hired  slave  labor.  Though  the 
incorporation  act  of  the  company  allowed  it  to  employ  for  up  to  six  days  a 
year  tithables  (males  over  16  subject  to  taxation)  residing  within  three  miles 
of  the  road,  once  construction  moved  beyond  the  town  of  Alexandria  the 
company  found  itself  faced  with  labor  shortages.  Consequently,  in  late  1803 
when  construction  had  proceeded  some  four  miles  from  Alexandria,  Richard 
Radcliffe,  one  of  the  contractors  hired  by  the  company,  advertised  for  hired 
slaves.  He  promised  "good  usage  to,  and  punctual  payment  for  then- 
services, " and  requested  that  those  with  slaves  to  hire  "give  the  earliest 
notice  to  the  subscriber."48 

If  slave  hiring  provided  many  slaveholders  with  a means  of  increasing 
the  flexibility  and  profitability  of  their  labor  force,  there  were  nevertheless 
other  solutions  to  the  seeming  incompatibility  of  wheat  farming  and  slavery. 
Farmers  could,  and  did,  grow  supplemental  crops.  In  northern  Virginia,  as 
the  export  records  demonstrate,  tobacco  cultivation  never  entirely 
disappeared.”  Still  more  important,  farmers  throughout  the  region 
produced  large  amounts  of  Indian  corn  for  both  foreign  and  home 
consumption.  Though  derided  by  William  Strickland  as  a crop  that,  in 
combination  with  tobacco,  had  "ruined  the  soil"  of  Virginia,  others  such  as 
John  Taylor  of  Caroline  defended  corn.  Indeed,  Taylor  labeled  it  the 
"national  subsistence,"  which  in  comparison  to  wheat  provided  larger  crops, 
more  manure,  and  more  fodder.  More  to  the  point,  corn  required  a far  more 


extensive  use  of  labor.  While  at  no  time  did  corn  cultivation  demand  the 
kind  of  concentrated  labor  of  the  wheat  harvest,  it  placed  extensive  and 
prolonged  labor  demands  on  an  agricultural  work  force.4" 

Though  methods  of  corn  planting  differed  throughout  Virginia,  the 
crop  was  generally  planted  in  April  or  May  and  ripened  by  September.  In 
the  colonial  period  farmers  planted  corn  using  the  "hoe  and  hill  method,"  in 
which  the  seed  was  planted  in  hills,  which  were  subsequently  "hilled  up" 
when  the  stalk  was  half  grown.  By  the  late  colonial  period  more  farmers 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  seed  by  plowing,  though  the  hoe  was  still  widely 
used  for  cultivation.  In  general,  between  planting  and  July,  corn  required 
tending  approximately  three  times  to  remove  weeds  and  grass  from  around 
the  plants.  In  addition,  throughout  Virginia,  pulling  fodder-that  is, 
removing  tender  leaves  from  the  plant  while  they  remained  green  and 
baling  them  for  use  as  feed  for  livestock-was  widely  practiced.  Many 
farmers  also  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  plant  above  the  highest  ear  and  used 
these  for  fodder.  After  July-at  the  same  time  that  wheat  was  harvested- 
the  corn  crop  was  "laid  by."  Labor  demands  increased  in  the  fall  when  the 
corn  was  harvested,  shucked  and  shelled.  However,  unlike  wheat,  ripened 
corn  in  the  husk  could  stand  in  the  Held  without  damage  until  the  next 
spring,  and  thus  these  tasks  could  be  extended  throughout  the  winter.4" 

Clearly  corn  cultivation  could  easily  be  mixed  with  wheat  to  keep  a 
slave  labor  force  busy  for  most  of  the  year.  And  measured  by  the  region's 


aggregate  output,  it  appears  that  most  farmers  raised  both  crops.  And 
there  were  still  other  means  of  keeping  the  slave  labor  force  busy.  Taylor 
lamented  the  fact  that  many  Virginia  farmers  stuck  to  the  old  "three  shift 
system"  of  crop  rotation:  corn  planted  in  the  first  year,  wheat  in  the  second, 
and  in  the  third  year  the  land  was  left  fallow  and  livestock  allowed  to  graze 
on  it.  He  concluded  that  this  system  of  agriculture,  widely  practiced  in 
grain-producing  regions  of  the  state,  "in  theory  . . . promises  to  kill  our 
lands;  in  practice  . . . fulfills  its  promise."  Despite  its  obvious  problems, 
Taylor  surmised  that  farmers  continued  with  the  practice  because  they 
believed  more  sophisticated  systems  of  rotation  would  leave  them  with  an 
idle  work  force.  On  its  face,  utilizing  the  land  more  frequently  appeared  to 
employ  greater  numbers  of  laborers.  Nonetheless,  Taylor  argued,  a properly 
implemented  four-field  system,  one  in  which  land  lying  fallow  was  well 
manured  and  planted  with  clover,  assured  full  employment.  “The  raising  of 
manure,  covering  with  clover  every  spot  of  land  which  will  bear  it,  and 
converting  all  moist  land  into  meadow,"  he  wrote,  "would  alone"  ensure  the 
full  employment  for  slaves  on  "a  bread  stuff  farm."50  Thus,  agricultural 
improvement-the  employment  of  more  sophisticated  methods  of  crop 
rotation,  manuring,  planting,  and  labor  management-could  help  ensure  the 
compatibility  of  grains  and  slavery.51 

For  Taylor,  like  so  many  of  his  counterparts  in  northern  Virginia,  the 
shift  in  staples  from  tobacco  to  wheat,  did  not  represent  a threat  but  an 


opportunity.  Demonstrating  a flexibility  which  modem  historians  have 
rarely  recognized,  they  responded  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  national 
and  international  markets,  largely  abandoning  Virginia's  traditional  staple 
without  relinquishing  the  Old  Dominion's  primary  labor  supply.  Still,  if  the 
use  of  slaves  remained  a constant  in  Virginia's  agricultural  life,  wheat— with 
its  particular  transportation  and  manufacturing  demands  (and 
opportunities)--set  in  motion  a series  of  changes  in  the  regional  economy 
that  altered  it  profoundly  in  the  years  after  the  Revolution.  More 
importantly,  these  changes,  most  pronounced  in  the  years  following  the 
close  of  the  war.  came  to  be  linked  with  the  Revolution  itself.  It  was  the 
Revolution,  Americans  believed,  that  provided  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
market  changes  without  worrying  about  the  stifling  hand  of  Britain's 
imperial  regulations.  And  it  was  the  Revolution  that  left  Americans  free  to 
follow  the  implications  of  their  new  found  economic  and  commercial 
freedom. 
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12:  434-438.  Charles  Lee  to  Governor  [Edmund]  Randolph,  February  19, 

1787,  in  William  P,  Palmer,  ed.,  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers.  11 
Volumes  (Richmond,  1875-1893),  4:  245.  Lee  to  Randolph,  January  31, 

1788,  Entry  and  Clearance,  1788-1789.  District  of  South  Potomac,  Port  of 
Alexandria,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  LOV. 

19.  Entry  and  Clearance,  1787,  District  of  South  Potomac,  Port  of 
Alexandria;  and  Entry  and  Clearance,  1786-1789,  District  of  South  Potomac, 
Port  of  Yeocomico,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  LOV;  October  27,  1787, 
Fairfax  County  Legislative  Petitions,  1776-1805,  LOV;  reprinted  as 
"Inspection  of  Wheat,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  2nd  Ser.,  2 (October 
1922),  288-291.  It  was  signed  by  81  individuals  among  whom  were  many  of 
Alexandria's  foremost  merchants.  The  legislature  responded  favorably  to 
the  petition,  establishing  new  flour  inspection  warehouses  throughout  the 
state;  outlining  new  grades  of  flour  (superfine,  fine,  middling,  and  shipstufl); 
specifying  the  size,  construction  and  capacity  of  flour  barrels;  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  millers  and  the  inspector;  and  penalties  for 
noncompliance;  see  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  12:  515-520. 

20.  Entry  and  Clearance,  1788-1789,  District  of  South  Potomac,  Port 
of  Alexandria;  and  Entry  and  Clearance  (Bonds  and  Duties),  1788-1789, 
District  of  South  Potomac,  Port  of  Alexandria,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
LOV.  The  Tariff  Act  of  July  4,  1789  empowered  the  federal  government  to 
begin  taxing  imports  to  and  exports  from  all  American  ports  as  of  August  1, 
1789;  see,  Arthur  G.  Peterson,  “Commerce  of  Virginia,  1789-1791,"  William 
and  Mary  Quarterly.  2nd  Ser.,  10  (October  1930),  302. 

21.  On  Lee's  appointment  see,  R.H.  Lee  to  Charles  Lee,  June  7,  1789, 
James  Curtis,  ed.,  Letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee.  2 Volumes  (New  York: 
MacMillan  Company,  1914),  2:  489;  and  George  Washington  to  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  August  2,  1789,  Writings  of  Washington.  30:  369.  On 
Fitzgerald's  and  Simms's  appointments  see,  Charles  Lee  to  Washington, 
April  4,  1793,  Charles  Lee  Papers,  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond, 
Virginia  (hereafter  VHS);  and  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Letters  Received,  1789- 
1829,  Bureau  of  Customs,  Record  Group  36.  National  Archives,  Washington, 
D.C.  (hereafter  NA). 
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a of  the  United  States:  Class  IV: Comi 
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!S  (Washington:  Gales  and  Seaton,  1832),  1:  321.  The  total 
value  in  each  year  for  the  port  of  Alexandria  were  as  follows:  1790-1791: 
$381,242.67;  1791-1792:  $535,592.54;  1792-1793:  $812,889.69;  1793-1794: 
$508,440.82;  and  1794-1795:  $918,460.54.  The  port  of  Dumfries,  Prince 
William  County,  located  on  the  Potomac  to  the  south  of  Alexandria,  also 
possessed  a federal  customhouse  in  this  period  and  was  an  early  rival.  In 
1791,  exports  from  that  port  were  valued  at  $78,860,  and  though  exports 
rose  to  a high  of  $138,739.50  in  1793,  by  1795  the  value  of  its  clearances 
had  fallen  to  $62,088.  In  the  same  year,  Yeocomico  had  exports  valued  at 
only  $12,540.  See  also,  Peterson,  "Commerce  of  Virginia,"  302-303;  and 
idem..  "The  Alexandria  Market  Prior  to 
Quarterly.  2nd  Ser.,  12  (April  1932),  104-105. 

23.  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  5:  350-354;  subseque 
were  passed  in  1765  and  1772  (twice);  see.  ibid-  8:  143,  511-514;  and  9;  250. 
See  also,  Preisser,  "Eighteenth-Century  Alexandria,"  134-135,  139;  and 
James  Donald  Munson,  "From  Empire  to  Commonwealth:  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  1749-1780,"  Ph.D  Dissertation,  University  of  Maryland,  1984,  185. 

24.  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  10:  496-498  (1781);  further  flour 
inspection  acts  can  be  found  in  ibid.,  12:  515-520  (1787);  and  13:  517-524 
(1792).  The  inspection  laws  passed  after  this  date  (in  1793,  1795,  and  1798) 
made  only  minor  changes  in  the  inspection  of  flour;  see  Newton  B.  Jones, 
"Weights,  Measures,  and  Mercantilism:  The  Inspection  of  Exports  in 
Virginia,  1742-1820,"  in  The  Old  Dominion.  126-131. 

25.  Soun 
follows:  1784  t 

1791;  1795:  December  13,  1797,  Alexandria  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV; 
1796:  Alexandria  Advertiser.  August  12,  1797;  1797:  ibid-  August  12,  1797, 
and  January  8.  1798;  1798:  ibid.,  April  3.  1798,  and  Alexandria  Advertiser 
and  District  of  Columbia  Daily  Advertiser.  June  30,  1798;  1800:  A' 
Advertiser  and  Commercial  Intelligencer.  January  2,  1801;  1801: 1 
District  of  Columbia  Daily  Advertiser.  April  9,  and  August  4,  1801;  and 
' Intelligencer.  November  12,  1801, 


and  August  4,  1802;  1802:  ibid-  August  4.  and  November  2,  1802;  1803: 
Alexandria  Expositor.  May  6.  1803;  and  Alexandria  Advertiser  and 
Commercial. Intelligencer.  August  6,  1803;  1804:  Alexandria  Daily 
Advertiser.  March  15,  1804;  and  Alexandria  Expositor.  September  15, 


29.  French  Spoliation  Claims.  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Outward  Foreign 
Manifests,  1799,  1800,  Bureau  of  the  Customs,  Record  Group  36,  NA. 
Between  1801  and  1805  an  average  of  130  ships  cleared  each  year,  ranging 
from  a high  of  185  in  1803  to  a low  of  eighty-seven  in  1801;  see  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  Outward  Foreign  Manifests,  1801-1805,  Bureau  of  Customs, 
Record  Group  36,  NA. 


30.  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Outward  Foreign  Manifests,  1801-1805, 
Bureau  of  the  Customs,  Record  Group  36,  NA.  For  similar,  though  slightly 
different  figures  see,  W.  Freeman  Galpin,  "The  Grain  Trade  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  1801-1815,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  4 (October  1927), 
403-427.  For  an  overview  of  Virginia's  trade  in  this  period  that  focuses 
primarily  on  the  port  of  Norfolk  see,  Winnifred  J.  Losse,  "The  Foreign  Trade 
of  Virginia,  1789-1809,"  William  and  Mary  Quarterly  3rd  Ser„  1 (April 
1944),  161-178.  On  the  1803  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Alexandria  the  best 
sources  are  the  local  newspapers,  surviving  issues  of  which  reprinted  the 
reports  of  the  health  committee  established  by  the  town  council  to  deal  with 
the  outbreak;  see  Alexandria  Expositor.  September  12-October  31,  1803;  and 

November  1,  1803. 


31.  David  C.  Klingaman  has  pointed  out  the  economic  importance  of 
the  coastwise  trade  in  his  dissertation,  "Colonial  Virginia's  Coastwise  and 
Grain  Trade,"  and  in  "The  Importance  of  Grain,"  268-278.  Klingaman 
estimates  that  the  total  per  capita  corn  consumption  in  Virginia  in  1770 
was  eleven  bushels  (including  cattle  and  humans);  "The  Importance  of 
Grain,”  273,  fh.  22.  Sarah  Hughes,  calculating  human  consumption  only, 
estimated  per  capita  com  consumption  at  6.6  bushels  in  1810;  see, 
"Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia,  1782-1810:  The  Economic  and  Social 
Structure  of  a Tidewater  County  in  the  Early  National  Years,"  Ph.D. 
Dissertation.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1975,  Appendix  4,  616-619. 
Given  the  high  level  of  wheat  production  in  northern  Virginia,  it  is  likely 
that  much  of  that  grain  was  consumed  locally,  at  least  by  the  free 
population.  Klingaman  estimated  per  capita  wheat  consumption  in  Virginia 
at  4.3  bushels  annually  in  1770:  "Importance  of  Grain,"  273,  fn.22.  James 
Lemon,  writing  about  Pennsylvania  where  com  consumption  constituted  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  diet,  estimated  annual  per  capita  consumption  at  13.2 
bushels  of  wheat  between  1740  and  1790;  Best  Poor  Man's  Country:  A 

Norton,  1976;  originally  published  Baltimore,  1972),  155. 

32.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  January  30,  1804;  and  Alexandria 
Expositor.  January  10,  1805.  Added  to  the  foreign  exports  total  clearances 
in  these  years  were  as  follows: 


wheat  and  corn  in  bushels;  and  tobacco  in  hogsheads. 
33.  See  Chapter  1. 


34.  Eugene  D.  Genovese,  The  Political  Economt 
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(Middletown,  CT:  Wesleyan  University  Press,  1989;  originally  published, 
1965),  49;  Ralph  V.  Anderson  and  Robert  E.  Gallman,  "Slaves  as  Fixed 
Capital:  Slave  Labor  and  Southern  Economic  Development,"  Journal  of 
American  History  64  (June  1977),  24-26.  For  a contemporary  view  see, 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1857),  140-148.  % 


35.  Harold  B.  Gill,  "Wheat  Culture  in  Colonial  Virginia,"  Agricultural 
History  52  (July  1978),  383-393;  John  H.  Klippart,  The  Wheat  Plant:  Its 
Origin,  Culture.  Growth.  Development.  Composition,  Varieties.  Diseases. 
Etc. . . (Cincinnati:  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys,  & Co.,  1860),  475-477;  Carville 
V.  Earle,  "A  Staple  Interpretation  of  Slavery  and  Free  Labor,"  The 
Geographic  Review  68  (January  1978),  54-59;  John  Ferdinand  Dal/iel 

New  York  Times  and  Arno  Press,  1968;  originally  published,  London,  1784), 
2:  110-127  (quote  110). 

36.  Earle,  "Slavery  and  Free  Labor,"  55,  57;  see  also,  Russell,  North 

Middle  Gmuad;  Maryland  during  the_NinQ.teen.th  Century  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1985),  4-6,  19.  Note,  however,  that  Paul  Clemens 
discovered  a rise  in  the  slave  population  of  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore 
between  1720  and  1775-that  is.  at  the  very  time  when  the  region  was 


37.  See,  for  example.  James  R.  Irwin.  "Exploring  the  Affinity  of 
Wheat  and  Slavery  in  the  Virginia  Piedmont,"  Explorations  in  Economic 
History  25  (July  1988),  295-322,  who  argues  that  in  the  Virginia  Piedmont 
in  the  1850s,  the  "wheat  crop  was  concentrated  on  slave  plantations."(295) 
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38.  Robert  McColley.  SI 
Edition  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1973;  originally  published, 
1964),  114-162;  Winthrop  Jordan,  White  Over  Black:  American  Attitudes 
Toward  the  Negro.  1550-1812  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1968),  342-402;  Hughes,  "Elizabeth  City  County,"  128-138;  Gray, 
Agriculture  in  the  Southern  U.S..  1:  508,  525-526  (quote  p.  526).  Note  also 
that  Morton,  Robert  Carter.  264-269,  argues  that  Carter  aroused  significant 
opposition  both  from  neighbors  and  his  family  when  he  manumitted  his  509 
slaves  beginning  in  1791. 

39.  Genovese,  Political  Economy.  136-137,  dates  the  movement  of 
slaves  from  Virginia  to  the  Deep  South  to  the  1820s.  On  the  migration  of 

Southern  U.S..  2:  650-661.  Sarah  Hughes  found  that  the  slave  population  of 
Elizabeth  City  County  dropped  from  58.3  percent  of  the  total  county 
population  in  1782  to  48  percent  in  1810.  She  argues,  however,  that  this 
population  did  not  move  west  or  south,  but  followed  their  owners  to  other 
settled  parts  of  Virginia.  The  ten  years  between  1795  and  1805  represented 
the  "most  drastic"  period  of  population  adjustment  for  both  white  and  black 
between  1760  and  1860;  "Elizabeth  City  County,"  74-76,  80-81,  107-108, 

118,  150-155,  578. 

40.  See,  for  example,  Frederic  Bancroft,  Slave-Trading  in  the  Old 
South  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1996;  originally 
published,  Baltimore,  1931),  145-164;  Gray,  Agriculture  in  Southern  U.S..  1: 
565-567,  2:  667-668;  Kenneth  Stampp,  The  Peculiar  Institution:  Slavery  in 
the  Ante-Bellum  South  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1956),  67-72,  84,  414; 


V.  Norton,  1989; 


originally  published.  1974),  53,  55-57,  103;  Eugene  Genovese,  B 

originally  published,  1974),  9,  390-392;  Randolph  B.  Campbell,  "Research 
Note:  Slave  Hiring  in  Texas,"  American  Historical  Review  93  (February 
1988),  107-114;  and  Chaplin,  Anxious  Pursuit.  86,  122-124,  326-327. 

41.  Sarah  S.  Hughes,  "Slaves  for  Hire:  The  Allocation  of  Black  Labor 
in  Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia,  1782-1810,”  V 
Quarterly.  3rd  Ser.,  35  (April  1978),  260-286  (quotes  2< 

"Elizabeth  City  County,"  67-69,  155-189,  251,  253-256;  Peter  W 


(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1993),  26;  McColley,  Slavery  and 

Presstai1972in87-88te  See  also.  Morton^Robert  Carter.  76-77,  106-107,  282. 
285.  In  1791,  Carter  hired  out  only  11  slaves  directly,  but  he  also  leased  all 
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but  two  of  his  eleven  plantations,  including  the  slaves  thereon.  David  R. 
Goldfield,  Ilrhnn  Growth  in  the  Age  of  Sectionalism:  Virginia.  1847-1861 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1977),  130-138,  notes  the 
frequency  of  slave  hiring  in  urban  Virginia  in  the  fifteen  years  prior  to 
secession.  "Slave  hiring,"  he  writes,  "underscored  the  versatility  and 
flexibility  of . . . slavery  in  a modern  urban  setting."(137) 

42.  In  the  1780s  and  1790s  see,  for  example,  Virginia  Journal  and 
Alexandria  Advertiser.  June  19,  1787:  Virginia  Centinel.  April  23,  1788; 

February  17,  March  10,  June  23,  November  10,  1791;  January  12  (twice), 
November  1 (twice),  November  8,  1792;  Columbian  Mirror  and  Alexandria 
Gazette.  April  19,  May  24,  October  28,  1794;  August  1,  1795;  January  21, 
February  6,  March  10  and  17,  April  16  (supplement).  May  12,  June  4, 
August  9,  November  10,  December  1,  3,  8,  and  27,  1796.  This  list  is  by  no 
means  inclusive,  Thomas  Preisser  argues  that  slave  hiring  was  "widespread 
in  Alexandria"  prior  to  1775,  and  that  many  merchant  firms  hired  their 
slave  labor;  "Eighteenth-Century  Alexandria,"  98-99.  Likewise,  Eugenia  B. 
Smith,  Centreyille.  Virginia;  Its  History  and  Architecture  (Fairfax,  VA: 
Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisor,  1973),  44,  argues  that  slave  hiring 
provided  "a  significant  means  of  income  for  several  residents  of  Centreville," 
a village  twenty  miles  west  of  Alexandria,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

43.  Virginia  Jounjojand  Alexandria  Advertiser,  November  3,  1785. 
Similar  advertisements  appeared  annually  in  the  Alexandria  newspapers 
until  the  completion  of  the  river  works  in  1803. 

44.  Meetings  of  May  31,  July  1,  and  September  9,  1785,  Records  of 
the  Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807,  National  Parks  Service, 

1785;  George  Gilpin  to  Washington,  July  10,  1785,  Grace  L.  Nute,  ed„ 
"Washington  and  the  Potomac:  Manuscripts  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society,  [1754],  1769-1796,"  Ammgan_Hi.s.torical. Review  28  (July  1923),  713; 
James  Rumsey  to  William  Hartshorne,  September  26,  1785,  Records  of  the 
Potomac  Company,  Correspondence  and  Reports,  1785-1811,  National  Parks 
Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA. 

45.  Meetings  of  September  9,  Octobor  18,  1785,  and  October  4,  1786, 
Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807,  National  Parks 
Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA:  Virginia  Journal  and  Alexandria  Advertiser. 
April  27,  May  18,  June  15,  July  13,  August  3,  17,  24,  November  2 and  16, 
1786.  The  company  continued  to  use  some  free  labor  and  a few  indentured 
servants  in  later  years,  particularly  in  skilled  positions,  but  between  1786 
and  1803  it  relied  most  heavily  on  hired  slave  labor.  Indeed,  by  1793  the 
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company  was  hiring  upwards  of  200  slaves  per  year,  and  in  1797  100  slaves 
were  hired^see  ^fflnM.Gazetle^a^d  Alexandria  Advertiser,  December  13, 

For  another  description  of  the  company's  problems  with  its  labor  force  and 
its  turn  to  slavery  see,  Way,  Common  Labour.  1-2,  18-46,  125-129. 

46.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  December  17,  1803,  July  12,  1804, 
and  October  24,  1805.  See  also,  Timothy  J.  Hills,  "The  Origins  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Little  River  Turnpike:  Urbanization  and  Economic  Change  in 
Northern  Virginia,  1780-1820,"  M.A.  Thesis,  Washington  State  University, 
1993,  97-101;  and  Philip  Morrison  Rice,  "Internal  Improvements  in  Virginia, 
1775-1860,"  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
1948,  445.  The  incorporating  act  of  the  Little  River  Turnpike  Company  is 
found  in,  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Large.  2;  383-386;  it  passed  the  Virginia 
legislature  January  28,  1802. 

47.  Indeed,  Lewis  Gray  repons  that  in  the  late  1790s  there  was  "an 
expansion  of  tobacco  production,  even  in  the  wheat  growing  section  of 
Loudoun  County,  Virginia";  Agriculture  in  Southern  U.S..  2:  605. 

48.  Strickland,  Observations.  52;  John  Taylor,  Arator:  Being  a Series 
of  Agricultural  Essays.  Practical  and  Political:  In  Sixty-One  Numbers. 
Fourth  Edition  (Petersburg:  Whitworth  & Yancey,  1818;  originally 
published,  1813),  107  (quote),  69-71;  see  also,  N.F.  Cabell,  "Some  Fragments 
of  an  Intended  Report  on  the  Post  Revolutionary  History  of  Agriculture  in 
Virginia."  William  and  Man'  Quarterly,  1st  Ser.,  26  (January  1918),  162- 
163.  It  is  notable  that  though  Taylor  was  a resident  of  Caroline  County 
(lying  between  Richmond  and  the  Rappahannock  River),  he  first  chose  to 
publish  Arator  in  1810  in  a Georgetown  newspaper.  The  Spirit  of  '76.  Thus, 
the  improving  farmers  of  northern  Virginia  must  have  been  readily  familiar 

Republican  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1980),  220-221. 

49.  Earle,  "Slavery  and  Free  Labor,"  55,  61;  Gray,  Agriculture  in 
Southern  U.S..  1:  173-174,  2:  813-815;  Taylor,  Arator.  102-115;  Smyth,  Tour 
of  the  US.  2:  193;  Russell,  North  America.  81-83;  Klippart,  The  Wheat 
Plant.  655-661.  For  a detailed  description  of  corn  culture  from  planting  to 

Corn  as  a Wav  of  Life  in  Pioneer  America  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1981),  51-111. 


50.  Taylor,  Arator.  83-85  (quote  83),  99-101  (quote  101). 

51.  For  a full  discussion  of  the  extent  of  agricultural  improvement  in 


CHAPTER  3 

RIVERS  AND  THE  MARKET 

On  August  10,  1784  "A  Farmer,”  writing  in  the  Virginia  Journal, 
celebrated  the  fact  that  "American  independence”  was  "finally  and 
completely  accomplished."  The  Farmer  was  most  impressed  by  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  new  United  States;  this  was  "a  country,"  he 
observed,  "formed  for  the  most  extensive  commercial  connexions  [sic]."  Yet 
commercial  prosperity  required  that  Americans  turn  their  "attention"  "to 
the  means"  of  opening  the  country's  "internal  intercourse."  In  particular,  a 
Farmer  implored  northern  Virginians  to  lose  "no  time  with  respect  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomack,  on  a large  and  extensive  plan."  He  noted  that 
"no  district ...  in  the  United  States  . . . has  encreased  [sic]  so  much  as  the 
countiy  on  the  Potomack  in  population  and  riches,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
"many"  and  "obvious  advantages"  the  navigation  would  have  for  "the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  branches"  of  the  river.  Moreover,  the  project's 
benefits  would  be  national  in  scope.  The  river,  he  declared,  could  be  used  to 
establish  a "general  communication  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
country."  Because  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac  lay  relatively  close  to 
those  of  the  Ohio  a Farmer  believed  that  when  the  Potomac  had  been 
cleared  a canal  of  only  eighteen  miles  "from  a branch  of  the  Potomack  to  a 
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branch  of  the  Ohio"  would  enable  boats  to  pass  unobstructed  from  the 
western  territories  to  the  eastern  seaports.  Linking  the  east  to  the  west  in 
this  way  would  create  "a  general  Union  of  interests"  in  the  nation.  The 
Potomac  project,  then,  promised  prosperity  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"country  on  the  Potomack”  while  helping  to  cement  the  new  and  fragile 
Union.  "No  undertaking,"  a Farmer  concluded,  "can  be  conceived  of  greater 

The  Farmer  was  not  the  Erst  to  see  a great  future  in  the  Potomac. 

As  early  as  the  late  1740s,  a small  group  of  northern  neck  gentry-consisting 
of  men  such  as  Thomas  Lee,  George  Mason,  Robert  Carter,  and  Augustine 
and  Lawrence  Washington-had  seen  the  Potomac  River  valley  as  the 
primary  means  to  access  the  West  and  enrich  themselves.  In  1747  they 
created  the  Ohio  Company  and  requested  a patent  from  the  British  crown 
for  200,000  acres  near  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  River  which  they  received  in 
1749.  The  company's  founders  hoped  to  profit  from  land  speculation,  the  fur 
trade  and  imperial  expansion  into  the  west.  The  French  and  Indian  War, 
however,  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  Ohio  Company's  founders.  Still,  hopes 
for  the  Potomac  route  to  the  West  remained  bright.  In  1754  George 
Washington,  who  would  come  to  play  a central  role  in  efforts  to  clear  the 
Potomac,  argued  that  the  river  presented  "the  most  expeditious  way"  to  the 
Ohio  country,  and  that  it  only  required  the  removal  of  a few  obstructions  to 
make  it  navigable.  In  the  early  1760s  a group  of  adventurers  which 


included  Thomas  Cresap  of  Maryland  proposed  the  formation  of  a company 
to  clear  the  Potomac,  but  nothing  came  of  the  plan  after  Pontiac's  Rebellion 
and  the  Proclamation  of  1763  closed  the  West.2 

Despite  the  imperial  restrictions,  in  the  late  1760s  John  Semple,  a 
Virginia  merchant  originally  from  Scotland,  proposed  a new  scheme  to  make 
the  Potomac  navigable.  Semple  operated  an  ironworks  at  Keep  Triste  west 
of  Harpers  Ferry.  He  hoped  to  use  the  river  to  transport  unprocessed  iron 
from  that  point  to  his  iron  mill  on  the  Occoquan  River  in  Prince  William 
County  south  of  Alexandria,  and  save  the  expenses  of  land  transport. 

Semple  promoted  his  plan,  however,  by  emphasizing  its  extensive  benefits. 
In  1769  he  presented  to  Washington  a proposal  which  estimated  the  cost  of 
clearing  the  Potomac  at  £5,000.  He  stressed  that  the  Potomac  presented 
the  "best  channell  [sic]  ...  for  inland  trade  that  can  be  possibly  had  in 
British  America."  "The  vast  bodies  of  land  now  ceded  to  us  by  the  Indians" 
by  the  1768  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  he  argued,  "must  open  a new  and 
extensive  field  of  commerce,"  particularly  for  "the  very  lucrative  Skin  and 
furr  [sic]  Trade."  More  directly,  clearing  the  Potomac  would  allow  farmers 
and  manufacturers  bordering  the  river  to  transport  "any  commodity 
whatever,"  "with  Safety  and  ease  at  a small  and  reasonable  Expence." 
Apparently  Washington  was  convinced  of  the  practicality  of  Semple's  sketch 
for  in  December  1769  he  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  presented  a bill 


incorporating  the  proposals  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  The  bill 
was  read  twice  and  engrossed,  but  no  further  action  was  taken.3 

Others  were  equally  captivated  by  plans  to  clear  the  river.  In  June 
1770  Thomas  Johnson  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland  conveyed  to 
Washington  a "subscription  paper"  seeking  the  backing  of  private 
individuals  willing  to  finance  a navigation  project.  Like  Semple,  Johnson 
operated  an  iron  works  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  sought  a 
means  to  transport  his  product  cheaply  to  world  markets.  The  Potomac 
navigation,  he  noted,  would  have  "immediate  advantages"  for  "Landholders 
on  the  navigable  Waters,"  lowering  the  costs  of  transporting  their  produce  to 
market.  Accordingly,  widespread  local  support  for  the  project  could  be 
expected.  Like  Semple,  however,  Johnson  couched  the  benefits  of  his 
proposal  in  the  broadest  possible  terms.  Clearing  the  river,  he  argued,  held 
out  "future  advantages"  that  would  benefit  "the  Community  . . . as  an  intire 
Isicl  Body."  In  particular,  the  Potomac  would  become  "the  Channel  of 
Conveyance  and  Connection  between  the  new  Country  westward  and 
Britain."  Equally  important,  Johnson  was  convinced  that  lower 
transportation  costs  would  induce  Virginia's  and  Maryland's  farmers  to 
switch  from  tobacco  to  wheat.  "Too  much  Tobacco,"  he  argued,  "often  has 
been  raised,"  leading  to  glutted  markets  and  lower  prices.  The  region's 

were  “nearly  two  to  one  in  favr.  of  bringing  Tobacco  to  Market  rather  than 
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Wheat."  If  the  Potomac  were  cleared,  however,  the  costa  of  carrying  wheat 
would  fall  "one  half  at  least."  The  region  might  then  "greatly  increase  our 
Export  of  wheat"  to  Europe,  where  a rising  "Demand"  had  led  to  a dramatic 
rise  in  "the  price."* 

Nothing  came  of  Johnson's  scheme  in  1770,  but  he  remained  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  clearing  the  Potomac  River  in  Maryland. 

Moreover,  he  realized  that  success  required  cooperation  with  supporters  of 
the  scheme  in  Virginia  where  Washington  was  taking  a leading  role  in 
promoting  similar  plans.  By  1772  the  two  men  were  actively  collaborating. 
That  year  Johnson  presented  a bill  to  the  Maryland  assembly  which 
authorized  trustees  to  raise  money  by  subscription  and  lottery  to  extend  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Tidewater  to  Fort  Cumberland,  200 
miles  to  the  west.  Simultaneously,  Washington  presented  a comparable  bill 
to  Virginia  legislature.  In  Maryland  the  plan  floundered  due  to  the 
opposition  of  Baltimore  merchants  who  feared  that  Georgetown  would 
supplant  their  growing  town,  and  the  concern  of  Governor  Robert  Eden  that 
the  Potomac  bill  would  "weaken  the  proprietary  claim  of  jurisdiction"  over 
the  Potomac.  Washington  was  more  successful  in  Virginia  and  the  bill 
became  law  in  February  1772,  though  it  stipulated  that  if  action  were  not 
taken  by  November  1,  1773  the  act  would  become  void.  When  Maryland 
legislature  foiled  to  pass  a similar  statute  the  Virginia  act  was  stillborn.  As 
Washington  noted  to  Marylander  Jonathan  Boucher  the  "Execution"  of  the 


Virginia  legislation  "must  necessarily  be  suspended  till  some  thing  similar 
passes  into  Law  in  your  province."* 

Yet  the  Virginia  law  generated  further  activity.  John  Ballendine,  a 
Virginia  ironmaker  and  adventurer,  approached  Washington  with  a plan  to 
examine  "all  the  canals  and  inland  navigation  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,"  in  order  to  "qualify  himself*  to  direct  the  construction  necessary  to 
make  the  Potomac  navigable.  Washington,  impressed  with  Ballendine's 
"natural  genius"  for  works  "of  this  sort,"  believed  some  "encouragement" 
should  be  offered.  However,  he  worried  that  the  ironmaker's  "loose" 
principles  might  convince  others  to  withhold  support.  Over  the  previous 
twenty  years  Ballendine's  unscrupulous  practices  had  earned  him  "a 
reputation  for  business  dishonesty."  As  R.H.  Lee  noted  in  1776,  Ballendine 
"will  talk  amazingly,  promise  most  fairly,  but  do  nothing  to  purpose."  In 
the  end,  Lee  concluded,  "very  little  may  be  expected"  from  his  schemes. 

Still,  Ballendine  generated  sufficient  backing  to  fund  a two-year  visit  to 
Great  Britain  and  France,  where  he  amassed  engineering  knowledge  and  "a 
great  variety  of  machines  and  utensils"  needed  for  work  on  the  river.  In 
1774  he  returned  to  Virginia,  surveyed  the  Potomac  and  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  £44,887.10  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  the  river  between  the 
Tidewater  and  Fort  Cumberland." 

Ballendine's  proposals  soon  attracted  a number  of  prominent  Virginia 
and  Maryland  supporters.  Twenty-one  Virginians  from  the  northern  neck, 


and  twenty-two  Marylanders  agreed  to  back  the  project  and  were  appointed 
trustees.  In  December  1774  some  of  the  trustees  met  in  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria  and  authorized  Bnllendine  to  hire  fifty  slaves  to  begin 
construction  on  a canal  around  the  Little  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  same 
time,  George  Mason  of  Virginia  was  appointed  to  draft  a new  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  trustees  to  establish  a company  empowered  to  clear  the  river 
for  navigation.  By  March  1775  he  had  completed  the  task  and  the  bill  was 
ready  to  present  to  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  assemblies.’ 

By  this  time,  however,  the  scheme  faced  a new  problem.  The 
escalating  revolutionary  crisis  distracted  the  attention  of  the  region's 
leaders  and  disrupted  the  colonial  legislatures.  The  Maryland  legislature 
never  sat  after  April  1774,  and  though  a Potomac  River  bill  passed  the 
Virginia  house  in  June  1775  it  never  received  royal  assent.  Yet  even  if  the 
Revolution  had  not  interceded  the  project  faced  a severe  shortage  of  funds. 
Though  Ballendine  estimated  that  some  £40,000  would  be  needed  to 
complete  the  project,  the  trustees  themselves  had  subscribed  only  £6,750  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland  currencies  and  collecting  the  money 
promised  to  be  difficult.  Johnson  noted  in  early  1775  that  he  could  not 
"raise  any  sum  of  money  without  selling  a part  of  my  Estate,"  and,  he 
continued,  other  subscribers  to  the  scheme  were  "circumstanced  as  myself." 
He  concluded  that  unless  the  Maryland  assembly  agreed  to  "assist  us"  by 
loaning  "a  sum  of  money  ...  to  the  subscribers,"  financial  shortfalls  would 


cripple  the  project.  Perhaps  this  explains  why  Washington  could  report  that 
"none  met"  when  he  traveled  to  Alexandria  in  late  January  1775  for  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees.'* 

The  problem  of  insufficient  capital  was  one  that  Washington  had 
foreseen  as  early  as  1770  when  Johnson  first  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
private  company  to  clear  the  Potomac.  Washington  heartily  concurred  in 
the  idea,  but  he  questioned  whether  a private  enterprise  lacking 
government  support  would  possess  adequate  capital.  Two  groups,  he 
argued,  could  be  counted  upon  to  support  the  project:  "those  who  are 
actuated  by  motives  of  Public  spirit;  and  those  . . . who  from  proximity  to 
the  Navigation  will  reap  the  salutary  effects  of  clearing  the  River."  Yet 
while  Washington  anticipated  broad  support  among  those  "whose  Interest 
must  naturally  Incline  them  to  wish  well  to  the  undertaking,"  he  doubted 
that  people  "unconnected  with  the  River"  would  subsidize  the  project.  To 
circumvent  this  problem,  he  proposed  that  any  private  company  formed  be 
"vested  by  the  two  Legislatures  with  a kind  of  property  in  the  Navigation." 
The  company's  jurisdiction  over  the  river  would  enable  it  to  collect  tolls 
after  the  river  had  been  cleared  and  reimburse  investors  "their  first 
advances  with  a high  Interest."  The  abundant  profits,  Washington  argued, 
would  attract  "a  third  set"  of  investors,  "the  monied  Gentry,"  by  whose 
support  the  company  would  "gain  considerable  strength."  This  principle 


was  embodied  in  the  abortive  1772  Virginia  bill.  More  important,  it  also 
underlay  the  post-war  efforts  to  clear  the  river.9 

Interest  in  the  Potomac  navigation  rebounded  quickly  after  the  war. 
Shortly  after  Washington's  return  to  Mount  Vernon  in  December  1783,  he 
received  a letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  urging  that  new  efforts  be 
undertaken  to  make  the  river  navigable.  Jefferson  argued  that  the  Potomac 
provided  the  best  means  of  linking  the  eastern  ports  and  the  western 
territories.  The  proximity  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Potomac's  north 
branch  to  the  Youghiogheny  and  Cheat  Rivers,  he  argued,  made  them  the 
"true  doors  to  Western  commerce."  Jefferson  foresaw  only  one  possible  rival 
to  the  Potomac  route  to  the  west.  New  York  City  could  be  linked  to  the 
Ohio  territory  by  a circuitous  route  which  involved  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Mohawk  River.  This  northern  route  was  "already  open  and  known  in 
practice,"  he  noted,  but  "the  trade  of  the  Ohio  ...  is  nearer  to  Alexandria 
than  to  New  York  by  730  miles."  "Nature,"  Jefferson  contended,  "has 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Patowmac,  and  through  that  channel  offers  to  pour 
into  our  lap  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Western  world."  He  proposed  that 
the  Virginia  legislature  lay  a specific  tax  to  finance  the  project,  though  he 
realized  that  a new  tax  would  engender  widespread  opposition.  And  he 
called  upon  Washington  to  head  the  project;  only  a person  of  the  retired 
General's  stature  could  "remove"  such  objections.  Finally,  Jefferson  urged 


prompt  action;  he  was  convinced  that 
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unprecedented  opportunity  to  link  the  east  and  west.  “This  is  the  moment 
...  for  seizing"  the  western  trade,  he  wrote,  "if  ever  we  mean  to  have  it.”10 

Of  course.  Jefferson  was  preaching  to  the  converted.  Washington 
needed  little  prodding  to  resume  his  efforts  to  clear  the  river.  He  replied  to 
Jefferson  that  "my  opinion  coincides  perfectly  with  yours  respecting  the 
practicability  of  an  easy,  and  short  communication  between  the  waters  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac."  He  noted,  however,  that  any  project  to  clear  the 
river  must  also  involve  the  state  of  Maryland,  whose  "interest  and  policy  . . . 
is  proportionately  concerned  with  that  of  Virginia  to  remove  obstructions." 
He  recommended  that  Jefferson  contact  Thomas  Johnson  from  whom  "great 
information  may  be  derived"  regarding  the  strength  of  support  in  Maryland. 
He  also  doubted  whether  Jefferson's  funding  plan  and  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  "for  purposes  . . . remote"  would  find  any  support  in  Virginia." 

Soon  thereafter  Congress  appointed  Jefferson  as  the  American 
representative  to  France,  and  his  involvement  in  the  project  ended. 

However,  interest  in  the  Potomac  navigation  remained  high.  In  April  1784 
William  Scott,  a prominent  resident  of  Alexandria  and  eventual  investor  in 
the  Potomac  Company,  alluded  to  the  "truly  liberal  and  patriotic  commercial 
measures  of  the  town"  which  promised  to  make  it  "amongst  the  first  trading 
towns  in  the  United  States."  Four  months  later  the  article  by  "A  Farmer" 
specifically  calling  for  the  Potomac  to  be  cleared  appeared  in  the  public 
prints.  Finally,  on  September  1 Washington  set  out  on  a month-long 
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journey  to  the  West,  ostensibly  to  visit  his  "Landed  property  West  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains"  and  establish  legal  title  to  lands  in  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania  of  which  squatters  had  taken  possession.  However, 
Washington  also  undertook  the  trip  “to  obtain  information  of  the  nearest 
and  best  communication  between  the  Eastern  & Western  Waters;  & to 
facilitate  as  much  as  in  me  lay  the  Inland  Navigation  of  the  Potomack." 
Indeed,  by  the  journey’s  end  the  Potomac  navigation  had  become  his 
primary  focus.'3 

Washington's  journey  confirmed  for  him  the  advantages  of  clearing 
the  Potomac.  Not  only  would  it  direct  the  "immense"  produce  of  "all  that 
fertile  Country  between  the  bleu  [sic]  ridge  and  the  Alligany  [sic] 
Mountains,"  to  the  ports  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown,  but  it  would  enable 
the  Potomac  ports  to  capture  the  "immeasurable"  trade  of  the  entire  Ohio 
territory.  Equally  important,  linking  the  eastern  states  and  western 
territories  via  the  Potomac  would  help  strengthen  the  new  nation's  political 
ties.  The  western  settlers,  Washington  believed,  lacked  a clear  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  because  the  only  feasible  market  for  their  produce  was 
Spanish-held  New  Orleans.  The  settlers,  Washington  wrote,  "stand  as  it 
were  on  a pivot-the  touch  of  a feather  would  almost  incline  them  any  way." 
Thus,  America  must  "apply  the  cement  of  interest  to  bind  all  parts  of  it  [the 
nation]  together."  And  the  most  durable  glue  the  country  could  employ  was 
"commercial  connections"  because  these  were  the  "most  difficult  to  dissolve." 
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Thus,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  "to  open  a wide  door,  and  make  a 
smooth  way  for  the  Produce  of . . . [the  Ohio]  Country  to  pass  to  our 
Markets  before  the  trade  may  get  into  another  channel."1’ 

Washington’s  journey  also  persuaded  him  that  the  north  branch  of 
the  Potomac  (Maryland's  southern  boundary)  could  be  most  easily  linked  to 
either  the  Cheat  or  Youghiogheny,  both  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela 
which  eventually  flowed  into  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh.  He  determined  that 
the  distance  from  Detroit  to  Alexandria  via  the  Youghiogheny  amounted  to 
some  607  miles,  with  two  portages  of  seventeen  miles.  From  Detroit  to 
Alexandria  via  the  Cheat  River  would  total  663  miles,  with  twenty-eight 
miles  of  portages.  In  contrast,  the  distance  from  Detroit  to  Philadelphia 
amounted  to  at  least  741  miles  (with  numerous  portages),  and  from  Detroit 
to  New  York  943  miles.  Thus,  "the  shortest,  easiest,  and  least  expensive 
communication  with  the  invaluable  and  extensive"  territory  west  of  the 
Appalachians  was  via  the  Potomac.1’ 

Upon  his  return  to  Mount  Vernon  on  October  4,  Washington  actively 
campaigned  to  gain  broader  support  for  the  Potomac  project.  He  addressed 
a long  letter  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Benjamin  Harrison,  which 
described  in  detail  the  advantages  of  opening  links  to  the  West. 

Washington  realized  that  support  for  such  a project  would  flounder  on  the 
sectional  rivalries  within  the  state.  In  order  to  overcome  such  resistance  he 
recommended  that  Harrison  appoint  commissioners  to  survey  the  Potomac 
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and  James  Rivers,  and  assured  the  governor  that  both  rivers  "will  be  found 
of  equal  importance  and  convenience"  in  providing  navigable  routes  to  the 
west.  Finally,  he  urged  the  passage  of  an  act  to  incorporate  a private 
company  (or  companies)  to  raise  the  capital  to  clear  the  rivers.  Washington 
sent  a similar  letter  to  George  Plater,  a senator  in  the  Maryland  legislature, 
and  by  the  middle  of  October  he  had  forwarded  a draft  of  a petition  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a company  to  clear  the  Potomac  to  Thomas  Johnson.18 

Washington’s  efforts  aroused  widespread  support  throughout  northern 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  On  November  15  "a  very  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting"  of  supporters  of  the  "vast,  great,  political  and  commercial  Object, 
the  rendering  navigable  of  the  River  Potomack  from  Tide-Water."  met  in 
Alexandria.  The  meeting,  which  attracted  supporters  from  both  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  "unanimously  resolved"  to  forward  petitions  and  a draft  bill 
to  the  legislatures  of  both  states  asking  "to  form  a Company,  with  such 
Immunities  as  might  seem  meet  to  them  to  grant."  The  petition  and  bill 
reached  the  Virginia  legislature  on  December  4.  It  represented  the  clearest 
expression  of  Washington's  ideas  about  the  benefits  of  the  project  and  the 
organization  needed  to  the  bring  it  fruition.  After  first  noting  that  a 
navigable  Potomac  would  encourage  the  "Agriculture  and  commerce"  of  the 
northern  Virginia  and  western  Maryland,  the  petition  stressed  the 
"beneficial  political  Consequences"  a regular  "intercourse  . . . with  the 
Western  Settlers"  would  have  for  "the  federal  Union."  Moreover,  the 


petition  specifically  requested  that  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  establish  "a  Company  with  a large  Capital  and  adequate  power  to 
be  recompensed  for  their  expence  and  risque  by  moderate  permanent  Tolls 
secure  to  them[,]  their  Heirs  and  Assigns."  The  new  company,  then,  was  to 
be  given  eminent  domain  over  the  river  in  return  for  making  it  navigable. 
The  petitioners  concluded  by  declaring  that  it  was  "certain"  that  "Sufficient 
Capital"  would  be  "soon  Subscribed  by  men  able  to  comply  with  their 
engagements."16 

The  Maryland  legislature  quickly  passed  a bill  creating  the  Potomac 
Company.  In  Virginia,  according  to  James  Madison,  the  assembly  "lent  a 
ready  ear  to  the  project,"  but  the  height  of  the  proposed  tolls  aroused 
opposition.  In  mid-December  the  Virginia  legislature  appointed 
Washington,  Horatio  Gates,  and  Thomas  Blackburn  (though  the  task 
ultimately  fell  to  Washington)  to  negotiate  with  commissioners  from 
Maryland  to  compose  a bill  satisfactory  to  both  states.  The  commissioners 
met  on  December  22  and  by  December  28  Washington  could  report  that  an 
act  had  passed  through  both  houses  of  the  Maryland  assembly  "in  a day" 
and  "with  only  9 dissenting  voices."  The  new  statute  "reduced  most  of  the 
Tolls  from  what  they  were  in  the  first  Bill"  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Virginia  house.  More  important,  it  authorized  "each  State 
to  contribute  (upon  the  terms  of  private  Subscribers)  to  the  expence  of'  the 
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undertaking.  The  revised  bill  was  presented  to  the  Virginia  legislature  a 
few  days  later  and  "passed  without  opposition"  on  January  12.  1785.” 

More  than  Washington's  efforts  were  required,  however,  to  ensure 
that  the  Potomac  Company  bill  passed  the  Virginia  legislature.  While 
Washington  was  in  Annapolis,  Madison  had  taken  charge  of  passing  a series 
of  internal  improvement  acts  that  were  intended  to  appease  all  sections  of 
the  state.  In  December  1784  an  act  to  survey  the  James  River  and  to  create 
a company  to  clear  the  river  passed  the  House.  In  January  the  legislature 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  a survey  of  the  land  between  the  headwaters 
of  the  James  and  the  New  Rivers  (which  flowed  northwest  into  the  Ohio), 
and  the  construction  of  a road  to  link  the  two.  A similar  resolution  (passed 
jointly  with  the  Maryland  assembly)  called  for  a survey  of  the  territory 
between  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Cheat  River  and  the 
eventual  construction  of  a road  between  those  two  rivers.  Finally,  an  act  to 
survey  the  region  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  (in  southeast  Virginia)  and 
eventually  construct  a canal  between  the  Elizabeth  River  and  Albemarle 
Sound  in  North  Carolina  was  passed.  Only  by  such  "logrolling"  was 
Madison  able  to  generate  support  for  the  Potomac  project.  However,  these 
simultaneous  efforts  dissipated  the  resources  that  could  be  expended  on  any 
one  project.18 

The  act  for  "opening  and  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Potowmack 
river"  incorporated  the  "Potowmack  company"  as  a private  joint-stock 


enterprise.  The  new  company  was  empowered  to  clear  the  Potomac  River 
and  construct  all  necessary  works  in  return  for  "reasonable  tolls  forever" 
imposed  on  all  craft  that  used  the  river,  though  the  river  itself  was  deemed 
a public  highway.  The  work  was  to  begin  within  one  year,  and  the  company 
required  to  clear  the  river  from  the  Great  Falls  "to  the  highest  place 
practicable  on  the  North  branch"  within  three  years,  and  from  the  Great 
Falls  to  the  Tidewater  within  ten  years.  The  legislation  authorized  the 
company  to  issue  500  shares  valued  at  £100  Sterling  (or  $444.44)  each  for  a 
capital  reserve  of  £50,000  or  $222,220.  The  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
were  required  to  buy  fifty  shares  apiece.  The  company  was  empowered  to 
sell  the  shares  of  delinquent  subscribers,  and  to  purchase  land  along  the 
river  (or  have  it  condemned  by  the  courts).  The  state  established  an 
elaborate  set  of  toll  rates,  and  authorized  the  company  to  deny  passage,  or 
in  some  situations  to  seize  the  vessels  of  those  who  refused  to  pay  the 
required  tolls.  The  act  also  mandated  that  the  canals  and  all  the  works 
constructed  by  the  company  were  to  be  regarded  as  real  estate,  and  were  to 
remain  tax  exempt.  This  regulation  was  designed  to  encourage  private 
investment  in  the  company,  as  was  Virginia  and  Maryland's  purchase  of 
one-fifth  of  the  stock.19 

The  measures  woi’ked  well,  for  public  support  for  the  project  was 
high.  The  shares  went  on  sale  in  early  February  1785  in  Alexandria. 
Richmond,  and  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  Georgetown,  Annapolis,  and 
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Frederick  town,  Maryland,  By  April  subscriptions  by  individuals  totaled 
£10,000.  The  Alexandria  newspaper  reported  in  April  that  subscriptions 
"are  (sejlling  so  fast,  that”  the  "gre[at]  and  important  Work"  of  clearing  the 
Potomac  "will  be  immediately  carried  into  Execution."30  When  the  company 
first  met  in  Alexandria  on  May  17,  403  of  the  500  shares  had  been 
subscribed.  Of  that  total  the  state  of  Virginia  had  subscribed  for  100  shares 
(fifty  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  fifty  purchased  by  the  state  for 
Washington),  and  the  state  of  Maryland  had  subscribed  for  fifty.  Within 
months  of  the  company's  initial  meeting  individuals  purchased  another  forty 
shares  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  a total  of  182  individuals  had  acquired 
293  shares.  The  remaining  stock  was  sold  after  1791,  when  the  Virginia 
legislature  allowed  the  company  to  sell  its  shares  to  foreigners.31 

What  kind  of  individuals  purchased  the  shares  in  the  Potomac 
Company?  Though  subscription  books  do  not  survive,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  with  some  certainty  all  the  original  investors  from  lists  of 
shareholders  who  attended  company  meetings,  registers  of  delinquent 
subscribers,  and  the  records  of  share  transfers  and  sales  (which  were 
recorded  after  1791).  As  Washington  expected,  most  of  the  investors  were 
persons  who  resided  within  the  Potomac  watershed  and  thus  could  expect  to 
benefit  directly  from  the  project.  Of  the  182  individuals  who  bought  shares 
from  the  initial  offering  of  the  Potomac  Company,  118  (65  percent)  resided 
in  Virginia.  Of  the  Virginia  shareholders,  sixty-four  (35  percent)  resided  in 
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Alexandria,  Fairfax,  Prince  William  or  Loudoun  counties  (that  is,  the  upper 
northern  neck  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge),  thirty-two  (18  percent)  in  the  lower 
Shenandoah  Valley,  fourteen  (8  percent)  in  the  lower  northern  neck,  and 
eight  (4  percent)  beyond  the  Potomac  watershed.  Of  the  remaining  sixty- 
four  shareholders,  sixty-one  (34  percent)  were  from  Maryland  (with  most 
residing  in  the  Georgetown  area  or  western  Maryland);  and  three  (including 
Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia)  resided  outside  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Washington  was  also  correct  in  assuming  that  the  "monied  gentry" 
would  be  attracted  to  the  project.  One  of  the  best  measures  of  wealth  in  a 
society  such  as  Virginia  was  slave  ownership.  Of  the  Virginia  shareholders, 
forty  owned  fifteen  or  more  slaves,  and  fifty-five  owned  fourteen  or  less. 

Only  sixteen  individuals  owned  no  slaves  and  another  seven  could  not  be 
located  in  census  records.  On  average,  Virginia  shareholders  owned 
approximately  twenty  slaves.  Thus,  as  one  would  expect  given  the  high  cost 
of  the  shares,  the  company  attracted  primarily  wealthy  investors.  But  also 
notable  was  the  number  of  shareholders  who  were  not  planters  or  farmers. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  identify  positively  the  occupations  of  all  individuals 
in  an  age  in  whicn  specialization  was  infrequent,  it  is  clear  that  among  the 
shareholders  there  were  a significant  number  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
tavernkeepers,  and  mariners.  Indeed,  forty-seven  (or  40  percent)  of  the 
Virginia  investors  whose  occupations  can  be  identified  made  their  living  in 
commerce  or  manufacturing,  including  numerous  merchants  (many  of  whom 


also  operated  mills),  one  ironmaker  (John  Ballendine),  a baker  (James 
Kirk),  two  ship  captains  (John  Harper  and  Thomas  West),  and  four 
tavernkeepers." 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  Potomac  Company  was  attended  by  ninety- 
one  shareholders  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  first  order  of  business  was  to 
elect  the  company's  president  and  directors.  In  recognition  of  the  leading 
role  Washington  had  played  in  bringing  the  company  into  existence  the 
subscribers  elected  him  president.  They  also  elected  Thomas  Johnson  and 
Thomas  Sim  Lee  of  Maryland,  and  John  Fitzgerald  and  George  Gilpin  of 
Alexandria  as  the  company's  first  directors,  Johnson  and  Lee  were  both 
leading  figures  and  supporters  of  the  project  in  Maryland,  and  Fitzgerald 
and  Gilpin  represented  Alexandria's  merchant  community  which  strongly 
supported  the  enterprise.  When  the  directors  met  in  late  May,  they 
appointed  the  Alexandria  merchants  William  Hartshorne  treasurer,  and 
Jonathan  Potts,  clerk  of  the  company.1’ 

Though  the  company  began  with  high  hopes  for  rapid  progress, 
difficulties  arose  soon  after  work  began.  Indeed,  throughout  its  history  the 
company  was  faced  with  a series  of  persistent  problems  which  delayed  the 
project's  completion  and  eventually  forced  many  northern  Virginians  to  seek 
alternative  methods  for  transporting  their  produce  to  markets.  The 
company’s  legislative  charter  required  that  the  river  be  cleared  within  ten 
years,  and  that  boats  drawing  one  foot  of  water  should  be  able  to  navigate 
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the  river  in  "dry  seasons."  However,  the  company  did  not  complete  the 
canal  around  the  Great  Falls  until  February  1802,  and  the  river  was  rarely 
passable  for  boats  of  any  size  in  the  driest  months  of  the  year.  As  James 
Mason,  the  president  of  the  company  admitted  in  1808,  though  "much 
Labour  as  already  been  expended,  to  improve  the  Bed  of  the  River,"  there 
were  "many  places  where  , . . considerable  work  yet  remains  to  be  done,  to 
make  it  [the  river]  well  capable  of  navigation  in  times  of  low  Water."  As  a 
result,  the  company  directors  were  compelled  to  request  periodically 
extensions  in  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  project.24 

The  inability  of  the  company  to  finish  the  project  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  of  its  charter  can  be  traced  to  three  inter-related 
problems.  First,  for  a variety  of  reasons  the  Potomac  Company  faced 
chronic  revenue  shortages,  even  after  local  banks  were  formed  to  supply 
new  sources  of  capital.  Second,  the  inexperience  of  the  early  directors  led 
them  to  drastically  underestimate  the  costs  of  the  project  as  originally 
envisioned,  and  their  lack  of  technical  training  led  to  series  of  faulty 
engineering  decisions,  some  of  which  could  never  be  surmounted  by 
subsequent  company  directors.  Finally,  the  early  leaders  misjudged  the 
difficulties  involved  in  labor  recruitment.  They  found  that  the  limited 
supply  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  hampered  the  project's 
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Capital  deficiencies  faced  the  company  almost  from  the  outset  of  its 
efforts.  As  the  directors  noted  in  1796.  they  were  frequently  faced  with  a 
"Scantiness  of . . . Funds."  The  company's  officers  found  it  fairly  easy  to 
enlist  subscribers,  but  they  had  less  success  in  convincing  subscribers  to  pay 
for  their  shares  as  payments  came  due.  Part  of  the  problem  arose  from  the 
method  which  the  company  chose  to  sell  the  shares.  Subscribers  were 
required  to  pay  no  money  up  front;  shares  were  to  be  paid  for  in 
installments  as  the  company's  needs  dictated.  This  "pay-as-you-go"  method 
of  capital  recruitment  may  have  encouraged  more  subscribers,  but  it  also 
prompted  a degree  of  rashness  among  some  investors.  From  the  moment 
the  company  demanded  partial  payment  on  the  shares  they  had  difficulty 
collecting.35 

The  directors  required  that  a first  instalment  of  £5  or  $22.20  (5 
percent  of  each  share)  and  a second  payment  of  £2/10  or  $11.10  (2.5  percent) 
be  paid  on  July  15  and  October  1,  1785  respectively.  Further  installments 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  share  were  to  be  paid  on  March  6 and 
April  15,  1786.  Many  subscribers  were  unable  to  pay  these  early  requests. 
In  early  March  1786,  the  directors  instructed  Hartshorne  to  send  requests 
for  payment  to  individual  shareholders  in  Annapolis  and  Alexandria,  and  to 
the  state  of  Maryland,  In  August  Hartshorne  reported  that  the  first  four 
calls  for  money  had  raised  only  £5,940  of  the  £12,430  expected.  The  high 
rate  of  delinquency  forced  the  board  in  January  1787  to  set  new  deadlines 


for  the  payment  of  the  delinquent  shares;  at  the  same  time  it  threatened  to 
sell  those  shares  left  unpaid  at  public  auction  on  May  14  and  May  26. 

When  the  delinquents  still  failed  to  pay  the  company  attempted  to  auction 
off  the  shares,  but  no  one  appeared  to  bid  on  the  shares  at  the  designated 
time.  As  more  calls  were  made  by  the  company  for  further  payments  on  the 
shares,  the  number  of  delinquent  subscribers  increased.  By  November  1793 
there  were  forty-three  delinquent  subscribers.2® 

The  high  rate  of  delinquency  in  the  1780s  and  early  1790s  was 
undoubtedly  related  to  the  difficult  economic  times  which  struck  Virginia  in 
the  mid-1780s.  In  early  1785  tobacco  prices  in  Alexandria  had  risen  sharply 
to  $5.00  (30s.  VA)  per  hundredweight  in  response  to  European  demand  and 
the  disruptions  in  production  caused  by  the  war.  By  1786,  however,  the 
price  had  dropped  to  $3.33  (20s.)  per  hundredweight  as  supply  caught  up  to 
demand.  As  historian  Norman  Risjord  notes,  the  sharp  decline  in  tobacco 
prices,  coupled  with  a sharp  rise  in  imports  of  manufactured  goods  and  the 
state  government's  policy  of  quickly  retiring  its  wartime  debts,  drained 
Virginia  of  specie.  In  this  economic  environment  many  subscribers  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  Potomac  Company's  demands.27 

However,  the  problem  was  deeper  than  a temporary  specie  shortage, 
because  even  after  Virginia's  economy  recovered  the  company  continued  to 
have  difficulty  collecting  from  some  subscribers.  The  real  obstacle  lay  in  the 
general  shortage  of  capital  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  northern  Virginia. 
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As  Washington  noted  in  1785,  the  successful  completion  of  the  Potomac 
navigation  "depends  wholly  upon  the  subscription  of  what  we  have  very 
little  of,  money."  Whatever  changes  proponents  of  the  Potomac  navigation 
might  hope  to  effect  in  the  Virginia  economy,  they  faced  serious 
impediments.  William  Allason,  a Scottish  merchant  who  had  settled  in 
Falmouth  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  pointed  to  the  source  of  the  problem. 
His  property,  he  wrote,  consisted  "chiefly  in  Land,  Slaves  & Debts,  none  of 
which  will  command  money  at  near  their  value."  Like  Allason,  in  the  1780s 
many  of  Virginia's  "monied  gentry"  lacked  the  liquidity  that  would  enable 
them  to  invest  with  ease  in  the  Potomac  Company.1* 

The  deeper  problem  of  capital  shortage  in  an  agricultural  economy 
was  not  addressed  until  the  mid-1790s,  when  local  bonking  institutions 
were  created  in  both  Alexandria  and  Georgetown.  In  1792  the  Bank  of 
Alexandria  was  created  by  the  Virginia  assembly  at  the  urging  of  local 
merchants  and  planters.  The  quick  sale  of  the  bank's  shares  furnished 
northern  Virginia  with  a capital  supply  of  $150,000.  The  Bank  of  Columbia 
was  incorporated  in  1793,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000  (though  this  sum  was 
never  fully  realized).  The  difference  these  institutions  made  in  the  local 
economy  is  revealed  in  the  public  response  to  the  company's  sale  of 
delinquent  shares  conducted  in  1795.  In  contrast  to  the  abortive  auctions  of 
1787,  in  February  1795  the  company  successfully  sold  some  thirty-six 


delinquent  shares.  Moreover,  in  August  1795  the  directors  decided  to  is 


100  additional  shares  costing  £130  Sterling  (or  $577.20)  each.  In  December 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  assemblies  approved  the  company’s  new 
emission,  and  purchased  sixty  of  the  new  shares  (twenty  by  Virginia  and 
forty  by  Maryland).  More  impressively,  the  forty  remaining  shares  were 
purchased  by  individuals.  In  1808  the  directors  could  report  that  all  but 
twenty-nine  of  the  company's  shares  had  been  sold.29 

By  June  1797  the  company  had  collected  the  full  value  of  the  second 
emission  of  shares.  Still,  the  directors  found  themselves  with  inadequate 
funds  to  complete  the  project.  The  problem,  however,  was  no  longer  a 
shortage  of  capital  in  the  region.  By  the  mid-1790s  the  directors  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  second  of  their  ongoing  problems:  Flushed  with 
optimism  about  the  ultimate  outcome  early  supporters  of  the  project  had 
seriously  underestimated  "the  magnitude  of  the  Undertaking."30  The 
sanguinity  of  the  project's  promoters  led  to  a series  of  erroneous  engineering 
decisions  only  some  of  which  could  be  eventually  rectified.  In  short,  the 
flawed  judgements  made  by  company  leaders  in  the  1780s  beleaguered  the 
directors  of  the  1790s  and  early  nineteenth  century.31 

The  first  of  these  misjudgments  was  the  calculation  of  project's  total 
cost.  The  company's  initial  capital  offering  of  £50,000  followed  estimates 
that  Ballendine  had  made  in  the  early  1770s.  Supporters  of  the  project 
were  convinced  that  this  sum  would  prove  more  than  sufficient  for  the  task 
at  hand,  which  they  maintained  could  "be  perfected  ...  at  a moderate 
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expense."  However,  the  extent  of  the  work  considered  should  have  given 
them  pause.  As  originally  envisaged  the  Potomac  was  to  be  cleared  some 
218  miles  from  Fort  Cumberland  (in  Maryland)  to  Georgetown  on  the 
tidewater,  over  which  distance  the  river  dropped  1,160  feet.  Moreover,  after 
1802  the  company  expanded  the  project  and  endeavored  to  open  the 
tributaries  of  the  Potomac.  Most  notably,  the  company  worked  to  clear  the 
Shenandoah  River  some  200  miles  from  Port  Republic  (in  Rockingham 
County)  to  Harper's  Ferry  where  the  river  met  the  Potomac.  Elsewhere  in 
Virginia  the  company  struggled  to  make  navigable  Patterson  Creek  for 
twenty  miles,  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  for  100  miles,  the  Cacapon 
for  twenty  miles,  and  the  Opequon  for  twenty-five  miles  from  the  point 
where  each  of  these  rivers  met  the  Potomac.  The  company  also  tried  to 
clear  the  Conococheague  and  Monocacy  Rivers  of  Maryland  some  twenty- 
four  and  forty  miles  respectively.  At  its  most  grandiose,  supporters  of  the 
project  imagined  an  integrated  water  system  which  would  funnel  the 
produce  of  the  entire  Potomac  basin  to  Alexandria  and  Georgetown.3" 

On  each  of  these  rivers  the  goal  was  to  improve  the  bed  of  the  river. 
For  example,  the  company  directors  rejected  the  idea  of  building  a still- 
water  canal  the  length  of  the  Potomac  River  arguing  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  too  costly.  As  Washington  explained  to  Edmund  Randolph 
(first  president  of  the  James  River  Company)  in  September  1785  "above  the 
Great  falls"  the  directors  planned  "nothing  more  than  to  open  a strait 
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passage  to  avoid  . . . currents;  giving  sufficient  depth,  and  as  much 
smoothness  as  may  be  to  the  surface."  In  short,  they  anticipated  that 
"sluice  navigation"  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  Potomac  navigable. 
Sluices  (or  channels)  in  the  river  were  to  formed  using  three  methods:  the 
construction  of  retaining  walls  to  divert  water  to  deeper  channels; 
excavating  the  floor  of  the  river  in  order  to  deepen  the  water;  and  opening 
narrow  channels  in  the  banks  of  the  river  around  rapids  and  small  falls.  By 
this  latter  technique  boatmen  avoided  the  "great  force"  of  the  river  in  mid- 
stream and  would  be  able  to  drag  boats  upstream  against  the  strongest 
currents.  The  expense  of  such  works,  Washington  concluded,  would  "be 
infinitely  less  than  what  must  arise  from  cutting  canals,  building  Locks, 
making  track  paths,  &C."33 

Educated  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  best  means  to  effect  water 
communications  was  divided  in  the  1770s  and  1780s.  Though  many  English 
engineers  argued  that  still-water  canals  were  necessary  to  ensure  safe  and 
reliable  water  navigation,  until  the  early  nineteenth  century  most  interested 
Americans  believed  that,  with  some  small  improvements,  the  country's 
"natural  extensive  navigation"  would  suffice  for  water  transport.  For 
example,  in  1774  an  anonymous  report  addressed  to  a member  of  the 
Maryland  assembly  noted  attempts  to  clear  English  rivers  had 
"Demonstrated  how  Difficult  and  uncertain  it  is  make  and  to  Keep  a River 


Navegable  [sic]  in  its  original  Bed,  where  the  Fall  is  Considerable."  Still, 


writer  speculated  that  the  problems  experienced  "May  be  owing  to 


the 

the  badness  of  the  Bottoms"  of  rivers  in  England,  which  were  "chiefly  found 
to  run  over  Clay  and  Marl  covered  with  Stones  and  Gravel"  and  "will 
perpetually  shift."  In  contrast,  "the  bed  of  potomack"  was  rocky;  as  a result 
"safe  Passage  may  be  Accomplished  . . . without  the  Necessity"  of  locks  and 
canals.  Similarly,  an  article  published  in  Alexandria  in  1784  argued  that 
"Natural  Rivers  should  be  straitened  [sic]  as  much  as  possible."  In  fact,  this 
report  constituted  a virtual  blueprint  of  the  Potomac  Company's  technical 
decisions;  "Discourage  Locks-Encourage  Ballast  Work-deepening  Shallows, 
and  removing  Rocks.-Improve  the  natural  Beds  of  your  Rivers-Feed  the 
most  natural  Channels  with  its  Waters."3' 

Unfortunately,  the  use  of  such  techniques  led  to  numerous  problems 
that  were  not  anticipated  by  the  initial  directors.  First,  navigation  on  the 
river  remained  dependent  on  the  water  flow  which  varied  with  the  seasons. 
In  the  summer  months  the  water  levels  dropped  sharply,  making  the  river 
unnavigable  for  all  but  the  lightest  boats.  In  contrast,  in  the  spring  the 
water  levels  of  the  river  rose  dramatically  increasing  the  velocity  of  the 
current  and  making  river  navigation  downstream  extremely  hazardous,  and 
the  return  trip  largely  impossible.  As  a result,  even  in  the  best  years  the 
river  remained  navigable  for  no  more  than  three  months  each  year.  In 
addition,  frequent  flooding  eroded  the  channel  walls  and  stone  dams 
constructed  by  the  company,  and  often  clogged  the  channel  and  canal  beds 


with  silt  and  driftwood.  Studies  have  estimated  that  the  Potomac  i 


some  400  million  tons  of  "solids  in  suspension"  (mostly  topsoil)  each  year  to 
the  tidewater  from  its  15,000  square  mile  drainage  area.  As  a result,  the 
company  was  forced  to  spend  a significant  portion  of  its  income  dredging 
channels  and  repairing  retaining  walls  even  after  the  canal  around  the 
Great  Falls  was  completed  in  1802.35 

More  problematic  still  was  the  fact  that  the  company's  works 
exacerbated  the  natural  difficulties.  Retaining  walls,  when  they  could  be 
kept  in  proper  repair,  confined  the  entire  flow  of  the  river  within  a narrow 
channel  and  increased  the  velocity  of  the  current.  This  made  passage 
downstream  exceedingly  hazardous  and  travel  upstream  more  difficult.  As 
one  riverman  by  the  name  of  Dickey  reported,  poling  upstream  was  "the 
hardest  work  ever  done  by  man."  Partial  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
only  served  to  relocate  shallows  further  up  the  river  and  created  deep 
basins  of  little  use.  Finally,  an  1822  analysis  of  the  river  navigation  argued 
that  though  the  channels  built  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  were  still  in 
regular  use,  they  were  "of  very  imperfect,  temporary  construction."  The 
writers  of  this  report  concluded,  however,  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
exhibited  no  negligence  in  their  management  of  the  project.  Rather,  they 
"acted  with  the  best  lights  heretofore  possessed  by  the  best  informed 
persons  in  our  states."  The  report  attributed  the  failure  to  make  the  river 
navigable  year-round  "to  a want  of  information  on  the  subject,  at  the  very 
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early  period  of  our  existence  as  a nation,  when  that  company  was  formed.” 
As  late  as  1803  observers  as  informed  as  Albert  Gallatin  and  Benjamin 
Latrobe  could  still  view  canals  as  man-made  connections  linking  together 
natural  waterways.  By  the  time  the  £rie  Canal  was  under  construction, 
however,  most  educated  people  agreed  that  still-water  canals  provided  the 
only  reliable  basis  for  water  transportation,  and  that  the  primary  function 
of  rivers-with  a few  notable  exceptions-was  to  supply  the  water  necessary 
for  such  canals.3” 

Such  lessons  were  laboriously  and  expensively  learned,  however,  and 
in  their  initial  surveys  of  the  river  undertaken  in  August  1785  the  directors 
of  the  company  identified  only  five  primary  obstacles  to  river  navigation. 
Eight  miles  above  the  Great  Falls,  the  company  planned  to  build  a 1,320 
yard  channel  along  the  Virginia  shore  to  bypass  the  Seneca  Falls  where  the 
river  dropped  seven  feet.  Sixty  miles  upriver  from  the  Seneca  Falls  lay  the 
Shenandoah  Falls  at  Harper’s  Ferry  where  the  Shenandoah  River  met  the 
Potomac.  Here  the  river  dropped  approximately  fifteen  feet.  To  bypass  the 
falls  the  directors  decided  to  build  an  1,800  yard  channel  against  the 
Maryland  shore.  Five  miles  upriver  from  Harper's  Ferry  the  river  fell  some 
three  feet  at  House's  Falls.  At  this  point  the  company  proposed  a fifty  yard 
channel  along  the  Virginia  shore.  Only  at  the  Great  Falls  where  the  river 
dropped  some  seventy-six  feet,  and  at  the  Little  Falls  at  the  head  of  the 
tidewater  where  the  river  dropped  over  thirty-seven  feet  were  locks  and 


canals  contemplated.  At  the  Great  Falls,  five  locks  and  a 1,200  yard  canal 
were  eventually  constructed,  while  at  the  Little  Falls,  three  locks  and  a 
3,814  yard  canal  opened  in  1795.  The  directors  hoped  that  their  decision  to 
avoid  locks  and  canals  at  all  but  the  most  difficult  obstacles  would  lower 
both  construction  and  maintenance  costs.(See  Figure  3-1)37 

By  the  early  1790s,  however,  they  recognized  that  the  early  sanguine 
predictions  about  the  project's  costs  were  unrealistic  and  that  Ballendine's 
estimates  were  seriously  defective.  This  recognition  manifested  itself  in 
requests  by  the  directors  to  the  legislature  to  modify  the  construction 
specifications  of  the  company's  works.  In  1785  the  directors  requested  that 
the  required  depth  of  canals  be  lessened  from  four  to  two  feet.  Such  a 
change  would  "save  one  fourth  part"  of  construction  expenses  and  in  no  way 
hinder  the  passage  of  the  boats  which  were  expected  to  ply  the  Potomac.  In 
1796  the  directors  asked  that  the  width  of  the  locks  as  stipulated  in  the 
original  Act  creating  the  Potomac  Company  "be  reduced  from  18  feet  wide  to 
14  feet  wide."  "The  contraction  of  breadth,"  the  directors  noted,  "will  be  a 
very  great  Saving  to  the  company  . . .*  Finally,  in  1802  the  directors 
requested  that  the  legislature  clarify  the  language  of  the  original  act 
concerning  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  river.  The  Act  stipulated  that  the 
river  should  be  "well  capable  of  being  navigated  in  dry  seasons,  by  boats 
drawing  one  foot  of  water."  This  stipulation,  the  directors  realized,  could 
not  be  met.  The  company  argued  instead  that  the  phrase  "dry  seasons" 


FIGURE  3-1:  POTOMAC  COMPANY  WORKS,  1785-1828 
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should  mean  the  "usual  and  common  State  of  the  River.”  In  the  "driest 
seasons"  the  river's  water  levels  dropped  precipitously,  and  "no  funds  in  the 
power  of  the  company  could  render  it  (the  river]  navigable  ...  in  the 
manner  required."311 

Construction  costs  rose  rapidly  for  a number  of  reasons.  In  August 
1785  the  company  first  assigned  teams  of  workers  to  various  sites  on  the 
river  between  the  Seneca  and  Shenandoah  Falls.  However,  over  the  next 
four  years  construction  efforts  were  plagued  with  extremely  wet  weather 
during  the  dry  months  from  June  to  August.  The  ensuing  high  water  levels 
made  work  on  the  river  bed  difficult  at  best.  Petitions  to  the  Virginia 
legislature  reported  that  the  summers  of  1785  and  1786  "were  so 
unfavorable  that  the  Hands  employed  in  the  River  above  the  Great  Falls 
were  often  drove  from  their  work  by  Rises  of  the  Water."  The  summers  of 
1787  and  1788  proved  equally  "unfavorable"  hindering  construction  efforts 
above  the  Shenandoah  Falls.  Ultimately,  the  fluctuation  of  the  Potomac's 
water  levels  would  prove  the  undoing  of  the  project,  but  the  directors 
viewed  these  early  complications  as  temporary.” 

More  pressing  were  the  difficulties  and  expense  related  to  labor 
recruitment,  both  of  hired  hands  and  of  experienced  technical  leadership. 
Here  was  the  third  problem  which  would  persistently  undermine  the 
company's  efforts  during  its  first  twenty  years.  Despite  Washington's  desire 
to  utilize  free  laborers,  the  directors  were  soon  forced  to  turn  to  slave  labor. 
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The  company  faced  a problem  familiar  to  many  employers  in  the  early 
republic.  Labor,  as  contemporaries  noted,  was  in  short  supply  and  costly. 
Harry  Toulmin,  for  example,  praised  America  for  its  high  wages  relative  to 
Europe  during  his  stay  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  1790s;  "no  country," 
he  concluded,  "affords  better  encouragement  for  mechanics  of  every 
description."  Likewise,  Charles  Janson,  another  English  traveler  in  the 
early  republic,  noted  the  "high  price  of  labor"  in  the  United  States,  but 
lamented  that  wages  "absorbed  . . . every  contemplated  profit."  During  a 
stay  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  early  1800s,  David  Warden,  had 
similarly  noted  that  employers  found  it  "difficult  to  procure  white  servants" 
because  their  "wages  are  high."  Adam  Smith  had  noted  the  same 
phenomenon  in  1776,  and  attributed  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  high  wages  of 
North  America  to  the  plenty  of  land  which  can  "be  had  for  a trifle."  The 
"disproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the  land  and  the  small  number  of 
the  people,"  Smith  argued,  pushed  wages  upward  so  that  in  America  "the 
wages  of  labour  . . . are  much  higher  . . . than  in  any  part  of  England."40 

Under  these  economic  conditions,  it  was  almost  certain  that  the 
company's  early  attempts  to  procure  white  wage  laborers  would  fail 
miserably.  The  directors  found  it  particularly  difficult  to  recruit  workers 
during  harvest  and  planting  seasons  when  labor  demand  was  highest.  In 
addition,  the  superintendent  of  the  company's  works,  James  Rumsey,  was 
unable  to  control  those  who  were  employed.  The  directors  turned  to  Irish 


in  September  1785,  but  this  labor  force  proved  equally 


indentured  servants 
unsatisfactory  when  large  numbers  of  servants  ran  away  at  the  first 
opportunity.  In  September  1785  Johnson,  after  consulting  with  Thomas 
Sim  Lee,  concluded  that  the  company  should  hire  slaves;  their  "labour,"  he 
insisted,  "will  be  more  valuable  than  that  of  common  white  Hirelings." 
Seven  years  later  he  remained  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  slave  labor.  "The 
labour  of  the  Potomack  Company,"  he  wrote,  "is  best  performed  by  Negroe 
Slaves."  Not  only  were  such  laborers  easier  to  control,  but  unlike  wage 
laborers  their  "services  may  be  depended  on  in  all  seasons  of  the  year."*1 
Resorting  to  black  slaves  solved  one  aspect  of  the  company's  labor 
problems,  but  the  obstacle  of  finding  skilled  labor  and  a competent  engineer 
to  direct  the  company's  operations  still  remained.  As  the  directors  would 
soon  discover,  the  new  nation  possessed  few  skilled  engineers  or  artisans 
able  to  oversee  a project  as  complicated  as  that  envisioned  by  the  Potomac 
Company.  Not  until  early  nineteenth  century  did  a pool  of  American  talent 
emerge,  men  who  had  been  trained  by  the  British  engineers  who  oversaw 
the  failed  projects  of  the  1790s.42  Thus,  when  the  directors  placed 
advertisements  in  Alexandria,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  newspapers  in 
May  1785  requesting  "a  Skilful  Person  to  conduct  the  opening  and 
improving  the  Navigation  of  the  Potomack,"  they  found  that  "no  person  . . . 
with  proper  credentials”  had  applied  by  early  July.  The  directors  decided  to 
adjourn  for  two  weeks  in  the  hope  that  someone  with  "Sufficient 
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Testimonials  of  Capacity  and  Integrity"  might  offer  their  services.  When 
they  met  on  July  14  one  new  face,  James  Rumsey  of  Berkeley  County,  had 
offered  himself  for  the  job.  The  directors  quickly  hired  Rumsey  as 
superintendent,  and  decided  upon  Richardson  Stewart  of  Baltimore  as 
assistant  manager.  Rumsey  was  to  receive  a salary  of  £200  Virginia 
currency  per  year,  and  Stewart  £125.“ 

The  directors  placed  great  importance  upon  hiring  an  experienced 
superintendent  for  the  project  because  they  had  little  practical  experience 
with  the  problems  of  river  navigation  or  the  construction  of  locks  and 
canals.  Johnson,  for  example,  noted  he  had  "no  learning"  in  the  field  of 
canal  and  lock  navigation,  and  lamented  his  lack  of  "Books  on  the  subject.” 
Washington,  too,  "confessed  an  entire  incompetency"  in  regard  to  the  proper 
route  and  design  of  the  canal  and  locks  at  Great  Falls.  This  lack  of 
"practical  knowledge"  induced  Washington  to  enquire  widely  among  his 
correspondents  both  in  America  and  overseas  for  a suitable  engineer 
throughout  1785.  Only  when  these  queries  and  the  job  advertisements 
failed  to  attract  a suitable  candidate  did  the  directors  settle  upon  Rumsey.  “ 
In  offering  the  job  to  Rumsey,  Washington  noted  that  he  had 
"imbibed  a very  favorable  opinion”  of  Rumsey's  "mechanical  abilities." 
During  Washington's  tour  of  the  west  in  September  1784  he  hod  met  "the 
ingenious  Mr.  Rumsey”  in  Bath  and  been  shown  a "Model  of  a Boat ...  for 
ascending  rapid  currents  by  mechanism."  This  "pole  boat"  or  "streamboat" 


was  powered  by  a water  wheel  turned  by  the  river's  current.  The  water 
wheel  was  connected  to  a crank  in  the  boat  upon  which  were  mounted 
setting  poles  that  projected  through  the  hull.  These  poles  pushed  against 
the  river  bottom  and  propelled  the  boat  against  the  river's  current. 
Washington  was  impressed  by  the  demonstration,  and  used  his  influence  to 
secure  the  passage  of  an  act  in  the  Virginia  legislature  which  gave  Rumsey 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  his  mechanical  boat  in  the  waters  of  Virginia  for 
ten  years.  For  Washington  the  mechanical  boat  offered  "the  greatest 
possible  utility  in  inland  Navigation,"  particularly  upon  the  newly-cleared 
Potomac.4" 

Yet  if  Washington  was  impressed  with  Rumsey's  "genius."  he  still 
doubted  that  the  inventor  had  the  engineering  talent  necessary  to  direct  the 
construction  at  the  Great  Falls.  For  example,  the  directors,  without 
consultation  from  Rumsey,  determined  the  route  of  the  canal  around  the 
Great  Falls  in  March  1786.46  Moreover,  Washington  never  relinquished  his 
search  to  find  a "good  Engineer"  with  experience  in  the  construction  of 
canals.  In  late  March  he  asked  James  Brindley,  the  manager  of  the 
Susquehannah  Company  and  nephew  of  the  famous  English  canal  engineer 
of  the  same  name,  to  examine  the  route  chosen  by  the  directors  for  the 
canal  at  Great  Falls.  Brindley  expressed  his  approval  of  the  track,  though 
he  counseled  "a  good  deal  of  attention  and  judgement ...  in  fixing  Locks 
there."  Given  the  directors'  lack  of  expertise  in  this  difficult  question. 
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Washington  was  convinced  that  Brindley  should  be  engaged  by  the  company 
to  "digest  a plan  for  Locks"  at  that  Great  Falls.47 

Though  the  company  never  hired  Brindley,  the  resort  to  outside 
experts  irritated  Rumsey.  So,  too,  did  the  task  of  managing  the  labor  force 
of  the  company.  In  early  July  Rumsey  resigned  as  superintendent  and  the 
job  was  given  to  Richardson  Stewart.  Rumsey  complained  of  "the  pay  and 
emoluments  which  had  been  allowed  him,"  but  his  decision  to  leave  the 
company's  employ  probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  frustrating  managerial 
tasks  he  faced  in  addition  to  his  technical  responsibilities.  Rumsey 
complained  that  "the  task  of  paying  and  Setting  [sicj  so  many  acounts  [sic] 
falls  upon  me.  [I]t  is  very  [troujblesome  and  what  I was  at  first  Informed  I 
should  not  have  to  do."  The  labor  strife  he  faced  complicated  his  duties. 

Not  only  was  Rumsey  confronted  by  rebellious  workers  who  "cursed  and 
abused"  their  boss,  but  Rumsey's  assistant,  Stewart,  actively  attempted  to 
undermine  his  authority.  Though  the  directors  originally  dismissed 
Rumsey’s  allegations  regarding  Stewart's  misconduct,  in  June  1788  they 
decided  to  discharge  Stewart  in  order  to  "promote  the  Company’s  Interest." 
The  directors  alluded  to  "Charges"  made  by  employees  and  contractors 
against  the  new  superintendent,  but  never  specified  their  nature.  However, 
Rumsey  had  been  quite  specific.  He  accused  Stewart  of  mechanical 
incompetence,  defamation  and  misrepresentation  of  Rumsey's  conduct  and 
character,  consorting  with  and  employing  disreputable  characters,  cruel 
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treatment  of  the  company's  laborers,  and  promoting  conflict  with  neighbors 
of  the  company's  works.  Washington  had  scoffed  at  the  charges  in  1786; 
Stewart's  subsequent  conduct  changed  his  mind.  In  addition,  the  continuing 
financial  problems  of  the  company  convinced  the  directors  they  could  afford 
to  employ  only  one  manager" 

Stewart  was  replaced  by  his  former  assistant,  James  Smith,  whom 
Washington  declared  "the  most  competent  of  the  two,"  Over  the  next  seven 
years  Smith  oversaw  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  locks  around  the 
Little  Falls  and  the  continuing  work  at  the  Great  Falls.  Nonetheless,  in 
December  1795  the  directors  offered  Christopher  Myers,  an  English 
architect  with  experience  in  canal  construction,  the  position  of  manager  of 
the  company's  works  at  a rate  of  $1600  a year.  In  early  January  Myers 
accepted  the  offer.*9  Smith's  precipitous  removal  no  doubt  reflected  the  poor 
appraisal  William  Weston  had  given  the  company's  canal  at  the  Great  Falls 
in  early  1795.  The  directors  had  wanted  Weston,  an  English  engineer  who 
was  overseeing  the  construction  of  the  Susquehannah  and  Schuylkill  Canal 
Company,  to  inspect  the  works  on  the  Potomac  River  as  early  as  July  1794. 
They  had  little  response  until  Washington,  who  had  resigned  as  president  of 
the  Potomac  Company  in  1789,  convinced  the  directors  of  the  Susquehannah 
canal  to  allow  Weston  to  travel  to  northern  Virginia.  After  examining  the 
river  Weston  expressed  his  "warmest  approbation"  of  the  bulk  of  the 
company's  undertakings.  At  the  Great  Falls,  however,  he  recommended 


that  the  canal  route  chosen  by  Smith  be  abandoned.  The  directors  followed 
Weston's  advice,  despite  the  fact  that  "considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  sinking  some  of  the  Lock  seats"  along  the  line  chosen  by  Smith.  Aware  of 
the  financial  pressures  faced  by  the  company,  Smith  had  selected  a route 
designed  to  save  "the  expence  of  one  of  the  Locks."  Such  considerations, 
however,  were  disregarded  in  light  of  Weston's  advice.  Weston,  noted 
Washington,  was  "a  judicious  man"  who  united  "both  theory  and  Practice." 

In  contrast,  Smith,  like  Rumsey  and  Stewart  before  him,  had  only  practical 
knowledge  mastered  through  trial  and  error.110 

The  lack  of  confidence  the  directors  demonstrated  in  their  managers, 
in  combination  with  a desire  to  save  costs,  dictated  their  decision  to  contract 
out  considerable  portions  of  the  work  clearing  the  river.  In  1792  and  1793, 
for  example,  the  company  reached  agreements  with  Thomas  Beall  and 
Edward  McCarty  to  clear  the  river  above  Williamsport,  Maryland.  The 
contractors  were  required  to  meet  the  standards  for  navigation  specified  in 
the  legislation  creating  the  company,  and  were  to  be  paid  in  installments  as 
they  completed  the  work.  In  addition,  the  contractors  were  directed  to  "take 
every  Advantage  and  open  the  Navigation  as  near  the  bed  of  the  River  as 
was  convenient."  Smith  and  George  Gilpin,  one  of  the  directors,  examined 
Beall's  and  McCarty's  work  in  early  1793  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
proceeding  apace.  In  fact,  the  directors  reported  in  September  1793  that 
they  expected  the  river  above  Williamsport  to  be  cleared  by  the  fall  of  1794. 


By  1796,  however,  the  contracted  portions  of  the  river  remained  unfinished 
and  relations  between  the  contractors  and  the  company  had  soured 
considerably.  Beall  found  "by  Experience"  that  the  directors'  instructions 
were  faulty.  In  order  to  make  the  river  navigable  he  was  obliged  to 
"Remove  the  Navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  River"  and  construct  channels 
"near  the  Shores  in  many  Places."  The  necessary  changes  entailed  "Treble 
the  work"  and  cost.  However,  the  directors  refused  to  examine  the  river  or 
pay  him  any  more  money  until  he  completed  all  the  work.51 

The  dispute  between  the  company  and  Beall  persisted  into  1799. 

Beall  continued  to  request  more  funds  to  finish  the  work  and  the  directors 
refused  to  forward  any  more  money  until  the  work  was  completed  according 
to  the  contract.  A review  of  Beall's  work  in  1798  by  company  officers 
reported  that  at  least  another  £1895  would  have  to  be  spent  before  the  river 
was  completely  navigable.  A report  made  by  a third  party  in  1799 
acknowledged  that  "a  good  Deal  of  Work  . . . sutch  [sic]  as  opening  fish 
Dams  & Removing  Logs[,]  stones  & Blowing  several  Bed  of  Rocks,"  had 
been  undertaken  on  the  river,  but  there  were  still  "Many  plases  [sic]  that 
Cannot  be  passed  any  Better  Now  than  Before  there  was  any  thing  Don 
[sic].''  The  dispute  was  settled  only  in  September  1799  when  the  company 
released  Beall  and  McCarty  from  their  contracts,  and  in  return  the 
contractors  agreed  that  they  would  receive  no  additional  payments  beyond 
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the  £5472.13.6  already  collected.  Attempting  to  contract  out  the  work,  then, 
proved  a failure.52 

In  1796,  however,  such  problems  appeared  surmountable;  for  the  first 
time  the  company  enjoyed  the  services  of  an  experienced  engineer.  It  was 
Washington  who  first  brought  Myers  to  the  directors'  attention.  The  success 
of  the  project,  he  insisted,  depended  "upon  the  skill,  industry  & other 
qualifications"  of  the  engineer.  Thus,  in  November  1795  he  wrote  to  Tobias 
Lear,  a director  of  the  company  since  September  1794,  that  Myers,  who  had 
worked  on  the  Lancashire  canal  in  England,  was  in  Philadelphia  and 
without  employ.  Washington  added  that  Myers's  "full  and  ample" 
"testimonials"  made  it  unlikely  that  he  would  "remain  long  unemployed." 
The  company  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  finally  employ  a qualified 
manager.  The  hire  of  Myers,  Lear  believed,  would  ensure  that  "system  and 
enerfgjy  will  prevail  in  their  [the  company's]  works."52 

Unfortunately,  Myers  failed  to  live  up  to  the  company's  expectations. 
Though  the  directors  raised  his  salary  to  $2400  in  September  1796,  they 
refused  Myers's  request  of  an  additional  $1600,  and  less  than  a year  later 
they  found  sufficient  reason  to  fire  him.  Though  Myers  possessed  the 
practical  knowledge  of  canal  construction  that  the  company  desired,  his 
managerial  skills  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  directors  complained  that 
Myers  failed  to  maintain  "proper  and  reasonable  Communications"  with 
them,  that  he  was  frequently  absent  from  his  post  at  the  Great  Palls,  that 
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he  failed  to  supply  "proper  working  plans"  to  the  men  in  his  employ,  and 
that  he  did  not  inspect  materials  for  which  the  company  contracted.  As  a 
result,  Myers  had  incurred  "a  great  and  unnecessary  Expenditure  of  Money 
-the  work  retarded  and,  probably  in  many  Instances  improperly  executed." 
In  May  1797  the  directors  fired  Myers,  and  one  month  later  hired  Leonard 
Harbaugh,  a Georgetown  engineer  who  had  overseen  construction  at  the 
Little  Falls  canal,  to  replace  him.81 

In  Harbaugh,  the  company  finally  found  a manager  who  combined 
competence  in  canal  construction  with  managerial  ability.  As  Harbaugh 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  of  application,  he  had  worked  for  the  company  for 
two  years  "without  anny  [sicj  Complaint  of  My  Conduct  or  fault  of  My  Work 
that  Ever  Came  to  My  hearing."  The  directors  would  have  little  cause  for 
complaint  over  the  course  of  the  eight  years  Harbaugh  managed  the 
company's  works.  Though  his  tenure  as  manager  was  interrupted  by  the 
company's  financial  problems  in  1798,  under  him  the  canal  and  locks 
around  the  Great  Falls  were  finally  completed  in  early  1802.  Harbaugh 
demonstrated  the  necessary  mechanical  ingenuity,  the  ability  to  marshall 
effectively  his  motley  labor  force  and  scarce  materials,  and  the 
resourcefulness  to  work  within  the  financial  constraints  of  the  company. 
Indeed,  so  pleased  with  Harbaugh's  efforts  were  the  directors  of  the 
company  that  in  August  1804  they  presented  him  with  a one-quart  "Silver 
Cup"  "in  consequence  of . . . [his]  Services  ...  in  opening  the  interior 
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navigation  of  the  Potomack  River  as  Superintendent  of  the  Works  generally, 
and  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  useful  improvements  . . . made  by 

Thus,  the  company  eventually  resolved  its  labor  problems.  However, 
even  after  Harbaugh  had  been  retained  as  superintendent  ongoing  financial 
and  technical  obstacles  hindered  completion  of  the  project.  By  late  1797  the 
company  had  expended  all  the  money  raised  by  the  first  and  second  stock 
issues.  In  June  1798  the  directors  temporarily  discharged  Harbaugh 
because  the  "funds  of  the  Company  would  not  admit  of  engaging  hands  to  go 
on  with  the  work."  Over  the  next  year  and  a half  the  directors  scrambled  to 
raise  additional  funds  without  issuing  more  shares  which  would  lower  the 
value  of  the  existing  shares  and  entail  "a  heavy  sacrifice."  To  this  end,  they 
sent  a petition  to  the  Virginia  legislature  requesting  that  the  company  be 
permitted  to  collect  tolls  on  the  portions  of  the  river  that  had  been  cleared. 
The  Virginia  legislature  quickly  approved  the  request  and  in  the  spring  of 
1798  toll  collections  were  being  made  at  three  spots  on  the  river:  at  the 
Little  Falls,  above  the  Great  Falls,  and  at  the  Conocochengue  River  above 
the  Shenandoah  Falls.  In  August  1799,  however,  the  directors  reported  that 
only  $968.60  had  been  collected  in  the  previous  year.  Over  the  course  of  the 
next  twenty-five  years  the  company  collected  a total  of  $238,117.67  in  tolls, 
but  this  amount  paled  in  comparison  to  the  $700,000  expended  trying  to 
make  the  Potomac  navigable.  Because  the  river  remained  open  to 
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navigation  so  few  days  each  year,  tolls  provided  neither  an  instant  solution 
in  1799  nor  ensured  the  company’s  long-term  financial  stability. 56 

To  overcome  the  immediate  financial  crisis  the  directors  sought  other 
alternatives.  In  1797  bank  loans  totaling  $6,000  were  obtained  from  the 
Hanks  of  Columbia  and  Alexandria.  However,  at  a general  meeting  held  in 
February  1798  the  directors  noted  that  these  loans  were  due  "in  a very 
short  time,"  and  that  it  would  take  another  $40,000  to  complete  the  canal 
and  locks  at  the  Great  Falls.  In  order  to  raise  this  sum  the  February 
meeting  authorized  the  directors  to  mortgage  up  to  100  shares  belonging  to 
individual  shareholders  in  order  to  provide  collateral  for  a loan  of  "United 
States  stock  or  Cash."  By  June  this  scheme  had  raised  some  $6,098  "of  six 
per  cent  Stock  of  the  United  States."  Still  well  short  of  the  capital  needed 
to  complete  the  project,  in  August  the  general  meeting  authorized  the 
directors  to  "mortgage  the  Tolls"  of  the  company  in  order  to  obtain  loans 
from  Dutch  or  New  York  sources.57 

A year  later,  however,  the  directors  reported  that  loans  totaling  only 
$4,281.86  had  been  obtained.  Few  bankers,  they  noted,  were  willing  to  loan 
money  to  the  company  without  "the  Guarantee  of  Such  Loan"  by  Virginia  or 
Maryland.  As  a result,  they  continued,  "the  principal  work  of  the  Company 
has  been  at  a stand"  the  past  year.  More  troubling,  still,  new  estimates  of 
the  locks  and  canals  at  the  Great  Falls  indicated  that  it  would  now  take 
close  to  $60,000  to  complete  the  works.  Short  of  a new  issue  of  stocks,  the 
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directors  offered  a single  option:  Stockholders  were  requested  to  make  a 
further  advance  of  $100  upon  each  share  they  owned.  Apparently,  few 
investors  responded  enthusiastically  to  this  plea,  for  by  the  end  of  1799  the 
directors  had  decided  to  issue  new  shares.5" 

In  December  1799,  left  with  no  other  option,  the  company  asked  the 
Maryland  assembly  to  authorize  and  purchase  a new  issue  of  130  shares 
valued  at  £130  Sterling  each.  After  bitter  debate  in  the  legislature  the 

over  $75,000,  and  with  its  purchase  the  state  of  Maryland  owned  220  of  the 
company's  730  total  shares.  With  this  money  the  directors  were  able  to  re- 
hire Harbaugh  and  complete  the  locks  and  canals  at  the  Great  Falls.  The 
company  announced  in  February  1802  that  the  Potomac  was  open  from  Fort 
Cumberland  to  the  Tidewater,  and  the  following  August  paid  a dividend  of  3 
percent  to  each  shareholder.  Such  optimism  appeared  well-placed  for  in  the 
year  following  the  opening  of  the  canal  at  Great  Falls,  nearly  500  boats 

Within  a few  years,  however,  the  "ungovernable"  (to  use  Franklin’s 

levels-again  threatened  the  financial  stability  of  the  company.  All  the  tolls 
collected  after  1803  were  plowed  back  into  improving  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  the  rebuilding  the  canals  and  locks.  For  example,  three  wooden  locks 
at  the  Little  Falls  and  one  at  the  Great  Falls  had  to  be  replaced  with  more 


noted  of  bricks.  In  addition, 
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built  in  the  bed  of  the  river  designed  to  direct  the  flow  of  the  river--the  wing 
walls  and  dams-rapidly  eroded  when  the  river  flooded.  Indeed,  as  Mason 
admitted  in  1808,  work  on  the  river  bed  of  the  Potomac  was  an  ongoing 
process.  Into  the  1820s  the  company  was  rebuilding  locks  and  canals, 
clearing  channels  of  debris,  and  reconstructing  structures  in  the  water.00 

Potomac  after  1802  complicated  matters.  This  reflected  a significant  re- 
orientation of  the  project,  which  had  been  originally  designed  to  link  the 
Potomac  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  As  this  goal  grew  ever  more  elusive, 

watershed.  As  the  directors  noted  in  1803  the  work  of  clearing  the 
tributaries  of  the  Potomac  "is  highly  important  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Community  and  of  the  Potomack  Company."0'  The  most  elaborate  of  these 
secondary  projects  was  opening  the  Shenandoah.  As  early  as  October  1790 
the  company  had  requested  permission  to  “apply  any  of  the  Capital 
subscribed  and  Tolls”  collected  to  "the  opening!,]  improving  and  extending 
the  Navigation  of  the  Branches  of  Potomack  River.”  The  directors 
attempted  to  contract  out  the  work  on  the  Shenandoah  in  1792  and  again  in 
1795,  but  both  efforts  failed.  Preoccupied  with  finishing  the  canal  and  locks 
at  the  Great  Falls,  the  company  undertook  little  work  on  the  Shenandoah 
beyond  surveying  the  river.  Thus,  when  Ferdinando  Fairfax,  a Berkeley 
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County  planter,  approached  the  company  in  1797  and  proposed  organizing  a 
new  joint-stock  enterprise  which  would  assume  the  Potomac  Company’s 
rights  to  the  Shenandoah  in  return  for  clearing  the  river,  the  directors 
accepted  the  offer.62 

Within  three  years,  however,  the  Shenandoah  Company  had  failed 
and  its  efforts  to  clear  the  river  deemed  "ineffectual."  In  late  1800,  with  the 
work  at  Great  Falls  close  to  complete,  the  Potomac  Company  asked  the 
Virginia  assembly  for  authorization  to  resume  its  efforts  to  clear  the 
Shenandoah  River;  in  January  1802  permission  was  granted.63  After 
surveying  the  river,  the  directors  determined  that  five  canals  and  locks 
would  be  necessary  to  circumvent  obstructions.  They  hoped  that  clearing 
the  Shenandoah  would  increase  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  Potomac  and 
the  tolls  of  the  company.  Unfortunately,  the  work  on  the  Shenandoah 
depleted  the  company's  resources  without  providing  an  adequate  return. 

Like  the  Potomac  the  navigation  of  the  Shenandoah  remained  unreliable  in 
dry  seasons  and  the  works  of  the  company  subject  to  constant  destruction 
through  flooding.  Thus,  though  the  company's  toll  collections  continued  to 
rise-peaking  at  $22,542.89  in  1811-they  remained  insufficient  to  support 
maintenance  work  on  the  Potomac  and  construction  on  the  Shenandoah. 
Forced  ultimately  to  borrow  heavily,  the  company  owed  over  $175,000  by 
1826.  An  attempt  to  raise  $300,000  through  an  ill-fated  lottery  scheme  that 
began  in  1809  did  little  to  benefit  the  company's  financial  fortunes.  Eight 
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years  and  two  drawings  later  the  lottery  had  netted  the  company  a mere 
$486.03.M 

The  Potomac  Company's  efforts  to  open  the  rivers  of  the  Potomac 
watershed  to  year-round  navigation  can  only  be  considered  a failure.  The 
Potomac  never  became  a regular  route  to  the  Ohio  country  (as  Washington 
had  originally  envisioned),  and  even  when  water  levels  remained  stable,  the 
river  was  free  from  impediments  only  three  months  in  each  year.  Moreover, 
the  company  never  turned  a profit  for  the  shareholders  and  ended  life 
burdened  with  a formidable  debt.  Still,  over  the  course  of  its  life  farmers 
shipped  an  estimated  $9,935,564  worth  of  produce  down  the  river  to 
Alexandria,  Georgetown  and  Washington.  In  fact,  between  1801  and  1805 
the  quantity  of  flour  transported  down  the  Potomac  amounted  to  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  total  flour  exported  from  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Equally 
suggestive  is  the  fact  that  between  1801  and  1805  the  total  value  of  goods 

exports  from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Alexandria,  Georgetown  and 
Washington).”  Clearly,  the  project  enabled  many  local  formers  and 
planters  to  gain  access  to  markets  from  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  too  distant.  And  the  $700,000  the  company  spent  in  its  lifetime  most 
certainly  boosted  the  local  economy.  All  construction  materials,  supplies  of 
food  and  drink,  and  labor  the  company  needed  were  contracted  locally- 


addition,  the  promise  of  river  navigation  contributed  to  the  rise  in  land 
values  that  occurred  in  northern  Virginia.  Indeed,  starting  in  the  1785 
sellers  of  land  made  frequent  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  Potomac 
navigation  enhanced  the  value  of  property  by  allowing  easier  access  to 

It  should  also  be  added  that  the  collapse  of  the  Potomac  Company  in 
1828  did  not  terminate  the  attempt  to  establish  a water  navigation  through 
the  Potomac  River  valley.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
headed  by  Charles  Fenton  Mercer  of  Loudoun  County,  assumed  the  rights 
to  the  river,  assets,  debts,  and  property  of  the  Potomac  Company  in  1828. 
Like  the  earlier  effort,  the  new  enterprise  sought  to  link  the  tidewater  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  with  the  Ohio  River.  The  technical  problems 
encountered  by  the  Potomac  Company,  however,  convinced  the  directors  of 
the  C & 0 of  the  need  for  a still-water  canal.  Thus,  the  Potomac  Company 
represented  an  important  initial  step  in  the  development  of  a canal  network 
in  the  United  States.”’ 

Still,  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  Potomac  Company  lies  not  in  its 
economic  or  technical  contributions  to  the  early  republic.  The  widespread 
enthusiasm  the  project  engendered  throughout  the  region  in  the  wake  of  the 
Revolution  (and  continued  to  generate  well  into  the  nineteenth  century) 
reveals  that  a belief  in  the  benefits  of  economic  development  and  market 
production  pervaded  the  population  of  northern  Virginia.  Though  direct 
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investment  in  the  Potomac  Company  was  beyond  the  financial  means  of  the 


than  seeing  market  production  as  a threat  to  their  livelihood,  the  farmers  of 
northern  Virginia  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  and  they  embraced  the 
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16;  Washington  to  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  December  23,  1784,  ibid..  28:  17; 
Washington  to  Madison,  December  28,  1784,  ibid..  28:  18-20;  Washington  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  December  28,  1784,  ihid..  28:  20-22; 
Washington  to  the  "Secretary  of  War"  [Henry  Knox],  January  5,  1785,  ibid.. 
28:  24-25;  Washington  to  Johnson,  January  17,  1785,  ibid-,  28:  31;  Madison 
to  Jefferson,  January  9,  1785,  Gaillard  Hunt,  ed.,  The  Writings  of  James 
Madison.  9 Volumes  (New  York:  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1900-1910),  2:  104- 
108.  See  also,  Norman  K.  Risjord,  Chesapeake  Politics.  1781-1800  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1978),  240-244;  and  Bacon-Foster,  Early 
Chapters.  44-51. 


18.  Madison  to  Jefferson,  January  9,  1785,  Writings  of  Madison.  2: 
104-108;  Patrick  Henry  to  Washington,  June  10,  1785,  and  January  18, 
1786,  George  Washington  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
(hereafter  LC);  Risjord,  Chesapeake  Politics.  242,  244-247;  Walter  S. 
Sandcrlin,  The  Great  National. Project:  A History_oLthe_CjKSBPeal(e  and 
Ohio  Canal  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1946),  19.  31-32;  Philip 
Morrison  Rice,  "Internal  Improvements  in  Virginia,  1775-1860,"  Ph.D. 
Dissertation,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1948,  4-6,  74-101, 

Matildaville  (Williamsburg,  VA:  Southside  Historical  Sites,  1978),  16.  On 
regional  conflicts  in  Virginia  more  generally,  see  Charles  H.  Ambler, 
Sectionalism  in  Virginia.  1776-1861  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1910).  The  various  acts  can  be  found  in  W.W.  Hening,  ed„  T'  ~ 


Company);  and  M„  11:  332-334,  and  12:  478-494  (Dismal  Swamp 
Company).  On  the  early  history  of  the  James  River  navigation  see, 

Company  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1922),  9-47;  the  first  years 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  ore  detailed  in  Alexander  Crosby  Brown.  The 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  (Chesapeake,  VA:  Norfolk  County  Historical  Society, 
1970),  17-65. 
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1:  510-525. 
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26,  1785;  Genera?  Meeting  of  May  17,  ira\ARe^TofthePotoiMcy 
Company,  Letter  Book,  1785-1796,  National  Parks  Service,  Record  Group 
79,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.  (hereafter  NA).  The  fifty  shares 
were  purchased  for  Washington  by  the  state  of  Virginia  in  recognition  of  his 
wartime  service  and  his  "instrumental"  role  in  establishing  American 
independence;  see,  Hening,  Statutes  of  Virginia.  11:  525-526.  Washington 
refused  to  accept  the  shares  and  they  were  "appropriated  to  such  objects  of 
a public  nature"  as  Washington  should  in  future  direct.  See,  Washington  to 
~ ' y 22:  1785,  Writings  of  Washington.  28:  34-36;  Washington 


to  Henry,  February  27,  1785,  ibid-  28:  90;  and  Hening,  §! 

12:  42-44.  Appendix  2 provides  a full  listing  of  al- 
of  shares  they  purchased.  The  company  requested  that  foreigners  be 
allowed  to  purchase  shares  in  late  1790;  see,  Petition  of  the  Potomac 
Company,  November  2,  1790,  Miscellaneous  Legislative  Petitions,  1782- 
1823,  LOV;  and  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  13:  187-188.  By  1792  three 
Amsterdam  mercantile  firms  had  purchased  seventy  shares:  Peter 
Stadnitski  (twenty-three  shares),  Isaac  Tencate  and  Hendrick  Vollenhoven 
(fifteen),  Christian  and  Peter  VanEighen  (fourteen),  and  Jacob  and  Nicholas 
Vanstophorst  and  Hubbard  (eight);  see,  General  Meeting  of  August  6,  1792, 
Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Letter  Book,  1786-1796,  and  Records  of 
the  Potomac  Company,  Records  Concerning  Transfers  of  Shares  of  Stock, 
1791-1828,  National  Parks  Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA. 


22.  See  Appendix  2 for  details.  In  ac 


cent) 


23.  General  Meeting  of  May  17,  1785,  Records  of  the  Potomac 
Company,  Letter  Book,  1785-1796;  and  Meetings  of  the  Directors,  May  30 
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filings,  1785-1807; 


and  31,  178 
National  Pa 


of  the  Potomac  Companj 
s.  Record  Group  79,  NA. 


24.  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  11:  523-524;  Alexandria  Advertiser 
and  Commercial  Intelligencer.  February  6,  1802:  Mason  to  Albert  Gnllatin, 
January  20,  1808,  Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Correspondence  and 
Reports,  1785-1811,  National  Parks  Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA.  Mason's 
ss  was  incorporated  into  Gallatin's  "Report 


Volumes  (Washington:  Gales  and  Seaton,  1834),  1:  808-818.  The  company's 
petitions  to  the  Virginia  legislature  detail  the  requests  for  further  time;  see, 
Potomac  Company  Petitions  November  9,  1786,  November  2,  1790, 
November  4,  1793,  November  15,  1796,  December  19,  1799,  December  13, 
1805,  December  22,  1807,  December  10,  1810,  and  December  9,  1813, 
Miscellaneous  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV.  These  extension  requests  were 
invariably  granted;  see  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  12:  408-409  (1786);  13: 
187  (1790);  and  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Laree.  1:  329  (1794);  2:  77  (1798),  212 


(1800),  466  (1803);  3:  250  (1806),  398  (1808). 


25.  Potomac  Company  Petition,  November  15,  1797,  Miscellaneous 
Legislative  Petitions,  LOV;  Douglas  R.  Littlefield,  "The  Potomac  Company: 
A Misadventure  in  Financing  an  Early  American  Internal  Improvement 
Project,"  Business  History  Review  58  (Winter  1984),  566-569.  In  May  1785 
John  Augustine  Washington  wrote  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Potomac 
Company,  William  Hartshorne  and  John  Fitzgerald,  that  he  had  decided  to 
purchase  additional  shares  (he  had  already  subscribed  for  one)  after 
reflecting  "that  some  time  must  necessarily  be  imployed  [sic]  in  getting  in 
preparation  for  beginning  this  great  work  and  that  of  course  there  will  be 
no  great  demands  made  very  shortly  upon  the  Subscribers  for  Cash"; 
Washington  to  Hartshorne  and  Fitzgerald,  May  6,  1785,  Records  of  the 
Potomac  Company,  Correspondence  and  Reports,  1785-1811,  National  Parks 
Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA.. 


26.  In  all,  there  were  fourteen  calls  for  payment.  In  addition  to  the 
four  already  noted  these  were:  September  7,  1787  (6  percent);  March  15, 
1788  (6.5  percent);  September  26,  1788  (5  percent);  March  26,  1789  (5 
percent);  January  13,  1790  (5  percent);  November  1,  1790  (10  percent); 
November  28,  1792  (8  percent);  March  1,  1793  (10  percent);  March  1,  1794 
(5  percent);  October  24,  1794  (12  percent).  By  this  latter  date  the  first 
offering  of  shares  were  paid  in  full.  See,  Meetings  of  the  Directors,  May  31, 
1785,  March  1-3,  1786,  August  7,  1786,  January  3,  April  3,  May  14  and  21, 
June  26,  and  August  6,  1787,  January  and  August  17,  1788,  September  23, 
1789,  September  11,  1790,  November  5,  1792,  November  28,  1793,  and  July 
14.  1794,  Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807, 


31.  See  Robert  G.  Gordon.  "Custom  and  Consequence:  Early 
Nineteenth-Century  Origins  of  the  Environmental  and  Social  Costs  of 

from  the  Colonial  Era  to  1850.  Judith  McGaw.  e'd.  (Chapel  Hill:  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  1994),  240-241,  who  writes  that  "design  decisions" 
made,  and  "social  customs  and  usages"  established  when  a technology  is 
first  introduced  are  often  “difficult  to  alter  at  a later  time." 


32.  December  4,  1784,  Alexandria  City  Legislative  Petitions,  1778- 
1809,  LOV.  The  full  extent  of  the  Potomac  Company's  river  projects  are 
revealed  most  readily  in  Mason  to  Gallatin,  January  20,  1808,  Records  of 
the  Potomac  Company,  Correspondence  and  Reports,  1785-1811,  National 
Parks  Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA;  and  Gallatin,  "Report  on  Roads  and 
Canals,"  729-731. 


33.  Washington  to  Randolph,  September  16,  1785,  Writings  of 
Washington.  28:  265-266;  see  also,  Washington  to  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
February  15.  1785;  and  Washington  to  Henry  Lee,  April  5,  1786,  ibid-  28: 
73-74,  401-402.  The  Potomac  Company's  engineering  methods  are  termed 
"sluice  navigation"  in  "Report  of  the  Joint  Commissioners,  on  the  Navigation 

(Richmond:  Thomas  Ritchie,  1823),  5-6.  The  best  recent  accounts  of  the 
technological  aspects  of  the  river  project  are,  Ricardo  Torres-Reyes, 
Potowmaek  Company  Canal  and  Locks:  Historic  Structures  Report.  Great 
Falls.  Virginia  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Division  of 
History,  Office  of  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation,  1970);  Barnes, 
Potomac  Canal.  24-42;  Jo  Anna  Smith,  "Historical  Background  for  the 
Designation  of  the  Great  Falls  Canal  and  Locks  of  the  Potowmaek  Company 
as  a National  Historic  Civil  Engineering  Landmark,”  Unpublished  Paper 
Presented  at  the  National  Meeting  on  Transportation  Engineering, 
Washington,  1969,  14-25;  and  Littlefield,  "Eighteenth-Century  Plans." 


34.  "To  a Member  of  the  Present  Assembly  Now  siting  [sic]  at 
Annapolis  [1774],"  in  "Washington  and  the  Potomac,”  515;  Virginia  Journal 
and  Alexandria  Advertiser.  December  16,  1784.  John  Phillips,  A General 
History  of  Inland  Navigation,  Foreign  and  Domestic  (London:  I.  and  J. 
Taylor,  1792),  reveals  the  confusion  of  contemporary  English  writers 
regarding  the  best  form  of  inland  navigation.  Citing  James  Brindley,  the 
famous  English  canal  engineer,  Phillips  noted  "the  difference  in  favour  of 
canal  navigation  contrasted  to  that  of  a river.''(85-87)  Yet  he  later  praised 
the  efforts  of  the  Potomac  Company  to  clear  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac 
River.(349-358)  Not  all  Americans  agreed  that  river  navigation  was  best 
suited  to  their  country.  In  1772  Benjamin  Franklin,  after  touring  the 


iMhaatoaM-tfl-Ammca  (Philadelphia: 
1987),  42. 


Philosophical  Society, 


35.  Smith,  "Historical  Background,"  27-28;  "Report  of  the  Joint 

Agricultural  History  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  1606-1860  (Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1926),  28.  Benjamin  Latrobe  criticized  the 
Potomac  canals  because  they  were  subject  to  "the  wash  of  all  the  hills  and 
ravines  of  the  north  bank  [of  the  Potomac)"  and  became  clogged  with 
"alluvium";  see  Gallatin,  "Report  on  Roads  and  Canals,"  912.  In  1808 
Mason  estimated  that  the  "Annual  Expences  of  repairs  & contingencies  may 
...  be  estimated  at  $5,000  P.  Annum,"  and  that  another  $100,000  would 
have  to  be  expended  before  the  river  was  completely  navigable;  see,  Mason 
to  Gallatin,  January  20,  1808,  Records  of  the  Potomac  Company, 
Correspondence  and  Reports,  1785-1811,  National  Parks  Service,  Record 
Group  79,  NA. 

36.  "Report  of  the  Joint  Commissioners,"  4-11  (see  esp.  5-6);  Smith, 
"Historical  Background,"  26-27  (Dickey  quote);  "Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,"  House  of  Representatives  Report  228,  19th  Congress,  May  22,  1826, 
39,  104,  106-107;  Littlefield,  "Eighteenth-Century  Plans,"  309-310;  Gallatin, 
"Report  on  Roads  and  Canals,"  725,  91 1 (for  Lntrobe's  opinion);  Seelye, 

changed  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  see,  Samuel  Young,  A Treatise  on 
Internal  Navigation.  Explaining  the  Principles  by  which  Canals  and  their 

Spa,  NY:  U.F.  Doubleday,  1817),  113-123.  He  described  at  length  the 
"interruptions  from  floods  and  drought,  to  which  river  navigations  are 
liable,"  and  concluded  that  "artificial  navigations”  were  much  to  be 
preferred.  James  Brindley,  the  English  canal  engineer,  was  the  first  to 
conclude  that  rivers  "were  created  . . . To  feed  navigable  canals":  see, 

37.  The  survey  trip  of  the  Potomac  in  August  1785  is  detailed  in 
Diaries  of  Washington.  2:  394-404  (August  1-10);  some  of  the  decisions  made 
by  the  directors  on  that  trip  would  later  be  altered.  The  best  contemporary 
descriptions  of  the  works  as  completed  are  Mason  to  Gallatin,  January  20, 
1808,  Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Correspondence  and  Reports,  1785- 
1811,  National  Parks  Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA;  and  Renort  of  the  Joint 
Commissioners.  Appendix  D,  19-24.  Company  correspondence  referred  to 


Early  Chapters.  64. 


id,"  13,  18-20;  and  Bacon-Foster, 
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38.  Potomac  Company  Petitions,  December  9,  1785,  November  15, 
1795,  and  December  15,  1802,  Miscellaneous  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV.  As 
late  as  November  1790  the  directors  still  predicted  "that  the  completion  of 
the  whole  undertaking  may  be  prosecuted  on  less  than  the  capital 
proposed":  see  Potomac  Company  Petition,  November  2,  1790,  ibid.  Most  of 
the  company's  requests  were  granted  by  the  Virginia  legislature:  see 
Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  12:  68-69  (1785);  and  Shepherd,  Statutes  at 
Large.  1:  376  (1795).  The  legislature's  clarification  of  the  phrase  "dry 
seasons"  did  not  follow  the  directors’  suggestion.  Instead,  an  act  passed  in 
early  1803  noted  "that  the  words  'dry  seasons' . . . were  and  are  to  be 
intended  and  understood,  all  seasons,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  navigation  of 
said  river  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  tide  water";  see,  ibid..  3:  465. 


39.  Potomac  Company  Petitions,  November  9,  1786,  and  November  2, 
1790,  Miscellaneous  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV;  see  also  Meetings  of  the 
Directors,  November  10,  1785,  August  7,  1786,  and  July  2-3,  1788,  Records 
of  the  Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807,  National  Parks  Service, 
Record  Group  79,  NA;  and  Washington  to  John  Fitzgerald,  June  5,  1786, 
Writings  of  Washington.  28:  453-454.  For  contemporary  reports  of 

unusually  wet  weathei  ..•  • •.  . 

July  14,  1785,  June  1,  1786,  ai 
3:  69  (June  2,  1786). 


.:  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  1948),  35,  130-132;  Charles 

(New  York:  Press  of  the  Pioneers,  1935;  originally  published,  London, 
1807),  200;  David  Baillie  Warden,  A Chorogranhical  and  Statistical 

■'  (Paris:  Smith.  1816),  45-46,  6! 
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Nations.  2 Volumes,  Edwin  Cannan,  ed.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1976;  edition  originally  published.  London.  1904),  1:  78-79;  2:  76-77. 
For  other  contemporary  views,  see,  Harry  J.  Carmen,  ed.,  American 
Husbandry  (Port  Washington,  NY:  Kennikat  Press,  1939;  originally 
published,  London,  1775),  52-53,  66,  219;  William  Strickland,  O' 

Co.,  1801),  35-36;  Tench  Coxe,  A View  of  the  United  States  .of .America. .- .... , 
(Philadelphia:  William  Hall  and  Wrigley  Berriman,  1794),  38-40.  42;  and 
Fransois  Alexandre  Frdderic,  due  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  Travels 
Through  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  Country  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  Upper  Canada,  in  the  Years  1795.  1796.  and  1797  . . ..  2 Volumes,  H. 


skilled 


in  Alben 


Early  Chapters.  7 
Petition.  October 


February  25,  1785,  ibid.,  28:  80;  Washington  to  William  Grayson,  June  22, 
1785,  ibid-,  28:  173;  Washington  to  George  William  Fairfax,  June  30,  1785, 
ibid..  28:  184;  Washington  to  Lafayette,  September  5,  1785,  ibid.,  28:  255; 
Washington  to  Edmund  Randolph,  September  16,  1785,  ibid.,  28:  265. 

45.  Washington  to  Rumsey,  July  2,  1785,  ibid.,  28:  189;  Diaries  of 
Washington.  2:  282-283  (September  6);  see  also,  2:  327-328  (October  4, 

1784);  Petition  of  James  Rumsey,  November  8,  1784,  Berkeley  County 
Legislative  Petitions,  1776-1805,  LOV;  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  11:  502. 
Washington  prepared  a certificate,  dated  September  7,  1784,  promoting 
Rumsey's  invention;  it  is  reproduced  in  Writings  of  Washington.  27:  468. 

For  descriptions  of  the  mechanics  of  Rumsey's  pole  boat  see,  John  Fitch,  The 
Original  Steam-Boat  Sunnorted:  or,  A Reply  to  ' " “ • - 

(Philadelphia:  Zachariah  Poulson,  1788),  7;  Hi 

n,  33;  Edwin  T.  Layton,  "The  Most  Original,"  A: 

2 (Spring  1987),  50-56;  and  Layton,  "James 

er  Technologist,"  West  Virginia  History  48  (1989),  12-13. 

For  more  on  Rumsey's  inventions  see  Chapter  7. 

46.  Diaries  of  Washington.  2:  25-26  (February  28-March  3);  Smith. 


47.  Diaries  of  Washington.  3:  35-36  (March  29-30);  Washington  to 
John  Fitzgerald  and  George  Gilpin,  March  31,  1786,  Writings  of 
Washington.  28:  397-398;  see  also,  Washington  to  Henry  Lee,  April  5,  1786, 
ibid,,  28:  401-402;  and  Washington  to  William  Moultrie,  May  25,  1786,  ibi«L 
28:  439.  On  Brindley  see,  Merritt  Roe  Smith,  Harper's  Ferry  Armory  and 
the  New  Technology  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1977),  38-39;  and 
Stapleton,  Transfer  of  Early  Industrial  Technologies.  48-49,  53. 

48.  Diaries  of  Washington.  3:  85  (June  4,  1786),  122  (October  2-3, 
1786),  361-362  (June  2,  1788);  Rumsey  to  Hurtshorne.  November  26,  and 
September  26,  1785,  Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Correspondence  and 
Reports,  1785-1811;  and  Meetings  of  the  Directors,  October  2-3,  1786  and 
June  2-3,  1788,  Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Proceedings.  1785-1807, 
National  Parks  Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA  . See  also,  Turner,  James 
Rumsey.  52-59;  and  Littlefield,  "Eighteenth-Century  Plans,”  313-314. 


49.  Diaries  of  Washington.  3:  362  (June  2,  1788);  Meetings  of  the 
Directors.  December  22,  1795  and  January  4,  1796,  Records  of  the  Potomac 
Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807,  National  Parks  Service,  Record  Group 
79,  NA. 
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Proceedings,  1785-1807;  General  Meetings  of  the  Potomac  Company,  August 
1,  1808,  August  7,  1808,  August  6,  1810,  August  5,  1811,  August  3,  1812, 
August  2,  1813,  August  1,  1814,  August  7,  1815,  August  5,  1816,  August  4, 
1817,  August  3,  1818,  August  2,  1819,  August  7,  1820,  August  6,  1821, 
August  5,  1822,  Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1808-1822; 
and  General  Meetings  of  the  Potomac  Company,  August  3,  1823,  August  4, 
1824,  August  1,  1825,  August  7,  1826,  August  6,  1827,  and  August  4,  1828, 
Records  of  the  Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1823-1828,  all  in  National 
Parks  Service,  Record  Group  79,  NA.  See  also,  Torres-Reyes,  Potowmack 

61.  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  August  1,  1803,  Records  of  the 
Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807;  Littlefield,  "The  Potomac 
Company,"  576-577.  In  contrast,  Barnes,  The  Potomac  Canal.  46-47,  dates 
the  shift  in  the  company's  aims  after  the  War  of  1812. 

62.  Potomac  Company  Petition,  November  2,  1790,  Miscellaneous 
Legislative  Petitions,  LOV;  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  13:  188;  Meetings  of 
the  Directors,  September  5,  1792,  June  12,  1795,  and  June  9,  1797;  General 
Meeting  of  the  Company,  August  7,  1797,  in  Records  of  the  Potomac 
Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807,  National  Parks  Service,  Record  Group 
79,  NA.  The  Shenandoah  Company  was  created  in  January,  1798,  with  a 
capital  of  $120,000  divided  into  600  shares.  The  company  would  forfeit  its 
rights  to  the  river  unless  it  was  formed  within  nine  months  and  the  work 
completed  within  three  years.  See  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Large.  2:  99-106. 
Shares  went  on  sale  for  the  Shenandoah  Company  in  April  1798;  see, 

63.  Potomac  Company  Petition,  December  1,  1800,  Miscellaneous 
Legislative  Petitions,  LOV;  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Large.  2:  356-359,  459. 

64.  Meetings  of  the  Directors,  January  26  and  August  3,  1803; 

General  Meetings  of  August  6,  1804  and  August  5,  1805,  in  Records  of  the 
Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807,  National  Parks  Service,  Record 
Group  79.  NA  (work  on  Shenandoah  River);  "Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal," 
64  (tolls  collected  in  1811).  In  1804  the  company  solicited  loans  from  the 
Bank  of  Alexandria  (for  $5,500),  the  Bank  of  Virginia  (up  to  $25,000),  and 
the  Bank  of  Potomac  (up  to  $25,000).  A year  later,  the  company  reported 
that  the  Bank  of  Alexandria  had  lent  $7,000,  the  Bank  of  Columbia  $11,000, 
and  $4,000  had  been  obtained  from  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
United  States.  However,  all  of  this  $22,000  had  been  expended  on  the 
Shenandoah  by  August  1805;  see,  Meeting  of  the  Directors,  December  13-14, 
1804,  General  Meeting  of  the  Company,  August  5,  1805,  in  Records  of  the 
Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1785-1807,  National  Parks  Service,  Record 
Group  79,  NA.  The  total  debt  in  1826  is  noted  in  the  "Report  of  Joint 
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Committee,"  16.  For  the  lottery  fiasco  see,  General  Meetings  of  the 
Company,  May  4,  and  August  1809,  August  6,  1810,  August  5,  1811,  August 
3,  1812,  and  Meeting  of  the  Directors,  December  3,  1816,  in  Records  of  the 
Potomac  Company,  Proceedings,  1808-1822,  National  Parks  Service,  Record 
Group  79,  NA;  and  Littlefield,  "The  Potomac  Company,"  679-582. 

65.  Between  1801  and  1805  158,371  barrels  of  flour  were  transported 
down  the  Potomac  River.  In  the  same  period  325,367  barrels  of  flour  were 
exported  from  the  port  of  Alexandria.  The  total  value  of  goods  shipped 
down  the  Potomac  between  1801  and  1805  amounted  to  $1,462,209;  the 
total  value  of  exports  from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  some  time  period 
equaled  $5,249,934.  Quantities  and  value  of  goods  transported  on  the 
Potomac:  "Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,"  64;  exports  from  Alexandria;  see 
Chapter  2;  value  of  goods  exported  from  the  District  of  Columbia:  "Value  of 
Exports  from  October  1,  1790  to  September  30,  1810,"  American  State 

i'-'I"  J»WJWH-nl.  Legislative  .in, I Kx,-i  imv.-.  ,,!  the  C..nar.-~  of  the  United 
States:  Class  4:  Commerce  and  Navigation.  1789-1823.  2 Volumes 
(Washington:  Gales  and  Seaton,  1832),  1:  928. 

66.  From  the  outset  people  realized  that  the  project  would  raise  land 
values  in  the  region;  see,  Madison  to  Jefferson,  January  9,  1785,  Writings  of 
Madison.  2:  109.  For  examples  of  advertisers  noting  the  effect  of  the 
Potomac  Company’s  efforts  on  the  value  of  lands  close  to  the  river  see, 
Virginia  Journal  and  Alexandria  Advertiser.  June  23  and  September  22, 

3.  August  5,  and  September  16,  1790,  November  2,  1792;  Columbian  Mirror 
SJKl_Akxanfl.iia_Gay.ettc,  May  24,  1794,  March  12,  1795,  May  10.  August  2, 
9,  November  1,  1796,  January  14,  1797,  August  6,  1799,  January  21  and 
October  9,  1800;  Alexandria  Advertiser  and  Commercial  Intelligencer. 
November  4,  1801,  and  August  30,  1802.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
comprehensive. 

67.  On  the  creation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Company  see, 
Sanderlin,  Great  NatipnaLProject.  45-60;  Douglas  R.  Egerton,  Charles 
Fenton  Mercer  and  the  Trial  of  National  Conservatism  (Jackson:  University 
Press  of  Mississippi,  1989),  197-217,  260-261;  Shaw,  Canals  for  a Nation. 
98-107. 


?.  Gilpin  to  Washington,  April  5,  1795, 


ington  Papers,  LC. 


CHAPTER  4 

ROADS  AND  THE  MARKET 

Long  before  northern  Virginians  considered  the  Potomac  a viable 
route  for  conveying  the  produce  of  the  West  to  tidewater  markets,  farmers 
had  used  overland  roads.  And  while  it  appeared  to  many  Virginians  that 
independence  provided  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  clear  the  state's 
rivers  for  navigation,  others  believed  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  state's  highways.  James  Madison,  for  example,  proposed  an  overhaul  of 
Virginia's  roads  to  help  restore  the  state's  war-ravaged  economy.  He  argued 
that  a new  arrangement  for  "opening  and  keeping  in  repair"  the  "direct 
roads”  from  the  backcountry  to  "the  several  market  Towns,  and  from  one 
market  Town  to  another"  would  "greatly  encourage  agriculture  by 
cheapening  the  transportation"  of  goods.  Many  northern  Virginians  shared 
with  Madison  a desire  to  create  an  integrated  road  system,  but  the 

capital  of  the  region's  leaders  on  river  transportation.  Still,  the  search  for 
more  efficacious  methods  to  finance  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
region's  roads  was  an  ongoing  concern  throughout  the  1780s  and  1790s.  By 
the  early  nineteenth  century  the  Potomac  Company's  problems  in  clearing 
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possibility  of  improving  overland  routes.  The  biggest  problem  throughout 
the  period  was  keeping  passable  the  primary  arteries  which  linked 
Alexandria  to  its  agricultural  hinterland:  Loudoun,  Berkeley,  and  Frederick 
counties.  The  inability  to  maintain  these  roads  provoked  a series  of 
experiments  that  ultimately  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Little 
River  Turnpike  Company  in  1802.' 

In  colonial  Virginia,  as  in  the  northern  colonies,  the  county  courts 
controlled  the  construction  and  repair  of  all  roads.  In  this  the  colonies 
followed  the  method  of  road  maintenance  established  in  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Legislation  passed  in  1555  required  English  parishioners 
to  spend  four  days  each  year  (later  increased  to  six)  working  on  local  roads 
under  the  supervision  of  an  unpaid  surveyor  appointed  by  the 
churchwardens  and  responsible  for  keeping  the  roads  free  from  obstructions. 
In  Virginia  laws  passed  in  1632,  1657,  1661  and  1705  established  a similar 
system,  and  in  1785  the  state  passed  a general  road  act  which  affirmed  the 
existing  colonial  legislation.  This  latter  law  placed  responsibility  for  the 
construction  of  new  and  maintenance  of  existing  roads  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  courts.  Persons  wanting  new  roads  to  be  laid  out  petitioned  their 
local  court  which  then  appointed  a panel  of  three  "viewers"  who  would 
decide  whether  the  road  was  necessary.  A favorable  determination  by  this 
panel  resulted  in  summonses  being  presented  to  the  owners  of  the  land 


through  which  the  road  should  pass.  If  they  objected  to  the  proposal  they 
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could  appeal  the  decision  of  the  viewers  to  a panel  of  twelve  "able  and 
discreet  freeholders"  of  the  county,  unrelated  to  any  of  the  parties  involved. 
The  twelve  man  jury  was  the  final  arbiter  in  the  matter.  In  addition,  each 
court  divided  the  county  into  precincts  and  appointed  a highway  trustee 
over  each.  The  trustee  was  responsible  for  keeping  the  roads  within  his 
precinct  in  repair,  and  had  the  authority  to  call  out  tithables  owning  less 
than  two  slaves  to  labor  on  the  roads  as  necessary.  If  a tithable  refused  he 
was  subject  to  a fine  of  7/6d.  for  each  day  he  declined  to  serve.  The  costs  of 
the  system-primarily  for  road  materials-were  paid  out  of  the  general 
county  levy  and  from  fines  assessed  on  those  who  violated  the  road 
regulations.2 

The  ineffectiveness  of  this  system,  particularly  in  maintaining 
heavily-traveled  through  roads,  was  widely  recognized.  Though  similar 
problems  existed  throughout  America,  the  poor  quality  of  the  roads  of 
northern  Virginia  often  led  them  to  be  singled  out  for  special  censure  by 
users.  Before  the  Revolution  Nicholas  Cresswell,  while  traveling  west  from 
Alexandria  to  Winchester,  noted  that  "the  roads  are  very  bad,  cut  to  pieces 
with  the  waggons  [sic]."  Some  ten  years  later  Johann  Schoepf  described  the 
roads  of  Loudoun  County  as  "wet  and  vicious,  tedious  and  vexatious." 
Travelers  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  told  a similar  tale.  John 
Caldwell,  a New  York  City  merchant  who  journeyed  south  for  his  health, 
noted  that  the  roads  of  northern  Virginia  were  "puzzled  in  mazes  and 


perplexed  in  errors."  John  Bernard,  an  English  actor  who  toured 
throughout  the  country  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  was  equally 
exasperated  by  Virginia's  roads.  For  a lecture  tour  through  the  state 
Bernard  rented  "an  old-fashioned  coach-box."  He  soon  regretted  his  choice 
of  transportation,  however,  for  "a  dozen  miles  of  Virginia  roads  threatened 
to  annihilate"  the  carriage.  The  state's  "thoroughfarefs],"  he  concluded, 
should  more  appropriately  be  called  "thorough-foul[s]."s 

The  aggravation  suffered  by  travelers  of  the  region's  roads  was  of 
little  consequence  compared  to  the  problems  the  poor  conditions  created  for 
local  merchants  and  farmers.  As  Adam  Smith  wrote,  "good  roads"  (along 
with  "canals  and  navigable  rivers")  were  "the  greatest  of  all  improvements," 
allowing  the  "remote  parts  of  the  country"  to  transport  their  goods  to 
market  economically  and  town  merchants  to  "break  down  the  monopoly  of 
the  country."  The  trade  of  any  market  town,  then,  could  be  seriously  hurt 
by  the  absence  of  good  roads.  Alexandria's  merchants  knew  this  first  hand. 
Henry  Piper,  a Scottish  factor  living  in  Alexandria,  complained  in  1774  that 
"the  Roads  are  so  bad  that  we  have  had  no  Wagons  for  some  time,"  and  no 
produce  arriving  in  town.  Twenty-five  years  later  things  had  changed  little, 
as  the  complaints  of  Alexandria  merchant  Joseph  Riddle  reveal.  The 
"badness  of  the  Roads,"  he  reported,  frequently  halted  the  flow  of  flour  and 
other  produce  to  Alexandria  and  raised  their  price.  Similarly,  the  region's 
farmers  complained  of  the  ill-effects  of  impassable  roads.  One  group  of 
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Frederick  County  residents  complained  that  poor  highways  made  "the  Hire 
[of  wagons]  for  Carriage  . . . exorbitantly  expensive,"  damaged  wagons,  led 
to  "the  Destruction  of  Horses,  and  tended  to  "protract  a Journey  which  . . , 
might  be  performed  in  a much  shorter  period  of  time."  After  reciting  a 
similar  litany  of  complaints,  a group  of  Loudoun  County  fanners  concluded 
that  "few  subjects  are  of  more  consequence  to  the  Community  . . . than  that 
of  devising  means  to  the  keep  the  public  Roads  (especially  such  as  lead  to 
navigation)  in  good  repair."4 

They  were  not  alone.  Many  residents  of  the  region  recognized  that 
roods  laid  out  at  the  county  level  served  primarily  local  needs.  As  a result, 
highways  tended  to  follow  circuitous  routes  with  little  concern  for  the 
interests  of  through  travelers.  Some  believed  that  the  problem  called  for 
drastic  solutions.  George  Washington,  for  example,  argued  in  1784  that  the 
"power  in  the  County  courts  to  alter"  the  roads  be  "withdrawn."  He 
suggested  that  the  state  legislature,  using  general  tax  monies,  contract  out 
the  work  to  road  builders.  Only  in  this  fashion,  he  contended,  could  the 
"great  roads"  be  kept  "in  good  order,"  "shortned,  straightned,  and 
established  by  Law."  The  success  of  the  plan,  moreover,  would  be  ensured 
by  the  reduction  in  overland  traffic  that  would  result  from  the  completion  of 
the  Potomac  River  navigation.  The  savings  of  an  integrated  transportation 
system,  Washington  concluded,  "will  be  felt  most  interestingly  by  the  farmer 


and  Planter." 
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As  in  England  the  problems  associated  with  local  control  arose  from 
two  sources:  inadequate  funds,  and  an  increasing  unwillingness  of  local 
tithables  to  work  on  and  pay  for  roads  which  primarily  served  inter-county 
traffic.1'  The  roads  that  suffered  most  frequently  from  overuse  and 
inadequate  repair  were  the  heavily  traveled  routes  which  linked  market 
towns  and  their  economic  hinterland.  In  northern  Virginia  two 
thoroughfares  connected  Alexandria  to  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley--and 
both  faced  the  similar  difficulties. 

The  first  of  these  highways  was  the  Ridge  Road.  It  extended 
northwest  along  the  Potomac  River  from  Alexandria  to  Leesburg  in  Loudoun 
County.  From  Leesburg  the  road  continued  in  a northwest  direction  to  the 
Catoctin  Mountains  in  western  Loudoun  County  where  it  divided.  The 
north  branch  continued  in  the  same  direction  and  met  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Vestal's  Gap,  while  the  south  fork  headed  southwest  towards  Snicker's  Gap. 
After  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  the  north  branch  joined  the  Great  Wagon 
Road  which  ran  south  from  Philadelphia  and  linked  Shepherdstown, 
Martinsburg  and  Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  south  branch 
ran  directly  to  Winchester.  To  the  south,  the  Colchester  Road  ran  from 
Colchester  on  the  Occoquan  River  northwest  to  Payne's  Church  in  Fairfax 
County.  At  this  point,  it  joined  Braddock's  Road  which  began  in 
Alexandria.  From  Payne's  Church  the  road  extended  west  to  Newgate  (by 
1792  the  town  of  Centerville),  and  from  Centerville  it  headed  northwest 
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following  the  southern  boundary  of  Loudoun  County  until  it  reached  Aldie 
on  the  Little  River.  At  this  point  the  road  forked,  with  the  northern  branch 
crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Snicker's  Gap  and  the  southern  branch  following 
the  Loudoun-Fauquier  County  boundary  to  Ashby's  Gap  on  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Both  forks  then  crossed  the  Shenandoah  River  and  met  the  Great  Wagon 
Road  in  Winchester. (See  Figure  4-l)7 

In  northern  Virginia  the  traffic  on  these  roads  multiplied  as  farmers 
of  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  increasingly  carried  their  wheat  and  flour 
east  to  the  ports  on  the  Potomac.  Yet  users  from  out  of  county  were  not 
required  to  labor  on  or  pay  for  the  routes  they  traversed.  While  roads 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  the  responsibility  for 
maintenance  and  repair  fell  to  those  who  resided  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
thoroughfares.  On  local  byways  problems  rarely  arose  for  such  roads 
generally  required  local  tithables  to  work  only  one  or  two  days  per  year. 
However,  the  busier  highways  that  linked  markets  and  hinterland  often 
needed  as  many  as  six  days  of  labor  per  year  per  tithable.  In  addition,  as 
labor  demands  rose  the  overseers  of  such  roads  were  compelled  to  recruit 
labor  from  a larger  geographic  region.  In  Loudoun  County,  for  example, 
overseers  were  ordered  to  draft  tithables  who  resided  up  to  four  miles  from 
the  Ridge  Road.  Those  forced  to  labor  on  the  roads  complained  vociferously 
that  such  regulations  were  inequitable.  As  one  group  of  over  500  petitioners 
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FIGURE  4-1:  THE  ROADS  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 
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from  Loudoun  County  pointed  out,  those  residing  close  to  the  busy  roads 
faced  "very  great  hardship”  from  which  they  derived  "no  advantages."” 

The  inability  of  the  county  system  to  maintain  these  two 
thoroughfares  convinced  many  of  the  need  for  a new  system  of  road  repair. 
In  fact,  the  search  had  begun  even  before  the  Revolution.  The  rise  in  traffic 
in  the  early  1770s  and  the  ensuing  deterioration  of  the  main  roads 
prompted  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  to  petition  the  House  of  Burgesses 
for  some  solution  to  their  overland  transportation  problems.  The  legislature 
responded  by  requiring  the  county  courts  of  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Berkeley  and 
Frederick  to  levy  an  additional  annual  tax  of  £175  for  the  use  of  the  road 
trustees  of  the  various  counties.  Apparently,  the  solution  was  largely 
ineffectual;  by  the  1780s  the  farmers  and  merchants  of  the  region  were 
searching  for  other  alternatives.  The  decision  to  spread  the  costs  among  all 
users  of  inter-county  roads,  however,  set  a precedent  for  the  future.9 

Still,  it  would  be  a number  of  years  before  Virginia  settled  on  a single 
method  of  improving  the  state's  roads.  Between  1782  and  1802  a variety  of 
new  modes  of  highway  management  were  employed,  though  they  rarely  met 
with  success.  This  was,  as  one  scholar  of  the  state's  internal  improvements 
movement  has  noted,  "an  era  of  experiments."10  The  economic  expansion  of 
northern  Virginia  alter  the  Revolution  guaranteed  that  it  would  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  development  of  new  modes  of  road  administration. 
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In  1785  the  Virginia  legislature  responded  to  the  region's  needs  when 
it  authorized  the  construction  of  turnpike  gates  and  the  collection  of  tolls  on 
the  roads  leading  from  Alexandria  and  Colchester  to  Vestal’s  and  Snicker's 
Gaps.  Such  action  was  necessary,  the  preamble  of  the  act  stated,  because 
the  "great  number  of  waggons  [sic]'1  which  traveled  the  "public  roads  leading 
from  the  north-western  parts  of  this  state"  rendered  the  roads  "impassable," 
and  the  "ordinary  method"  of  maintaining  the  roads  had  been  found 
"insufficient"  and  "exceedingly  burthensome  to  those  who  are  employed 
therein."  The  act  authorized  the  appointment  of  nine  commissioners 
responsible  for  establishing  turnpikes  within  five  miles  of  Alexandria,  and 
stipulated  that  no  vehicles  could  pass  on  the  two  roads  without  first  paying 
tolls  to  collectors  appointed  by  the  commissioners.  All  fees  collected  were  to 
be  expended  in  the  repair  of  the  roads  leading  to  Snicker's  and  Vestal's 
Gaps,  and  on  the  highway  between  Georgetown  and  Alexandria.  In 
addition  to  the  clauses  permitting  the  creation  of  toll  roads  the  act  also 
authorized  the  county  courts  of  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Berkeley  and  Frederick  to 
levy  an  additional  property  tax  of  £60  each  for  three  years  for  the  repair  of 
roads.  Finally,  the  legislature  specifically  mandated  that  the  provisions  of 
the  1785  general  road  act  that  required  the  compulsory  labor  of  tithables  on 
county  roads  remained  in  effect,  though  it  added  that  no  person  should 
work  more  than  six  days  in  one  year.  Thus,  the  new  road  act  was  a hybrid, 
combining  venerable  methods  of  labor  recruitment  with  novel  funding 
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techniques.  Despite  these  limitations,  northern  Virginia's  turnpikes  were 
the  first  created  in  North  America." 

The  legislature  made  amendments  designed  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  turnpike  act  the  following  year.  In  order  to  chart  a more  direct 
course  for  the  Ridge  Road,  the  amended  act  authorized  the  commissioners  to 
"view  and  mark  out  the  most  convenient  way  for  turning  and  straightening 
the  roads  leading  from  Vestall's  and  Snicker's-gaps  to  Alexandria.”  Action 
was  also  taken  to  improve  the  Colchester  Road.  Apparently,  the  turnpike 
commissioners  had  made  no  effort  to  improve  or  collect  tolls  on  this  road. 
They  may  have  delayed  action  because  supervision  of  the  road  was  divided 
between  Fauquier  and  Loudoun  counties;  for  thirteen  miles  before  it 
reached  Ashby's  Gap  the  Colchester  Road  ran  alternately  through  the  two 
counties.  In  order  to  simplify  the  situation,  the  legislature  authorized  both 
courts  to  draft  tithables  for  road  labor  "within  their  county"  and  "without" 
along  the  stretch  of  road  that  wandered  over  the  county  line.'3 

The  idea  of  establishing  a new  local  body  to  administer  non-profit 
turnpikes  was  not  original  to  Virginia.  Like  the  traditional  county  system 
of  road  repair  the  turnpikes  established  in  1785  followed  closely  measures 
adopted  in  England.  In  1663  the  English  Parliament  passed  Britain's  first 
turnpike  act  which  like  the  Virginia  legislation  was  "a  modified  version  of 
the  parish  repair  system"  implemented  only  on  the  heaviest  traveled  roads 
where  the  local  system  of  road  maintenance  had  failed.  In  addition,  the 
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road  commissioners  of  northern  Virginia,  like  the  "turnpike  trusts"  of 
England  established  after  1706,  constituted  a distinct  local  authority, 
appointed  by  but  independent  of  the  county  courts.  Finally,  the  turnpike 
authorities  in  both  England  and  northern  Virginia  faced  widespread 
criticism  in  their  early  years.  In  England  many  road  users  viewed  the  new 
turnpikes  as  “an  obnoxious  regulation"  that  benefited  the  wealthy  owners  of 
carriages  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  raised  commodity  prices.  When 
petitions  to  Parliament  failed  to  slow  the  creation  of  new  roads,  opponents 
resorted  to  tearing  down  turnpike  gates.  These  "turnpike  riots"  occurred 
throughout  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.18 

In  northern  Virginia  the  opposition  to  the  new  turnpikes  was  of  a 
different  nature.  Judged  by  identical  petitions  which  Fairfax  and  Loudoun 
residents  sent  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  November  1787  inhabitants  of 
the  region  did  not  oppose  improved  roads  per  se.  They  did,  however,  object 
to  the  allocation  of  costs  in  the  1785  act,  and  to  the  road  commissioners' 
management  of  the  turnpikes.  The  new  law,  the  petitioners  complained, 
placed  additional  burdens  on  them  without  producing  substantial  benefits. 
The  money  collected  from  all  residents  of  the  counties  was  expended  on 
“only  two  roads."  the  Ridge  and  Georgetown  roads  to  Alexandria,  used  by 
only  "a  fourth  part  of  the  Inhabitants."  In  addition,  the  commissioners  had 
fixed  the  turnpike  gates  so  close  to  Alexandria  that  "no  Wheel  Carriage 
from  any  part  of  the  County  can  go  into  Town,  without  being  subjected  to 


Toll."  People  who  traveled  only  "ten  yards  on  the  Roads,”  the  petition 
noted,  were  "compelled"  to  pay  tolls.  Equally  objectionable,  the  turnpike 
commissioners  had  pressed  into  their  employ  "Hands  at  several  Miles 
Distance  from  the  said  Roads,  and  who  never  before  worked  upon  them." 
And  despite  all  these  additional  burdens  "the  . . . Roads  never  were  in  worse 
order  than  they  have  been  thro'  this  present  Year."  The  petitioners 
concluded  that  "repairing  Roads  by  means  of  Turnpikes  is  impracticable  . . . 
whimsical  and  absurd."  The  turnpike  act  placed  "arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  Powers"  in  a "Set  of  Men  subject  to  no  legal  Controul  [sic]" 
••the  turnpike  commissioners**and  as  a result  legislation  designed  to  benefit 
the  entire  community  had  been  turned  "to  the  purposes  of  local  and  party 
Interest  in  the  Execution."14 

The  reference  to  "local"  interests  provides  a hint  as  to  the  provenance 
of  the  petition.  It  was  written  at  the  instigation  of  eminent  Fairfax  County 
resident,  George  Mason.  Mason  had  been  hostile  to  the  merchants  of 
Alexandria  since  the  early  1780s  when  he  "complained  loudly  of'  a 30,000 
pound  tobacco  tax  assessed  by  the  town-controlled  county  court.  Further 
attacks  on  the  court  followed  in  1782  and  1783.  Mason's  criticism  of  the 
turnpike  commissioners  followed  the  same  pattern  of  opposition,  which  one 
historian  has  concluded  was  "more  personal  than  political."15  Nonetheless, 
Mason  managed  to  attract  over  600  signers  to  the  Fairfax  petition,  while 


the  Loudoun  petition  was  signed  by  over  230  persons.  Clearly,  he  was 
tapping  into  a widespread  discontent  over  the  operation  of  the  1785  law. 

The  turnpike  commissioners  from  Fairfax,  George  Gilpin  and  Charles 
Little,  vigorously  defended  their  actions  in  a rival  petition,  but  to  little 
avail.  Mason  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  that  prepared 
amendments  to  the  1785  and  1786  legislation,  and  under  his  guidance  it 
passed  the  House  of  Delegates  in  December  1787.  What  is  most  notable 
about  the  new  legislation,  however,  was  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  Mason's 
apparent  repudiation  of  public  turnpikes  it  actually  extended  the  turnpike 
administration  established  in  1785.  The  new  legislation  required  that  the 
Colchester  Road  "shall  henceforward  be  kept  in  repair,  in  the  same  manner 
[and]  . . . under  the  authority  of  the  same  commissioners  as  the  other  turn- 
pike roads."  Other  provisions  of  Mason’s  legislation  exempted  individuals 
from  paying  tolls  who  lived  within  a quarter  mile  of  Alexandria;  eliminated 
the  £60  levy  in  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  Berkeley  and  Frederick  counties; 
appointed  an  additional  turnpike  commissioner  in  each  county;  required 
commissioners  to  make  a more  thorough  reporting  of  expenditures  to  the 
county  courts;  and  established  new  procedures  for  altering  and 
straightening  turnpike  roads.  The  new  legislation  did  not  end  turnpikes  in 
northern  Virginia;  it  merely  removed  the  more  "oppressive”  provisions  of  the 
old  acts.16 


s.  Traffic  to  Ale 


from  the  West  remained  heavy,  and  the  commissioners  were  unable  to  keep 
the  roads  in  a passable  state  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Between  August 
1792  and  July  1793,  for  example,  almost  1,200  vehicles  and  over  800 
wagons  paid  tolls  at  Turnpike  Gate  Number  Two,  located  outside 
Alexandria.  Yet  the  number  of  wagons  passing  the  tollgates  each  month 
fluctuated  dramatically.  In  January  eighty  wagons  paid  tolls.  The 
following  month  only  twenty-two  wagons  used  the  turnpike.  By  March,  in 
contrast,  the  number  had  risen  to  seventy-five,  and  between  April  and  June 
over  300  wagons  entered  Alexandria.  While  some  of  this  variation  can  be 
attributed  to  the  spring  wheat  harvest,  the  sharp  drop  in  traffic  in  February 
(only  twenty-eight  vehicles  of  all  types  paid  tolls)  suggests  that  the 
turnpikes  were  in  poor  condition.  Certainly,  many  of  Loudoun  County's 
residents  believed  so.  Writing  in  October  1793  they  noted  that  "the 
Situation  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Back  Country  to  Alexandria  . . . was 
such  during  the  last  Winter  and  Spring  that  no  Team  [of  horses]  could 
travel  them,  except  a very  strong  one."1’ 

Similar  complaints  surfaced  in  all  the  counties  of  the  upper  northern 
neck.  Twice  in  the  early  1790s  Berkeley  County  residents  petitioned  the 
Virginia  assembly  for  some  solution  to  the  problem  of  road  repair.  In  1792 
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commissioners  elected  by  the  residents  of  the  counties  of  Fairfax,  Loudoun, 
Berkeley,  Frederick  and  Shenandoah  to  "levy  a moderate  Tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  counties.”  The  money  raised  would  be  used  "to  hire 
Hands  for  the  purpose  of  Repairing  and  keeping  in  Repair  the  . . . Roads.” 
Evidently,  some  residents  of  Berkeley  believed  the  use  of  compulsory 
tithable  labor  impeded  the  upkeep  of  the  region's  roads.  By  the  early  1790s 
many  of  Frederick  County's  merchants  and  farmers  agreed.  They  had  "paid 
with  cheerfulness"  the  tolls  imposed  on  the  turnpike  road  to  Alexandria,  yet 
under  its  present  management  the  road  was  "much  worse  than  it  was  before 
the  Law  (pas)sed."  Fairfax  County  residents  also  complained  bitterly  about 
the  present  law,  noting  that  "the  Labour  necessary  to  keep"  the  roads  in 
repair  "is  greater  than  can  be  performed  by  the  Tithables  . . . obliged  to 
perform  that  Service."1* 

Still,  it  was  in  Loudoun  County,  through  which  the  great  roads  to  the 
lower  valley  passed,  that  residents  suffered  most.  Between  1789  and  1793 
the  county  sent  four  petitions  signed  by  over  900  individuals  to  the  Virginia 
legislature.  Like  the  residents  of  the  valley,  many  Loudounites  believed 
that  the  use  of  compulsory  tithable  labor  needed  to  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  a 
system  that  enabled  turnpike  commissioners  to  hire  paid  laborers.  The 
hired  workers,  one  proposal  suggested,  would  be  paid  with  funds  raised 
through  "a  Tax  on  Lands,  and  other  Property."  Such  an  arrangement  would 
be  a vast  improvement  on  the  present  road  laws  under  which  "the  whole 
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Labour  is  confin'd  to  those  whom  chance  has  placed  near"  the  turnpikes 

benefitted”  by  good  roads  but  "shares  no  part  of  the  burthen."  This 
"inequality,"  the  proposal  continued,  is  "so  sensibly  felt  by  those  whose  Lot 

business."  In  consequence,  "very  little  Labour  is  performd,  the  Roads 
remain  without  sufficient  repair,  and  are  found  impassible  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring."1” 

The  Virginia  legislature  failed  to  respond  to  these  petitions,”0  and  the 
publicly-administered  turnpike  roads  of  the  region  continued  to  deteriorate. 
By  1795,  however,  some  residents  of  the  region  proposed  a new  instrument 
for  keeping  passable  the  roads  to  the  West:  a private  turnpike  company. 

The  concept  came  from  Pennsylvania.  In  1789  some  of  the  leading  men  of 

"The  Society  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland 
Navigation"  and  elected  Robert  Morris,  the  Philadelphia  financier, 
president.  A petition  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  by  the 
Society  in  1791  recommended  the  establishment  of  private  road  and 
navigation  companies  (thirty-seven  in  all  were  proposed)  to  improve 

argued,  should  receive  state  aid  and  be  empowered  to  collect  tolls  on  the 


was  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Road  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  by  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  on  April  9,  1792  to  build  an 
artificial  road  between  the  two  towns.  Strong  financial  backing  and  public 
support  enabled  the  company  to  begin  construction  by  August  1792  and 
complete  the  turnpike  to  Lancaster  (a  distance  of  sixty-two  miles)  within 
two  years.2' 

The  success  of  the  Philadelphia-Lancaster  Turnpike  and  the  quality 
of  the  road  constructed  attracted  many  northern  Virginians  to  the  idea. 
Petitions  from  Loudoun  and  Frederick  counties  in  November  1795  requested 
that  the  legislature  incorporate  a private  company  to  build  a road  between 
Alexandria  and  the  ford  of  the  Little  River  in  Loudoun,  and  that  the  new 
enterprise  be  organized  along  the  "plan  which  has  lately  been  adopted  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  Once  again,  the  motive  for  the  new  proposal 
was  the  "very  bad  State  of  Repair"  of  the  turnpike  roads,  and  "the 
increasing  population,  and  . . . annual  Extension  of  the  Agricultural 
productions  of  this  part  of  the  State."  The  company,  the  petitioners  noted, 
would  consist  of  "such  persons  as  shall  voluntarily  subscribe"  to  the  goal  of 
constructing  "and  preserving  in  good  condition,  an  artificial  road  of  stone 
and  gravel."” 

This  proposal  included  two  important  innovations.  First,  the 
petitioners'  plan  to  establish  a corporation  that  would  build  a public  road 
transferred  to  private  hands  a task  that  had  always  been  the  responsibility 
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of  local  government.  Supporters  of  the  proposal  believed  that  a private 
company  would  be  better  able  to  raise  capital  and  carry  out  construction 
than  county  courts  which  lacked  the  financial  and  organizational  means  to 

petitioners  argued,  "of  maintaining  a permanent  and  passible  [sic]  road  by 
any  other"  mode.13  Second,  the  subscribers  proposed  a new  method  of  road 
construction.  The  dirt  turnpikes  of  northern  Virginia  were  to  be  replaced  by 
an  artificial  road,  built  according  to  the  latest  construction  techniques 
developed  in  Great  Britain  by  men  such  as  John  McAdam  and  Thomas 
Telford. 

Incorporated  companies,  of  course,  had  a long  history  in  England,  and 
the  Virginia  legislature,  following  Washington's  advice,  had  created  the 
Potomac  River  Company  with  a similar  structure  in  1785.  Thus,  by  1795 
though  private  incorporated  businesses  were  rare  in  Virginia  they  were  not 
unprecedented.2*  Still,  in  the  early  republic  the  corporate  structure  instilled 
mistrust  in  many  Americans.  In  particular,  it  was  believed  that  corporate 
charters  would  result  in  the  economic  ascendancy  of  groups  granted  these 
special  favors  and  the  simultaneous  ruin  of  individuals  not  so  privileged. 

supposed,  threatened  to  undermine  the  economic  livelihood  of  independent 

favored  groups  would  evolve  into  a new  aristocracy  dependent  for  their  well 
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being  on  the  government  and  willing  to  subvert  it  from  the  public  good.  As 
John  Taylor  of  Caroline  noted,  government  partiality  to  "a  capitalist 
interest"  would  help  "rear  up  an  aristocratical  order,  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers  of  the  earth."  He  argued  that  the  only  way  to  maintain 
government  neutrality  was  to  deny  all  future  requests  for  incorporation  that 
threatened  to  "fleece  agriculture  and  manufactures"  and  to  repeal  all 
existing  charters  that  had  a similar  effect.” 

Yet  despite  the  existence  of  political  opposition  to  incorporation  and 
private  turnpike  companies  in  other  parts  of  the  country,3'’  there  is  little 
evidence  that  a similar  antagonism  flourished  in  northern  Virginia.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  the  new  road  proposal  went  unopposed.  A rival 
group  of  Loudoun  County  residents  fired  off  a counter-petition  that  called 
for  the  turnpike  company  proposal  to  "be  quashed."  Their  entreaty  did  not 
mention  ideological  antagonism  to  corporate  charters  or  private  companies, 
but  concentrated  instead  on  local  economic  concerns.  The  petitioners'  wore 
apprehensive  that  the  promoters  of  the  turnpike  wished  to  build  it  along  a 
new.  more  northerly  route.  The  old  route  (the  Colchester  Road),  they  noted, 
ran  "upon  much  better  ground,"  and  its  location  in  the  southern  part  of 
Fairfax  and  Loudoun  counties  better  served  the  needs  of  the  region. 
Residents  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  two  counties  required  better  roads 
because  they  lacked  the  access  to  the  Potomac  enjoyed  by  farmers  living 
close  to  the  river.  And  since  the  Potomac  would  "in  a short  time  be 
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navigable"  a second  artery  across  the  northern  portions  of  the  region  was 
unnecessary.27 

Most  distressing  to  the  turnpike  opponents,  however,  the  new  road 
would  bypass  the  town  of  Centerville.  "The  object  of  laying  olf  the  Town," 
the  petitioners  declared,  "will  be  defeated"  by  the  new  route.  Here  was  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  Though  they  claimed  that  the  "Public  would  be 
materially  injured"  by  the  proposed  road,  the  signers'  primary  concern  was 
to  preserve  their  investment  in  the  town,  incorporated  only  three  years 
earlier.  Figuring  prominently  among  the  fifty-nine  names  attached  to  the 
petition  were  the  town's  primary  land  holders  and  trustees,  men  such  as 
John  Stuart  Alexander,  David  Stuart,  Francis  Adams,  Samuel  Love,  and 
William  Lane.  The  debate  over  the  turnpike,  then,  did  not  involve  abstract 
debates  over  the  benefits  of  private  corporations;  on  that  subject  there 
appears  to  have  been  little  disagreement.  Rather,  local  factions  represented 
competing  economic  interests;  their  expressions  of  concern  for  the  "public" 
interest  constituted  little  more  than  "political  theater."  If  the  turnpike  road 
bypassed  Centerville  the  town  would  have  become  an  isolated  backwater 
and  buyers  of  town  lots  would  have  seen  the  value  of  their  investment 
diminish.7" 

For  the  time  being  the  promoters  of  the  new  turnpike  had  the  upper 
hand.  The  Virginia  legislature  rejected  the  petition  from  the  Centerville 
residents  and  passed  an  act  in  December  1795  incorporating  the  Fairfax 
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and  Loudoun  Turnpike  Road  Company.  And  belying  concerns  about  the 
dangers  of  corporate  entities,  during  the  same  session  the  assembly  created 
two  other  private  internal  improvement  companies  in  northern  Virginia. 

The  act  creating  the  Fairfax  and  Loudoun  Turnpike  also  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  Matildaville  Company,  which  was  to  build  an  artificial 
toll  road  between  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  and  Alexandria.  A 
petition  from  members  of  the  Potomac  Company  who  wanted  to  ensure  the 
easy  transport  to  Alexandria  of  produce  floated  down  the  Potomac  to  the 
Great  Falls  had  prompted  the  creation  of  the  second  turnpike  company.  In 
addition,  the  assembly  responded  to  a petition  from  Prince  William  County 
residents  by  incorporating  the  Quantico  Company.  The  trade  of  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  located  at  the  mouth  of  Quantico  Creek,  had  declined  as  the 
business  of  Alexandria  had  increased.  The  merchants  of  the  town  hoped 
that  opening  navigation  on  the  creek,  which  flowed  east  from  Fauquier 
County  towards  the  Potomac,  would  revitalize  the  town's  economy.29 

The  act  granted  the  Fairfax  and  Loudoun  Company  a capital  stock  of 
$250,000,  divided  into  1,250  shares  worth  $200  each,  GOO  of  which  were  to 
be  sold  in  Alexandria  and  650  in  Winchester.  Subscribers  were  required  to 
put  $20  down  on  each  share  they  purchased,  and  there  were  limits  set  on 
the  number  of  shares  that  could  be  acquired  by  a single  individual.  The 
legislation  further  stipulated  that  the  company  begin  operations  when  at 
least  100  subscribers  had  purchased  625  shares.  After  the  company  had 
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sold  the  shares  a general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  would  elect  a 
president,  six  directors  and  a treasurer;  meetings  of  the  shareholders  to 
elect  the  company  directors  were  to  take  place  on  an  annual  basis 
thereafter.  The  act  also  empowered  the  directors  to  seize  the  shares  of 
stock  holders  who  failed  to  remit  in  a timely  fashion  the  unpaid  portion  of 
their  shares  as  demanded  by  the  company. 

In  addition,  the  act  authorized  the  company  to  survey  and  purchase 
land  over  which  the  road  would  pass,  and  to  procure  all  materials  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  turnpike  from  adjacent  lands  (both  at  a price 
determined  by  an  impartial  body).  Tolls  could  be  collected  after  ten  miles  of 
the  road  had  been  completed  and  appraised  by  "three  skilful  and  judicious 
persons.”  The  act  established  the  rate  of  tolls,  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
road  surface  set  penalties  upon  unusually  heavy  vehicles  or  those  that  had 
narrow  wheels.  To  protect  the  users  of  the  road,  the  act  set  penalties  on  the 
company  and  its  employees  if  the  road  fell  out  of  repair,  and  required  that  it 
have  clearly  marked  signposts,  mile  markers  and  toll  rate  signs.  The  act 
also  contained  measures  designed  to  protect  the  investor's  profit  margins, 
allowing  the  company  to  raise  tolls  if  dividends  were  under  6 percent  per 
year  and  requiring  that  they  be  lowered  if  they  exceeded  15  percent. 
Dividends  were  to  be  paid  to  the  shareholders  twice  yearly,  and  the 
directors  required  to  present  their  accounts  on  a regular  basis  to  both  the 
shareholders  and  the  Virginia  assembly.  The  act  also  specified  that  if 


construction  had  not  begun  within  two  years,  then  the  state  would  "resume 
all . . - the  rights,  liberties,  privileges  and  franchises  granted"  to  the 
company.” 

The  detailed  nature  of  the  act  reveals  a perceived  need  to  regulate 
carefully  the  operation  and  delineate  the  authority  of  private  corporations 
assuming  public  functions.  Innovation  in  the  administration  of  something 
as  important  as  roads  demanded  careful  oversight.  Just  as  important,  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  also  extended  to  the  innovative  construction 
techniques  proposed  by  the  turnpike  advocates.  The  new  turnpikes,  unlike 
the  old  publicly-administered  roads,  were  to  be  "artificial."  The  1795  act 
specified  that  the  company  build  the  road  fifty  feet  wide,  twenty-one  feet  of 
which  was  to  "be  bedded  with  wood,  stone,  gravel,  or  any  other  hard 
substance  well  compacted  together."  This  foundation,  in  turn,  was  to  "be 
faced  with  gravel  or  stone  pounded  ...  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  a firm, 
and  . . . even  surface."  In  addition,  the  road  was  to  be  crowned  at  the 
center  and  have  a grade  of  no  more  than  "four  degrees  with  an  horizontal 

The  construction  methods  outlined  in  the  act  loosely  followed  the 
techniques  developed  by  the  British  turnpike  trusts  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Construction  of  new  roads  consisted  of  essentially  three  steps. 

The  first  stage  involved  laying  out  the  route  of  the  road.  In  general,  this 
entailed  determining  the  most  direct  route  between  two  points.  However, 
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deviation  from  this  line  was  advisable  in  order  to  avoid  sharp  grades, 
marshy  ground,  or  expensive  battles  over  private  land.  Additionally,  a road 
might  diverge  from  the  shortest  line  if  doing  so  increased  road  traffic, 
brought  the  road  closer  to  building  materials,  or  exposed  its  surface  to  the 
sun  and  wind  (which  aided  in  keeping  the  road  dry).  The  location  of  other 
roads  in  the  same  vicinity  also  influenced  the  choice  of  route,  though  the 
absence  of  other  private  turnpikes  in  northern  Virginia  in  the  1790s 
negated  this  factor.  More  important  was  the  influence  of  local  political  and 
economic  interests.  The  routing  of  a major  artery  could  negatively  affect 
land  values  and  strongly  alter  the  economic  life  of  the  region.  Towns  by- 
passed by  a major  road  faced  economic  decline,  while  those  through  which  a 
road  passed  might  potentially  reap  great  benefits.  It  was  this  concern,  of 
course,  which  had  motivated  the  opposition  of  Centerville  residents  to  the 
new  turnpike.” 

After  the  route  had  been  selected,  construction  of  even  the  simplest  of 
roads  required  that  all  impediments-stones,  trees,  and  stumps-be  cleared. 
At  this  stage,  the  road  builder  also  needed  to  smooth  and  level  the  surface 
of  the  road.  This  involved  flattening  rises  and  filling  in  hollows  with  "the 
natural  soil."  Sharp  inclines  or  depressions  decreased  the  utility  and  raised 
the  costs  of  using  a road  for  they  obliged  travelers  either  to  increase  the 
number  of  animals  used  to  pull  a vehicle  (thereby  aggravating  road  damage) 
or  decrease  the  weight  each  wagon  carried.  Finally,  even  in  the 


construction  of  the  simplest  of  roads  some  attention  was  paid  to  drainage. 
Standing  water,  road  builders  recognized,  wreaked  serious  damage.  As  an 
1803  correspondent  to  an  Alexandria  newspaper  noted,  "the  first  and  most 
essential  part  to  be  attended  to"  in  the  construction  of  "ARTIFICIAL 
ROADS"  was  "laying  & keeping”  the  foundation  and  surface  dry.  To 
prevent  water  damage  builders  dug  drainage  ditches  parallel  to  the  road, 
and  used  soil  excavated  from  ditches  to  elevate  the  road  above  the 
surrounding  land.  In  addition,  many  builders  constructed  road  surfaces 
which  rose  slightly  towards  the  center  (or  the  "crown")  in  order  to  promote 
water  drainage  into  the  ditches.  The  most  advanced  builders  also 
constructed  culverts  under  the  road  whenever  the  surrounding  land  was 
higher  than  the  road  surface.  Culverts  helped  prevent  Hooding  on  low-lying 
surfaces  and  allowed  water  to  flow  into  the  natural  watercourses.” 

The  use  of  these  techniques  was  widely  practiced  on  the  turnpike 
roads  of  the  northern  states.  They  also  appear  to  have  been  employed  on 
the  publicly-built  roads  of  northern  Virginia,  and  during  the  turnpike 
construction  boom  after  the  War  of  1812.3'  The  roads  contemplated  by  the 
private  companies  created  in  1795,  however,  added  a third  step  to 
construction.  The  natural  soil  of  the  road,  according  to  the  act,  was  to  be 
surfaced  with  a durable  material.  Yet  while  supporters  of  the  new  roads 
recognized  the  need  for  a permanent  .artificial  surface,  there  existed  little 
agreement  over  the  most  effective  means  of  building  such  a road.  The 
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confusion  was  evident  in  the  instructions  included  in  the  turnpike 
legislation.  The  act  specified  that  the  roads  should  possess  a firm  and  even 
surface,  but  provided  little  technical  guidance  either  with  regard  to  the 
materials  that  should  be  used-wood,  stone,  gravel  or  "any  other  hard 
substance"  were  all  recommended-or  to  the  most  practical  road-building 
methods.3"' 

That  Virginians  were  uncertain  about  the  best  road-building 
techniques  should  come  as  no  surprise,  given  that  "scientific"  experts  in 
Great  Britain  could  not  agree.  In  general,  two  schools  of  thought  divided 
British  road  engineers.  One  group  followed  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Telford 
who  recommended  that  paved  roads  required  a foundation  of  large  stones 
hammered  tightly  into  the  soil.  Upon  this  bottom  stratum  was  added  a 
layer  of  smaller  stones  (to  a depth  of  seven  inches),  while  the  top  layers 
were  to  consist  of  small  stones  topped  by  an  inch  or  two  of  gravel.  This 
system  of  progressively  smaller  stones  positioned  in  layers  produced 
extremely  durable  roads,  but  was  also  extremely  costly  and  labor  intensive. 
John  McAdam,  in  contrast,  argued  that  a foundation  layer  of  largo  stones 
was  unnecessary.  The  key  to  permanent  roads,  he  argued,  was  keeping  the 
"native  soil"  upon  which  the  road  lay  "preserved  in  a dry  state."  To  do  so 
required  two  steps.  First,  the  road  bed  had  to  be  "raised  above  the  ordinary 
of  the  adjacent  land,"  and  second,  "a  covering  impenetrable  to  rain"  had  to 
"be  placed  over  the  soil."  McAdam  maintained  that  a firm  surface  would  be 


obtained  by  placing  a single  layer  "of  clean  dry  stone  or  flint”  broken  into 
irregular  pieces  no  larger  than  a "common  hen’s  egg"  over  the  road  bed. 

The  weight  of  traffic,  he  argued,  would  bond  the  stones  into  a unbroken 
road  surface.31” 

Faced  with  divided  expert  opinion,  Americans  writing  about  roods 
came  to  no  clear  verdict.  For  example,  in  1808  Albert  Gallatin  advised  the 
use  of  a "stratum"  of  large  "pounded  stones,"  but  also  observed  that  a road's 
artificial  surface  should  consist  of  stones  of  comparable  quality  and  size  not 
exceeding  three  inches  in  diameter.  Writing  thirty  years  later  Simon  De 
Witt  Bloodgood  similarly  combined  the  two  methods.  He  observed  that  "the 
notions  of  Mr.  Telford  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a non-elastic  foundation 
seem  now  to  prevail,"  yet  the  technical  appendix  of  his  road  treatise 
presented  detailed  descriptions  of  both  McAdam's  and  Telford's  methods.  In 
the  1790s  the  overage  American  road  builder  proceeded  in  even  greater 
ignorance,  and  in  any  case  his  technical  decisions  were  often  influenced  by 
financial  considerations.  Confronted  by  conflicting  advice,  builders 
employed  trial-and-error  methods  as  they  sought  the  cheapest  means  to 
create  an  artificial  rood  surface.  American  road  building  tended  to  be 
haphazard  and  most  builders  disregarded  both  Telford's  foundation  of  large 
stones  and  McAdam's  use  of  small  stone  pieces.  The  result  was  rougher 
roads  consisting  of  larger  rocks  than  recommended  by  McAdam  and  without 
the  firm  foundation  suggested  by  Telford.  Such  roads,  however,  were  built 


more  cheaply  per  mile  than  was  possible  following  the  plan  of  either  EngUsh 
engineer.37 

Disregarding  the  technical  problems  of  turnpike  construction  the 
promoters  of  the  new  roads  forged  ahead  with  more  pressing  matters.  The 
passage  of  the  act  prompted  efforts  to  publicise  and  attract  support  to  the 

for  example,  described  in  detail  the  poor  roads  around  Baltimore,  noted  how 
the  trade  of  the  town  suffered  as  a result,  and  pointed  to  the  Lancaster 
Turnpike  in  Pennsylvania  as  a model  to  be  emulated.  Ellis  Price,  the 
paper's  printer,  prefaced  the  report  by  declaring  that  the  "following  remarks 
. . . will  not  be  found  inapplicable  to  those  [roads  leading]  from  Alexandria." 
A week  later  the  commissioners  of  the  Matildaville  Turnpike  announced 
that  subscription  books  would  open  on  March  28.  The  commissioners  of  the 
Fairfax  and  Loudoun  Turnpike  placed  a similar  advert  five  days  later. 
Written  in  both  English  and  German--to  attract  the  German  farmers  of  the 
valley--the  commissioners  noted  that  subscription  books  would  be  opened  on 
April  13  in  both  Alexandria  and  Winchester.” 

The  two  private  turnpike  companies  were  the  first  in  Virginia,  and 
among  the  first  in  the  United  States.  When  the  Virginia  legislature  created 
the  companies  only  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  had 
authorized  similar  private  road-building  corporations.39  Yet  the  early 
promise  came  to  nothing.  Construction  on  the  roads  never  began.  Indeed, 
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with  the  exception  of  an  advertisement  placed  in  late  1798  by  Jonah 
Thompson  which  announced  that  the  subscription  book  for  the  Matildaville 
Road  remained  open,  both  road  projects  appear  to  have  been  completely 
abandoned.  By  June  1797  the  road  commissioners  appointed  by  the  county 
courts  to  administer  the  public  turnpikes  were  back  at  work,  and  they  were 
still  on  the  job  a year  later.® 

Why  did  this  early  attempt  to  create  private  turnpike  companies  fail? 
Neither  the  opposition  of  the  Centerville  residents  nor  an  ideological 
aversion  to  corporate  entities  provides  a satisfactory  explanation.  The 
Centerville  residents,  if  their  1795  petition  is  any  indication,  failed  to  gain 
much  support  outside  the  town,  and  a surprising  number  of  private 
companies  were  incorporated  in  northern  Virginia  in  the  twenty-five  years 
after  the  Revolution  with  little  ideological  protest.*1  Thompson's  1798 
advert,  however,  suggests  a much  more  fundamental  problem.  "Only  a few 
additional  shares,"  he  explained,  were  "wanting  to  authorize  the 
commencement"  of  the  Matildaville  Road.  The  1795  turnpike  companies 
had  failed  to  sell  enough  shares,  and  this  failure  was  directly  attributable  to 
the  expense  of  the  companies'  stock.  The  shares  of  the  Fairfax  and 
Loudoun,  and  Matildaville  companies  had  cost  $200  and  required  a $20 
down  payment-beyond  the  means  of  many  of  the  region's  residents.  In 
contrast,  seven  years  later  when  the  Virginia  legislature  incorporated  the 


Little  River  Turnpike  Company  to  build  an  artificial  road  from  Alexandria 


to  the  Little  River  its  shares  were  valued  at  only  $100  and  a $10  deposit 
was  required.  The  backers  of  this  later  project  had  learned  a valuable 
lesson  from  the  failures  of  1795.  To  be  successful  a turnpike  company  had 
to  attract  broad  support,  and  this  could  occur  only  if  the  shares  were 
affordable  for  the  middling  farmers  of  the  region.'12 

But  the  problems  associated  with  publicly-administered  turnpikes  did 
not  disappear.  The  public  turnpikes  remained  impassable  in  the  wettest 
seasons  of  the  year  and  objections  to  the  compulsory  system  of  labor 
continued.  In  1797  disgruntled  turnpike  users  advertised  that  a petition 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  turnpike  law  and  the  implementation  of 
"some  mode  more  likely  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair"  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  legislature  in  the  coming  session.  A year  later  a similar  advert  was 
placed.  Also  in  1798  opponents  of  the  public  turnpikes  adopted  a new 
tactic.  "Some  of  the  people  of  Alexandria,"  noted  the  treasurer  of  the 
turnpike  roads,  had  "levelled  the  ditch"  of  the  Georgetown  Road  where  the 
toll  gates  were  situated  and  "now  pass  without  paying."  Furthermore,  the 
"same  persons"  threatened  to  "level  the  ditch  ...  on  the  Leesburg  [Ridge] 
road."  Apparently,  foes  of  the  public  turnpikes  had  resorted  to  direct  action 
and  built  a "shunpike,"  a bypass  around  the  tollgates,  to  avoid  paying  tolls. 
Their  actions,  however,  succeeded  only  in  convincing  the  old  toll  collector, 
William  Simpson,  to  resign.  In  August  1798  the  turnpike  commissioners 
announced  the  appointment  of  a new  toll  collector,  John  Bogue,  and 


promised  that  he  would  take  legal  action  against  any  persons  who  refused 
to  pay  tolls  at  "the  gates  as  the  law  directs."13 

The  commissioners'  resolute  response  seems  to  have  stopped  the 
immediate  problem  of  shunpikes,  but  it  did  not  improve  either  the 
administration  or  the  condition  of  the  turnpike  roads.  For  example,  the 
turnpike  commissioners  were  faced  with  ongoing  financial  shortfalls.  A 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  held  July  1,  1800  brought  the  problems  to 
light.  Thomas  EUzey  and  Burr  Powell,  the  commissioners  from  Fairfax  and 
Loudoun,  acknowledged  that  "much  censure"  had  fallen  on  them  "for 
neglecting  the  roads  under  their  management."  They  argued,  however,  that 
the  costs  of  maintaining  the  roads  for  exceeded  the  tolls  collected.  On 
average,  £13  per  month  was  collected  on  the  turnpikes,  nearly  half  of  which 
was  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  turnpike  gates;  at  the 
same  time  the  public  turnpikes  owed  over  £900  in  outstanding  debts.  "The 
inadequacy  of  the  present  system,"  they  concluded,  "must  be  obvious  to 

It  was.  In  December  petitions  signed  by  over  200  individuals  from 
Loudoun  and  Fairfax  once  more  demanded  that  a more  efficacious  method 
be  found  to  maintain  the  roads  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alexandria, 

The  petition  suggested  that  a tax  in  addition  to  the  tolls  already  collected  be 
levied  on  the  counties  affected  and  with  that  money  "hands  be  hired 


constantly  to  work  on  the  roads."  The  legislature  ignored  the  request  for  a 


new  county  levy,  and  instead  tossed  the  issue  back  at  the  voters  of  northern 
Virginia.  An  act  passed  in  January  1801  required  the  freeholders  of 
Loudoun,  Fairfax,  Berkeley,  Frederick  and  Shenandoah  counties  to  elect  a 
road  commissioner  for  each  of  their  counties.  Commissioners  elected  by  the 
voters,  it  was  hoped,  would  possess  greater  authority  and  influence  than 
road  managers  appointed  by  the  county  courts.  The  newly-elected  officials 
were  to  meet  in  May  at  Leesburg  in  order  to  find  some  plan  to  repair  the 
roads  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Alexandria  and  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
turnpike  commissioners.  The  recommendations  of  the  elected  officials  were 
then  to  be  transmitted  to  the  county  courts  who  would  appoint  two 
commissioners  per  county  to  administer  the  new  regulations.*5 

In  April  the  voters  of  Fairfax  County  elected  Nicholas  Fitzhugh  road 
commissioner.  After  consulting  with  the  voters  of  the  county  at  a public 
meeting  held  in  Alexandria  on  May  2,  Fitzhugh  met  with  his  counterparts 
from  Loudoun  and  the  lower  valley  in  August.  The  results  were 
disappointing.  Though  the  commissioners  lamented  the  "present  deranged 
state  of  the  roads"  and  cautioned  that  failure  to  act  would  "divert  the  course 
of . . . trade"  northward,  they  suggested  few  new  solutions.  The  only 
innovations  they  recommended  were  that  road  commissioners  be  regularly 
elected  and  that  work  on  the  roads  be  contracted  out  to  the  "lowest  bidder." 
However,  they  resorted  to  traditional  methods  of  funding  and  labor 
recruitment.  Money  was  to  be  raised  through  an  additional  county  levy  and 
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the  collection  of  tolls,  while  labor  was  still  to  be  supplied  by  county  tithables 
(though  they  would  be  required  to  work  no  more  than  three  days  per  year). 
The  commissioners  had  no  solution  for  paying  off  the  debt.  They  could  only 
hope  that  "at  a period  not  very  distant  the  toll  will  afford  a surplus 
sufficient"  for  indemnifying  creditors.  The  commissioners'  recommendations 
were  wholly  inadequate  and  the  county  courts  took  no  action  to  implement 

In  southwest  Loudoun  County  the  search  for  more  effective  means  of 
road  repair  was  no  more  successful.  In  1797  the  farmers  of  Loudoun  and 
Fauquier  counties  requested  that  the  legislature  authorise  the  formation  of 
"one  or  more  Lotteries"  to  raise  $10,000  "or  such  other  sum  as  may  be 
thought  adequate"  for  the  improvement  of  the  road  between  the  Little  River 
and  Ashby's  Gap  on  the  Blue  Ridge  (the  western  end  of  the  Colchester 
Road).  They  justified  their  request  upon  the  usual  grounds:  "the  great 
number  of  Waggons  [sic]  travelling"  the  road  and  the  "labour  and  expences" 
required  to  keep  it  in  proper  order  "under  the  present  laws."  Their  plan 
was  not  unprecedented.  During  the  1790s  several  states  had  resorted  to 
lotteries  in  order  to  raise  money  for  road  building.  In  Virginia  the 
construction  of  the  road  between  Rockfish  Gap  on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Fluvanna  River  hod  been  financed  through  a lottery  authorized  in  1790. 
Later  the  same  year  and  in  1791  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  organized  a 
series  of  lotteries  to  raise  $5,000  to  pave  the  busiest  streets  of  the  town.47 


Nonetheless,  the  legislature  declined  to  approve  a similar  scheme  to  repair 
the  road  between  Ashby's  Gap  and  the  Little  River.  Instead,  in  January 
1798  the  assembly  reprieved  tithables  living  within  three  miles  of  the 
turnpike  from  working  on  it.  This  action  failed  to  satisfy  the  users  of  the 
road  and  in  1801  and  1802  petitions  from  the  two  counties  renewed  the 
request  for  a lottery.  Not  until  early  1804,  however,  did  the  legislature 
finally  authorize  a lottery  to  raise  $10,000  to  improve  the  roads  between  the 
Little  River  and  the  Blue  Ridge.48 

In  1801  the  publicly-administered  road  system  of  northern  Virginia 
was  in  disarray  and  the  need  for  a workable  alternative  obvious.  The 
legislature  acted  to  solve  the  problems  in  January  1802  when  it  authorized 
the  creation  of  the  Little  River  Turnpike  Company  to  complete  a thirty  foot 
wide  gravel  or  stone  road  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Alexandria  to  the 
Little  River  in  Loudoun  County,  a distance  of  thirty-four  miles.  With  the 
exception  of  the  smaller  deposit  required  by  subscribers  ($10),  the  lower  cost 
of  shares  ($100),  and  a total  capital  amounting  to  only  $40,000,  the  Little 
River  Company  was  organized  along  similar  lines  and  with  similar 
privileges  as  its  predecessor,  the  Fairfax  and  Loudoun  Company.  After  200 
shares  had  been  subscribed,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  were 
empowered  to  call  a meeting  of  subscribers  to  elect  a president,  treasurer 
and  four  directors.  The  directors  could  then  sell  the  remaining  200  shares, 
all  of  which  were  transferable.  Stockholders  who  failed  to  make  payments 


on  their  shares  as  demanded  by  the  directors  were  to  forfeit  them  to  the 
company.  The  act  also  gave  the  corporation  the  privilege  of  eminent  domain 
over  both  materials  needed  for  construction  and  land,  and  enabled  it  to 
collect  tolls  at  rates  set  by  the  legislature  after  ten  miles  of  road  had  been 
completed-except  when  the  road  was  out  of  repair.  Finally,  the  company 
had  to  begin  work  by  March  1,  1803  and  finish  within  seven  years.*9 
In  April  1802  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  opened 
subscription  books  in  Alexandria,  and  Loudoun,  Berkeley,  Frederick  and 
Shenandoah  counties.  The  advertisements  announcing  the  opening  of  the 
books  extolled  the  advantages  a successful  project  would  bring  to  "the 
community,"  and  initiated  an  extensive  publicity  campaign  designed  to 
attract  prospective  subscribers.  In  July  and  August  the  complete  text  of  the 
company's  charter  was  printed  in  both  of  Alexandria's  newspapers.  A few 
days  later  "A  Fellow  Citizen"  argued  that  the  turnpike  was  of  interest  to  the 
entire  region;  "merchants,  mechanics,  and  more  particularly  . . . the 
farmer,"  he  wrote,  would  all  benefit.  Alexandria's  commercial  interests 
would  enjoy  a rising  flow  of  produce  to  the  town  which  might  otherwise  be 
diverted  overland  to  Baltimore  or  Fredericksburg,  or  by  the  recently  opened 
Potomac  to  Georgetown  and  Washington.  Farmers  would  benefit  even 
more.  The  turnpike  would  allow  farmers  faster,  cheaper  and  year-round 
access  to  their  closest  market,  enable  them  to  carry  heavier  loads  with 
fewer  horses,  and  enhance  the  value  their  lands  "from  10  to  100  per  cent." 


"With  so  many  advantages."  the  writer  concluded,  the  entire  region  "must 
. . . unite  in  opinion"  and  support  the  new  road.50 

The  promotional  campaign  was  successful.  Reports  in  early  August 
indicated  that  subscriptions  for  the  first  200  shares  were  "nearly"  completed 
and  that  the  work  would  begin  in  a short  time.  By  August  18  subscribers 
had  purchased  all  available  shares  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  company 
scheduled  for  September  22."  Significantly,  appeals  to  prospective  investors 
stressed  the  public  utility  of  the  new  turnpike  corporation.  Rather  than 
promoting  the  interests  of  a particular  circle  of  investors  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  good,  the  Little  River  Turnpike,  supporters  argued,  would  better 
the  entire  region.  "A  Subscriber,"  for  example,  noted  that  he  cared  not 
whether  he  ever  "received  one  penny  of  interest,  by  way  of  dividend  on  the 
stock."  The  real  value  of  the  turnpike  lay  in  "the  increase  of  business,  of 
rents,  and  the  general  appreciation  of  property"  which  it  would  effect- 
benefits  from  which  all  citizens  could  gain.53 

Traditionally,  of  course,  authority  over  services  which  promoted  the 
public  welfare  had  been  the  province  of  government.  However,  when  the 
county  courts  of  northern  Virginia,  under  the  pressure  of  rising  traffic,  were 
found  unable  to  perform  their  customary  duties  with  regard  to  the  roads  of 
the  region  the  public  sought  other  alternatives.  The  private  corporation  was 
created,  then,  to  perform  a public  function  local  government  had  bungled. 
This  was  a common  practice  throughout  the  early  republic.  As  Mary  and 


Oscar  Handlin  have  noted,  the  early  corporation  operated  "as  an  agency  of 
government,  endowed  with  public  attributes,  exclusive  privileges,  and 
political  power,  and  designed  to  serve  a social  function  of  the  state."  In 
northern  Virginia  demand  for  such  entities  arose  from  within  the  local 
community  which  sought  to  provide  the  region  with  "base  facilities"--in  this 
case  roads-upon  which  other  economic  activities  depended.  Only  in  this 
context  do  the  public  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  turnpike  make  sense. 

Investors  were  not  lured  with  promises  of  huge  profits  from  dividends; 
instead,  turnpike  supporters  emphasized  the  "many  advantages"  the  new 
road  would  bring  "to  the  community."53 

The  appeal  to  public  interest  had  in  addition  a more  prosaic  function. 
Like  much  of  the  nation  in  the  1790s  and  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  northern  Virginians  were  politically  divided  between  the  Federalist 
and  Republican  parties.  The  passage  of  Jay's  Treaty  in  1795  opened  a 
sharp  political  cleavage  in  the  population  as  did  the  election  of  1796. 

Intense  Republican  opposition  to  the  Federalist  majority  of  northern 
Virginia  in  the  1790s  led  in  1797  to  the  establishment  of  a Republican  paper 
in  Alexandria.  Thereafter,  the  two  newspapers,  both  highly  partisan, 
animated  political  debate.  In  the  late  1790s  the  Alien  and  Sedition  acts 
passed  by  John  Adams  and  the  Federalist  Congress  generated  widespread 
antagonism  to  the  Federalists  and  led  to  a bitterly-fought  election  in  1800. 

In  this  partisan  environment  the  success  of  the  Little  River  Company 


depended  on  divorcing  the  project  from  politics  and  painting  it  as  a boon  to 
the  entire  political  Community-Federalist  and  Republican.  The  unabridged 
support  of  both  Alexandria  newspapers  for  the  turnpike  reveals  the  success 
of  the  early  leaders  of  the  company  in  this  endeavor/'4 

The  company  met,  with  169  of  the  investors  present,  on  September  22 
at  Leesburg  and  proceeded  to  elect  the  president,  directors  and  treasurer. 
Prominent  among  the  company's  leadership  were  Alexandria,  Fairfax  and 
Loudoun  County  residents.  James  Keith,  a leading  Alexandria  lawyer  and 
merchant  and  president  of  the  Potomac  Company,  was  elected  president. 

The  directors  included  Leven  Powell,  a prominent  Loudoun  County 
merchant  and  Federalist  politician;  Richard  M.  Scott,  a Fairfax  County 
attorney  and  planter  closely  associated  with  the  mercantile  community  of 
Alexandria;  George  Gilpin,  an  Alexandria  merchant  and  director  of  the 
Potomac  Company;  and  John  T.  Ricketts,  a Fairfax  County  merchant  and 
miller.  The  Treasurer  was  William  Hartshorne,  a prominent  Alexandria 
merchant,  mill  owner,  banker,  and  long-time  treasurer  of  the  Potomac 
Company.  With  the  election  of  the  company's  leadership,  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  October  l.“ 

The  October  meeting,  held  at  "the  Old  Turnpike  Gate"  outside 
Alexandria,  established  the  regulations  and  administration  of  the  company. 
It  was  decided  that  annual  meetings  would  be  held  every  December  at 
which  time  the  directors  would  be  required  to  make  a progress  report  for 
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the  previous  year,  while  the  treasurer  was  to  make  a detailed  financial 
statement  of  the  company’s  collections  and  expenditures.  The  meeting  also 
authorized  regulations  governing  the  meetings  of  the  leadership  and 
replacement  of  directors,  and  the  salaries  and  fees  company  officers  would 
receive  for  their  services.  Finally,  the  meeting  resolved  to  petition  the 
legislature  for  changes  in  the  company's  charter.  The  directors  asked  that 
they  be  allowed  to  increase  the  width  of  the  proposed  road  to  at  least  fifty 
feet  and  that  the  capital  of  the  company  be  increased  beyond  the  original 
$40,000.  In  addition,  they  requested  that  the  shares  of  delinquent 
subscribers  not  be  forfeited  to  the  company;  instead,  the  directors  sought 
permission  to  sue  delinquents  for  the  full  amount  of  their  shares.6*' 

The  legislature  responded  quickly  to  the  company's  request  and  in 
January  1803  authorized  the  directors  to  extend  the  width  of  the  turnpike 
to  fifty  feet,  increase  the  capital  of  the  company  by  $50,000  (to  a total  of 
$90,000),  and  sue  delinquent  subscribers.  In  addition,  the  new  legislation 
elaborated  on  the  turnpike's  operations.  Weight  and  wheel-width 
restrictions  were  established  and  the  company  empowered  to  fine  offenders. 
The  amended  act  also  set  fines  for  the  evasion  of  tolls,  and  for  those 
travelers  who  failed  to  pass  to  the  right.  The  directors  were  authorized  to 
let  out  portions  of  the  road  after  its  completion  and  required  to  make 
regular  financial  reports  to  the  legislature.  Tolls,  clearly  marked  at  each 
turnpike  gate,  could  be  raised  if  dividends  fell  below  6 percent,  but  profits 


could  not  rise  above  10  percent  per  annum.  With  these  new  regulations  in 
place,  the  company  was  ready  to  proceed  with  laying  out  the  route  of  the 
turnpike  road.57 

The  directors  appointed  Simon  Sommers  to  chart  the  most 
appropriate  route  for  the  turnpike.  As  he  noted  later,  his  greatest  concern 
was  to  enhance  "the  public  good"  and  chart  the  most  direct  line  between 
Alexandria  and  the  Little  River.  He  chose  an  entirely  new  path,  running 
parallel  to  but  a few  miles  north  of  the  Colchester  Road.  It  represented, 
however,  a fairly  direct  path  between  the  southeast  corner  of  Alexandria, 
via  the  Fairfax  County  court  house,  to  the  Little  River.  This  route, 
Sommers  maintained,  was  "more  level"  than  the  old  road  through 
Centerville,  crossed  fewer  rivers,  and  was  "near  two  miles  shorter."  He  also 
discovered  that  there  was  more  "black  and  white  stone  on  the  new  route" 
which  could  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  road  surface.  In  light  of 
these  advantages,  Sommers  concluded  that  "the  new  route"  would  "cost 
considerably  less  money  than  the  old  way"  and  would  be  "more 
advantageous  to  the  Stockholders."  In  making  his  decision  Sommers 
concentrated  on  technical  questions.  As  a surveyor  this  was,  of  course,  his 
primary  concern.  However,  in  doing  so  he  failed  to  consider  the  local 
political  and  economic  implications  of  his  decision.  Soon  they  would  be 
apparent  to  all.M 


In  September  1803  the  debate  over  the  turnpike's  route  entered  the 
public  realm.  "A  Subscriber,”  writing  in  an  Alexandria  newspaper,  argued 
that  there  could  be  little  gained  by  choosing  the  court-house  route.  The 
Centerville  Road,  he  argued,  was  only  one  to  two  miles  longer  than  the  new 
route,  but  it  would  save  the  "additional  expense”  of  "opening  a new  road." 
More  important,  the  court-house  route  would  draw  far  less  traffic  (and  tolls) 
because  the  farmers  "coming  from  Fauquier,  Culpepper,  the  upper  end  of 
Prince  William,  and  from  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  Thorton's  Gap," 
perhaps  "one  third"  of  the  present  traffic  on  the  Centerville  highway,  would 
find  it  more  economical  to  continue  using  the  Centerville  Road  than  to 
travel  out  of  their  way  to  use  a turnpike.  Finally,  Subscriber  averred  that 
"[m]any  persons  in  the  upper  country"  who  had  subscribed  to  the  company 
would  forfeit  their  deposits  if  the  more  northerly  route  was  chosen;  in 
contrast,  the  Centerville  Road  would  attract  large  numbers  of  new 
subscribers  among  the  farmers  to  the  south  and  west  of  Loudoun.  A month 
later  Subscriber  added  that  when  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers  were 
cleared  for  year-round  navigation  (which  he  shortly  expected)  they  would 
"take  down  a great  quantity  of  the  produce  within  reach  of  them."  The  road 
traffic  from  the  lower  valley  and  from  farmers  "living  within  ten  miles  of 
the  Potomac"  would  be  lost  to  the  turnpike  if  it  decided  upon  the  court- 
house route.  The  result,  he  concluded,  would  "be  no  other  than  grievous 
disappointment  both  to  the  public  and  the  Stockholders."5" 


The  partisans  of  the  court-house  route  could  not  let  such  attacks  go 
unanswered,  particularly  since  the  directors  had  decided  that  they  would 
choose  the  route  November  9.  In  late  October  "A  Stockholder"  entered  the 
controversy,  arguing  that  the  shortness  of  court-house  route  would  in  the 
aggregate  save  users  thousands  of  miles  and  dollars  every  year.  Equally 
important,  Stockholder  believed  that  the  turnpike  should  seek  to  reach  the 
country  which  would  "naturally  deposit"  its  produce  in  Alexandria-Loudoun 
County  and  the  lower  valley.  The  turnpike  was  necessary  to  ensure  that 
this  region-"surpassed  by  no  part  of  America  in  fertility  of  soil,  valuable 
productions,  and  ...  in  the  skill,  industry  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants"- 
had  a permanent  and  reliable  means  to  transport  its  produce  to  the  town. 
Moreover,  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers,  lacking  sufficient  water  for 
navigation  "three-fourths  of  the  year,"  could  never  replace  overland 
transport,  and  if  the  court-house  road  was  not  built  the  produce  of  the 
region  would  be  conveyed  to  Washington  or  Baltimore.  As  for  the  farmers 
to  the  southwest  in  upper  Prince  William  and  Fauquier  counties,  they 
looked  "naturally"  to  Dumfries  and  Alexandria  could  never  expect  to  capture 
that  trade.  In  short,  the  court-house  route  "will  be  the  most  advantageous 
to  the  inhabitants  of . . . Alexandria,  and  of  the  adjacent  country  of  every 
class  and  description."60 

No  official  account  of  the  November  9 meeting  of  the  directors 
survives,  but  George  Gilpin,  one  of  company's  leaders,  published  a lengthy 
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protest  against  its  actions  on  November  17.  It  must  have  been  a heated 
encounter.  At  the  meeting  Gilpin  and  president  Keith  presented  a petition, 
signed  by  stockholders  representing  147  shares,  requesting  that  the  vote  on 
the  turnpike's  route  be  postponed  until  after  the  company's  December 
elections.  However,  the  three  remaining  directors  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  selection  of  the  turnpike  route.  They  voted,  over  Gilpin  and 
Keith's  strenuous  objections,  in  favor  of  the  court-house  route.  Gilpin  closed 
his  protest  with  a spirited  defence  of  the  Centerville  Road,  arguing  that  it 
would  "bring  to  the  Alexandria  market  that  produce  which  is  now  sent  to 
Falmouth  and  Fredericksburgh"  from  upper  Prince  William,  Fauquier,  and 
the  middle-valley  counties.  The  same  day,  he  and  Keith  published  a second 
protest,  colling  for  the  directors  to  postpone  the  implementation  their 
decision  until  after  the  December  elections.  The  present  directors,  they 
noted,  had  served  some  fourteen  months,  two  more  than  the  company's 
charter  allowed,  Keith  and  Gilpin  believed  that  "delicacy  requires  us  to” 
leave  all  "important  questions"  to  those  who  might  be  chosen  by  the 
shareholders  in  December.61 

However  much  the  three  remaining  directors  wished  to  put  the 
question  behind  them,  Keith  and  Gilpin's  protest  transformed  the  December 
elections  into  a referendum  on  the  turnpike's  route.  Over  the  course  of 
November  and  early  December  supporters  of  both  sides  waged  a contentious 
newspaper  war  which  ultimately  devolved  into  personal  attacks  and  charges 
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of  self-interest.  Supporters  of  the  court-house  route,  for  example,  charged 
Keith  with  owning  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Centerville,  and  being  more 
concerned  with  elevating  the  value  of  his  properties  than  enhancing  the 
interests  of  the  general  public  or  the  shareholders.  Proponents  of  the 
Centerville  Road  made  similar  charges  against  those  who  supported  the 
court-house  route.02  However,  the  contest  revolved  around  two  substantive 
issues.  First,  would  the  rivers  of  the  northern  Virginia  ever  replace  land 
transport  of  produce  to  market?  and  second,  how  for  did  (or  could) 
Alexandria's  hinterland  extend? 

As  court-house  road  proponent  Charles  Lee  surmised,  Gilpin  and 
Keith's  close  association  with  the  Potomac  River  project  clearly  influenced 
their  support  for  the  Centerville  route.  But  they  were  not  alone.  "Some  of 
the  ablest  men"  in  the  region,  "An  Alexandrian  Stockholder"  reminded 
readers,  were  convinced  "the  greater  part  of  the  products"  of  the  lower 
valley  and  Loudoun  County  "will  pass  by  water"  to  Alexandria.  If  built,  the 
northern  road  would  be  forced  to  compete  with  this  river  navigation,  and 
given  the  choice  between  water  and  land  transport  farmers  would  opt  for 
the  former.  Consequently,  turnpike  traffic  and  toll  collections  would  be 
insufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  construction.  But  volume  of  traffic  was  not 
the  only  reason  for  supporting  the  Centerville  Road.  Proponents  believed  it 
offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  expand  the  trade  of  Alexandria.  The 
southern  route,  they  argued,  would  enable  merchants  of  the  town  to  enlarge 
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their  economic  interests,  to  attract  new  customers  in  the  southwest  and  in 
the  process  transform  the  town  into  Virginia's  primary  market.  Proponents 
of  the  Centerville  Road  possessed  an  imperialistic  vision  of  Alexandria's 
economic  possibilities.  They  sought  to  transform  the  town  into  "a  mart  . . . 
not  only  for  the  present,  but ...  for  ages  to  come.''03 

Supporters  of  the  northern  route,  sounding  a more  cautious  tone, 
dismissed  such  forecasts  as  fanciful,  and  pointed  to  the  unreliable  nature  of 
water  transport  and  the  need  to  secure  Alexandria's  "natural"  hinterland 
from  northern  competitors.  "Too  long,  a great  deal  too  long,”  wrote 
"Straight- Way,"  the  merchants  and  farmers  of  the  region  have  suffered 
under  the  "chimera"  that  "opening  the  Potomac  navigation  would  render  the 
Turnpike  Rood  useless  and  unprofitable."  In  fact,  formers  would  much 
rather  transport  their  produce  by  land  "than  run  the  risk  of  water  carriage," 
particularly  in  the  winter  when  "the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah,  can  never  be  safe."  With  water  transport  "there  will  always  be 
some  risk  or  injury";  land  transport  was  slower  but  more  reliable. 

Moreover,  if  the  southern  route  prevailed,  Georgetown,  Washington,  and 
Baltimore  would  easily  capture  the  trade  of  Loudoun  and  the  lower  valley, 
and  the  volume  of  produce  from  Prince  William  and  Fauquier  could  never 
replace  such  a loss.  In  seeking  to  expand  to  the  south,  court  house  road 
defenders  contended,  Alexandria's  merchants  would  "let  go  the  substance"  of 
their  trade  to  "grasp"  at  a "shadow."63 


The  election  for  new  directors  took  place  on  December  5,  with  both 
sides  presenting  a slate  of  candidates  prior  to  the  vote.  The  election, 
however,  was  anticlimactic.  The  court-house  road  advocates  won  by  over 
100  votes,  and  Gilpin  and  Keith  failed  to  gain  re-election With  the 
northern  route  now  a reality  turnpike  construction  could  forge  ahead.  In 
the  first  year  the  company  had  completed  work  on  the  noncontroversial 
section  of  the  turnpike  closest  to  Alexandria.  The  directors  had  utilised 
contractors  to  carry  out  the  work  and  labor  had  been  provided  by  local 
tithables.  In  lieu  of  state  financial  aid,  the  1803  amendment  to  the 
company’s  charter  had  empowered  the  directors  to  recruit  male  tithables 
living  within  three  miles  of  the  turnpike  to  work  on  the  road  up  to  six  days 
a year.  While  construction  proceeded  through  heavily  populated  portions  of 
Fairfax  County  this  device  provided  a sufficient  labor  pool;  as  the  turnpike 
reached  Fairfax  court  house,  however,  it  entered  a more  sparsely  populated 
region.  Contractor  Richard  Ratcliffe  was  at  this  point  compelled  to  hire 
slave  labor  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  rest  of  the  turnpike  would  largely 
be  completed  using  hired  slaves.66 

In  December  1804  the  directors  reported  they  had  completed  the  road 
for  about  eight  miles  at  a cost  of  $2,000  per  mile.  They  surmised,  moreover, 
that  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  had  been  executed.  The  topography  of  the 
land  made  construction  of  the  first  portion  of  the  turnpike  by  far  the  most 
complicated;  on  the  remaining  portions  of  the  road  there  were  "few  or  no 
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hills  to  reduce,  and  the  ground  in  general"  was  "better  adapted  for  a road." 
Just  as  important,  the  directors  had  developed  the  "experience  . . . 
necessary"  to  direct  the  work  efficiently.67  Yet  the  project  still  faced  some 
difficult  obstacles.  The  most  pressing  problem  was  financial.  The  directors 
first  requested  that  shareholders  pay  a $10  advance  to  the  company  in 
December  1802.  By  December  1804  four  such  calls  had  been  made  which 
should  have  garnered  the  company  approximately  $16,000.  Yet  despite 
expending  just  over  this  amount  on  road  construction,  the  directors  reported 
that  the  company  owed  over  $4,000  in  December  1804.“ 

Delinquent  subscribers  threatened  the  financial  viability  of  the 
project.  The  problem  arose  as  early  as  September  1803  and  it  continued 
throughout  the  early  life  of  the  corporation.  The  directors  threatened 
delinquents  with  legal  action  and  reminded  them  of  the  project's  importance 
to  Alexandria’s  trade,  but  neither  tactic  worked  particularly  well.  In 
December  1804  the  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  authorized  three  new 
strategies  to  ensure  the  company’s  solvency.  First,  shareholders  empowered 
the  directors  to  open  new  subscription  books  for  the  sale  of  an  additional 
500  hundred  shares.  These  went  on  sale  in  March  1805,  and  potentially  the 
company  stood  to  gain  an  additional  $50,000  in  capital.  Second,  to 
overcome  any  short-term  financial  distress  the  directors  were  authorized  to 
borrow  from  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  individuals  such  "Sums  of 
Money  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  making  the  Turnpike  road." 
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Finally,  the  directors  petitioned  the  state  requesting  financial  aid.  The 
legislature  responded  by  purchasing  100  shares,  to  paid  be  for  with  muster 
fines  from  Fairfax,  Loudoun  and  the  lower  valley.  Though  the  state 
generally  used  this  money  to  offset  the  cost  of  county  militias,  the 
legislature  noted  that  the  "appropriation  of  muster  lines  to  objects  of 
internal  improvement,  is  ...  an  act  dictated  by  wise  policy."69 

These  three  sources  provided  the  company  with  the  financial  stability 
it  needed  to  carry  forward  construction.  In  October  1806  the  first  ten-mile 
section  of  the  road  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  $48,320,  and  the  first 
tolls  collected.  By  the  end  of  1809  the  company  had  opened  another  fifteen- 
mile  stretch  of  the  road.  Finally,  in  January  1812  governor  James  Barbour 
authorized  the  company  to  collect  tolls  on  the  final  eight  miles  of  the 
turnpike.  The  company  had  by  this  time  completed  the  road  with  a stone 
and  gravel  surface  its  full  length  of  thirty-four  miles.  Over  the  life  of  the 
turnpike  the  company  continued  to  improve  the  surface  and  during  the 
1820s  the  road  was  macadamized.  0 

Where  did  the  money  to  complete  the  road  come  from?  Muster  fines 
contributed  significantly  to  the  company's  coffers.  Between  1805  and  1818 
over  $15,000  was  collected  from  this  source  (reflecting  the  state's  purchase 
of  150  shares).  In  the  same  period  the  company  borrowed  some  $14,000 
from  local  District  of  Columbia  banks,  particularly  the  Bank  of  Alexandria. 
Still,  private  shareholders  provided  the  primary  source  of  funds  for  road 
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construction.  By  1817  the  company's  capital  stock  amounted  to  $150,000 
(including  the  shares  owned  by  the  state),  reflecting  further  subscriptions  of 
500  and  150  shares  in  1808  and  1809.  In  addition,  over  $60,000  worth  of 
tolls  collected  between  1806  and  1817  were  plowed  back  into  construction. 

In  all,  the  company  spent  approximately  $220,000,  or  almost  $6,500  per 
mile,  to  build  and  upgrade  the  road  by  1817.7' 

The  successful  completion  of  the  turnpike  led  to  a sharp  increase  in 
traffic  heading  to  Alexandria.  In  1806,  the  first  year  the  company  was 
legally  able  to  charge  users,  only  $781  in  tolls  were  collected.  By  1809,  with 
over  twenty-five  miles  of  the  turnpike  built,  tolls  had  risen  to  $5,336.  After 
the  company  completed  the  full  thirty-four  miles  of  the  turnpike  in  1812, 
toll  receipts  climbed  to  $11,361.24.  Over  the  next  four  years  tolls  never 
dropped  below  $10,000,  and  in  1816  they  peaked  at  just  under  $25,000. 
Despite  these  impressive  figures  (over  $100,000  collected  in  the  first  eleven 
years  of  operation),  only  twice  did  investors  receive  dividends,  in  1810  when 
the  company  dispersed  $11,000  in  unsubscribed  shares  and  in  1815  when  a 
dividend  of  $21,900  was  paid.  Such  poor  compensation  for  shareholders  was 
not  unusual;  few  privately-built  turnpikes  in  the  United  States  turned  a 

Still,  contemporaries  viewed  the  project  as  a remarkable  success. 
Indeed,  the  Little  River  Turnpike  became  a model  for  future  road-building 
projects  in  Virginia.  Experimentation  in  methods  of  road  construction  in 
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Virginia  during  the  postwar  era  gave  way  in  1816  and  1817  to  a systematic 
effort  to  improve  the  state's  roads  by  the  creation  of  a Fund  for  Internal 
Improvements  and  a Board  of  Public  Works  designed  to  approve  and 
partially  finance  turnpike  projects.  Thereafter,  state-supported  private 
turnpikes,  a pattern  first  established  on  projects  such  as  the  Little  River 
Turnpike,  became  the  primary  means  of  improving  Virginia's  overland 
transport.  The  success  of  the  Little  River  Road  played  an  important  role  in 
the  decision  to  implement  the  new  policy.  Notably,  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Board  of  Public  Works  and  internal  improvement  fund  in  Virginia 
originated  with  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  a resident  of  Loudoun  County  and 
after  1808  a director  of  the  company.  Similarly,  the  directors'  decision  to 
use  toll  receipts  to  upgrade  the  road  distinguished  the  Little  River  Turnpike 
as  one  of  the  best  constructed  in  Virginia  prior  to  the  Civil  War.” 

More  important,  contemporaries  believed  that  the  turnpike  was 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  northern  Virginia.  Toll  receipts  indicate  that 
farmers  flocked  to  the  road,  and  throughout  the  first  and  second  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century-except  during  Jefferson’s  Embargo  and  the  War  of 
1812-Alexandria's  export  trade  boomed.'4  Equally  revealing,  new  private 
companies  were  established  in  1810  to  improve  the  roads  between  the  Little 
River  and  Snicker's  and  Ashby's  Gaps,  and  by  1819  travelers  made  the  trip 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Alexandria  entirely  on  improved  turnpikes.’11 
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The  push  to  improve  Alexandria's  connection  with  its  economic 
hinterland  took  a circuitous  path,  but  with  the  creation  of  the  Little  River 
Turnpike  Company  the  region's  residents  finally  devised  an  effective 

preceding  day"  he  had  passed  almost  one  hundred  "waggons  [sic]  conveying 
flour  to"  the  town.  The  road,  he  continued,  "was  full  from  morning  till  long 
after  dark. ...  it  appeared  that  it  was  to  have  no  end."10  Unfortunately  it 
did;  Alexandria's  economy  declined  in  the  years  after  1820.  Yet  the 
continuing  efforts  to  build  a better  road  system  in  northern  Virginia  after 

depth  of  the  "projecting  spirit"  in  northern  Virginia. 
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argues  that  the  public  meeting  held  in  Alexandria  on  May  2,  1801  producec 
a similar  petition,  but  I have  discovered  no  evidence  to  corroborate  his 
statement.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Virginia  legislature 
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CHAPTER  5 

"A  PROPER  SITUATION  FOR  A TOWN": 
URBAN  GROWTH  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


valley  town  of  Winchester,  and  supported  by  dozens  of  lower-order  urban 
places.’ 

Nonetheless,  historians  argue  that  from  the  earliest  days  of 
settlement  the  plantation  South  lacked  urban  centers.  In  the  colonial 
Chesapeake  the  combination  of  climate  and  geography  hindered  town 
development  and  facilitated  scattered  settlement.  The  climate  encouraged 
the  production  of  tobacco  which  depleted  the  soil  and  prompted  planters  to 
engross  large  tracts  or  move  frequently  to  virgin  lands.  In  addition,  the 
rivers  of  the  colony,  navigable  from  Chesapeake  Bay  deep  into  the  interior, 
enabled  planters  to  trade  directly  with  English  vessels.  The  planter,  in 
effect,  merged  the  role  of  producer  and  merchant  and  had  little  need  of 
staple  collection  points  or  commercial  centers.  In  the  face  of  these 
conditions  legislative  efforts  to  create  towns  largely  failed.  By  the  first 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  growth  of  the  tobacco  trade 
led  merchants  to  organize  and  centralize  it.  Throughout  the  Chesapeake 
"tobacco  towns"  appeared,  each  with  its  own  warehouse  at  which  the  tobacco 
was  inspected,  graded,  and  stored.  Still,  the  distinctive  geography  of  the 
Chesapeake  restricted  the  economic  reach  of  each  of  these  towns  to  a small 
area,  while  the  limited  processing  and  marketing  requirements  of  the  staple 
generated  little  in  the  way  of  subsidiary  industry.  Tobacco  towns 
experienced  a quick  spurt  of  growth  when  the  trade  was  first  centralized, 
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FIGURE  5-1:  THE  TOWNS  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA,  1770-1810 


but  grew  little  thereafter. 


result,  "plantations  and  small  villages 1 


in  most  quarters  the  only  groupings  of  population."3 

Urban  life  in  the  antebellum  South,  many  historians  argue,  was 
similarly  stunted.  Southern  towns  were  few  and  small,  and  unlike  the 
antebellum  North  there  were  "no  great  cities  and  few  important  towns." 
"Southern  society,  as  a whole,"  argues  historian  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese, 

"did  not  generate  a city-system."  The  household  production  of  Southern 
plantations  inhibited  local  and  regional  markets,  industrialization,  and  the 
development  of  a transportation  and  communication  system  linking  smaller 
urban  centers  to  a dominant  central  place.  Like  tobacco,  cotton-the 
antebellum's  South  primary  staple-needed  little  processing.  Consequently, 
urban  centers  in  the  South  served  primarily  as  collection  points  for  the 
staple.  Southern  villages  and  towns  existed  but  rarely  did  they  cross  the 
threshold-defined  as  a population  of  2,500-"to  urban  status."  Nor  did 
Southern  towns  feel  like  their  northern  counterparts.  Historians  argue  that 
the  economic  and  commercial  vigor  of  booming  northern  towns  was 
conspicuously  absent  in  Southern  urban  centers.  Instead,  "the  whole 
aspect"  of  Southern  communities  "was  one  of  almost  dreamy  idleness."  Tied 
to  the  plantation  economy,  the  pace  of  life  in  Southern  towns  reflected  the 
rhythms  of  staple  agriculture.  Towns  "slept"  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
awoke  only  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  with  the  arrival  of  the  cotton  crop.-1 


Unfortunately,  this  picture  of  a rural  South  with  only  limited  urban 
growth  does  not  describe  the  situation  in  the  upper  northern  neck  of 
Virginia  in  the  years  after  the  Revolution.  Indeed,  the  number  of  urban 
places  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  such  centers  rose 
significantly  between  1780  and  1810.  In  1780  only  nine  legally  established 
towns  existed  in  the  region  extending  from  Fairfax  County  to  the  lower 
valley,  with  an  urban  population  of  approximately  4,700,  or  11  percent  of 
the  region’s  total  population.  Only  Alexandria  (2,000),  Winchester  (1,000), 
and  Shepherdstown  (1,000)  were  more  than  villages.  In  contrast,  by  1790 
there  were  fourteen  incorporated  towns,  whose  total  population  was  close  to 
8,000.  This  figure  represented  some  14  percent  of  the  four  counties'  total 
population  of  54,718.  Ten  years  later  the  region  contained  twenty-three 
incorporated  towns  whose  population  was  over  13,000  or  15  percent  of  the 
region's  total  population.  By  1810  twenty-six  incorporated  towns  with  a 
population  of  over  17,700  (or  20  percent  of  the  total  population)  dotted  the 
upper  northern  neck.  The  leading  towns  were  still  Alexandria  and 
Winchester  (7,200  and  3,000  inhabitants  respectively),  but  other  towns  also 
grew  rapidly.  Both  Leesburg,  in  Loudoun  County,  and  Martinsburg,  in 
Berkeley,  had  over  1,000  inhabitants  by  1810,  while  Shepherdstown,  in 
newly  created  Jefferson  County,  had  some  1,100  residents.(See  Table  5-1 
and  Figure  5-2)4 


5-1:  URBAN  GI 


IN  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA, 


FIGURE  5-2:  PERCENTAGE  POP.  OF  INCORPORATED  TOWNS 


Of  course,  according  to  the  census  definition  of  "urban"  established 
by  historians--!!  population  greater  than  2,500--few  of  the  incorporated 
towns  and  villages  of  northern  Virginia  can  be  recognized  as  urban  places. 
Indeed,  in  1810  the  population  of  only  five  towns  exceeded  1,000.  Yet  such 
definitions  of  urban  fail  to  account  for  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century 
observers  who  identified  even  small  communities  as  urban  sites.  For  them, 
a town  seems  to  have  consisted  of  more  than  a particular  population 
threshold.4  On  occasion,  historians  have  acknowledged  that  a census 
definition  is  "arbitrary  and  misleading."  Such  distinctions,  they  note,  do  not 
recognize  the  essential  economic  functions  performed  by  population  centers 
which  fail  to  reach  a particular  population  threshold.8  Yet  only  rarely  have 
historians  recognized  the  importance  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  rural 
South,  which  though  small,  carried  out  economic  activities  vitally  important 
to  the  surrounding  countryside.  Perhaps,  then,  a more  accurate  definition 
of  urban  can  be  found  by  looking  at  the  economic  functions  performed  by 
such  population  centers  and  to  see  town  formation  and  development  as 
intimately  related  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  contiguous  farming 
regions.' 

Historical  geographers  were  among  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  economic  function  as  the  defining  characteristic  of  urban. 
Central  place  theory  argues  that  urban  centers-or  central  places-appear 
whenever  the  population  density  of  a region  makes  it  economical  for  labor 


specialization  to  occur  at  a centralized  location.  The  surplus  of  commodities 
or  services  produced  at  the  central  place  are  then  exchanged  with  the 
surrounding  countryside.  The  precise  location  of  a central  place  is  dictated 
by  the  distance  of  the  town  from  other  central  places  and  its  accessibility  to 
the  surrounding  country-side  (usually  a function  of  distance  or  topography). 
Together  these  two  factors  determine  the  "range"  of  a central  place-or  the 
size  of  the  market  area  which  supports  it.  However,  since  the  value  and 
transportation  costs  of  different  commodities  vary,  each  central  place  will 
have  its  own  range.  The  range  of  a central  place  is  also  determined  by  the 
number  of  economic  functions  carried  on  at  that  location;  the  larger  the 
number  of  functions  the  greater  the  range.  The  result  will  be  a hierarchy  of 
central  places,  differentiated  by  the  nature  and  number  of  economic 
functions  offered  by  each.  Finally,  crucial  in  the  creation  of  centrality  is  the 
entrepreneur--!!  profit-minded  individual  who  perceives  the  opportunity 
presented  by  population  growth  and  facilitates  exchange  between  the 
central  place  and  the  rural  consumer.  Central  places,  then,  are  "service 
centers"  producing  goods  and  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  outlying 
agricultural  region." 

Such  service  centers  appeared  in  the  rural  South  after  1750  wherever 
significant  diversification  took  place  in  the  regional  economy.  Urban  growth 
was  most  pronounced  in  those  regions  which  began  producing  grains  for 
export  in  response  to  rising  demand  in  the  West  Indies  and  Europe. 
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Agricultural  diversification  generated  a series  of  new  subsidiary  activities- 
or  satellite  industries-which  clustered  at  geographically  favorable  sites  and 
provided  the  economic  base  for  numerous  towns  and  villages.  The  key 
determinant  in  the  appearance  of  these  new  towns  and  villages  was  the 
extensive  processing  wheat  required  in  order  to  make  it  a viable  export 
crop.  Unlike  tobacco,  the  slight  bulk  and  limited  processing  requirements  of 
which  generated  few  satellite  industries,  wheat  could  not  be  exported  to 
warmer  climates  in  an  unprocessed  state.  To  avoid  spoilage  from  heat  and 
humidity  wheat  had  to  milled  into  flour,  or  baked  into  shipbread  or  biscuits, 
and  packed  into  barrels  for  transport  to  overseas  markets.  Thus,  the  urban 
places  in  grain-growing  regions  were  required  to  develop  a series  of  new 
functions  to  service  the  needs  of  the  region's  farmer*.  In  addition,  the 
greater  bulk  of  wheat  required  more  trips  from  the  farm  to  the  milling 
center  or  shipping  port,  and  from  the  port  to  the  foreign  market.  This,  in 
turn,  demanded  that  more  resources  be  expended  on  improving  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  transportation  facilities,  both  on  land  and  at  sea.  In  short, 
compared  to  tobacco,  grains  generated  far  more  "forward  linkages”-the 
economic  activity  required  to  move  export  staples  from  the  site  of  production 
(the  farm)  to  the  final  market  destination-and  these  satellite  activities 
rapidly  clustered  at  a growing  number  of  urban  centers.9 

In  northern  Virginia  the  first  urban  centers  appeared  in  the  1740s 


and  1750s.  Atop  the  region's  hierarchy  of  central  places  was  Alexandria, 
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situated  on  the  Potomac  below  the  fall-line.  The  town  was  formally 
established  in  1749  in  response  to  the  increasing  population  of  the  Piedmont 
and  lower  valley.  Up  to  the  Revolution,  the  town  served  primarily  as  a 
collection,  inspection  and  transhipment  point  for  the  tobacco  of  the  region. 
Like  other  tobacco  inspection  sites,  the  town  expanded  rapidly  in  its  early 
years,  growing  to  over  1,700  inhabitants  in  1755.  Fifteen  years  later, 
however,  Alexandria's  population  was  only  marginally  higher.  This  slow 
growth  reflected  the  limited  number  of  forward  linkages  generated  by 
tobacco.  Though  warehouse  and  inspection  facilities,  tobacco  merchants  (or 
factors),  ordinary  keepers,  and  a small  number  of  ship-building  and 
construction  trades  emerged  in  Alexandria  prior  to  1775  there  was  little  in 
the  way  of  manufacturing  or  processing.  In  addition,  because  British 
merchants  controlled  the  trade,  the  primary  decisions  and  activities 
regarding  marketing,  shipping,  and  merchandising  were  made  in  Great 
Britain.  Alexandria,  like  many  other  tobacco  towns,  was  only  a shipping 
point  in  the  larger  Atlantic  trade  network.  Tobacco  flowed  out  of 
Alexandria,  but  economic  development  converged  elsewhere.1" 

Still,  Alexandria  served  additional  functions  for  the  region.  From  the 
early  1750s  it  was  the  administrative  and  ecclesiastical  center  for  Fairfox 
County,  and  an  important  retail  outlet.  In  1753  the  county  courthouse  and 
jail  were  moved  to  the  town,  and  some  years  later  Christ  Church,  the 
Anglican  chapel  of  Fairfax  Parish,  was  built  in  Alexandria.  In  addition,  a 


semi-annual  fair  was  established  in  1752,  and  over  the  years  growing 
numbers  of  merchants  selling  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain  and 
luxury  items  from  the  West  Indies  located  in  the  town.  By  the  early  1770s 
thirty-one  merchants  had  set  up  shop  in  Alexandria." 

After  Alexandria,  the  town  of  Winchester,  located  in  Frederick 
County,  was  next  in  importance  in  the  region’s  hierarchy  of  central  places. 
Established  by  the  Virginia  assembly  in  1752  as  the  site  of  the  county  seat 
and  a semi-annual  fair,  colonial  Winchester's  growth  (it  was  enlarged  in 
1758)  reflected  the  increasing  population  and  agricultural  production  of  the 
lower  valley.  The  town's  administrative  functions  ensured  that  county 
residents  would  have  constant  recourse  to  the  town,  but  from  an  early  date 
Winchester  performed  important  economic  services  for  the  surrounding 
agricultural  community.  By  the  1750s  the  farmers  of  the  lower  valley  were 
producing  an  increasing  percentage  of  their  varied  output-wheat,  corn,  rye, 
tobacco,  cattle,  and  swine-for  the  market.  Cattle  from  the  lower  valley 
were  driven  north  via  Winchester  by  the  Great  Wagon  Road  to  Philadelphia. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  War  Winchester  served  as  a staging  point  for 
the  surplus  grains,  flour,  beef  and  pork  shipped  by  Frederick  County 
farmers  to  the  colony's  troops  stationed  in  the  West.  And  by  the  late  1750s 
butter,  tobacco,  horses,  beef,  and  small  amounts  of  wheat  were  transported 
to  Alexandria  from  the  lower  valley.  This  trade  centered  on  Winchester 
because  it  stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  three  roads  that  extended  to 
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Alexandria  across  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great  Wagon  Road  running  north 
and  south.  As  a result,  in  1756  the  town  contained  two  stores  and  six 
taverns  and  by  the  1760s  more  than  five  town  merchants  were  buying 
surplus  produce  from  the  county's  farmers  in  exchange  for  imported 
manufactured  goods  and  provisions.13 

The  Virginia  assembly  established  three  other  towns  in  the  region  in 
the  1750s.  Colchester,  created  in  1753,  lay  south  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Occoquan  River  three  miles  above  the  Potomac.  The 
town  owed  its  existence  to  a ferry  which  crossed  the  river  on  the  route  of 
the  King's  Highway,  the  main  north-south  route  through  tidewater  Virginia. 
In  addition,  Ox  Road  (later  known  as  Colchester  Road)  extended  from  the 
town  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  Colchester  served  primarily  as  a collection  point  for 
local  tobacco  (a  warehouse  was  established  in  1763)  and  limited  amounts  of 
flour  and  wheat.  The  town's  Scottish  factors  controlled  this  trade  and 
marketed  imported  manufactured  goods.  However,  the  proximity  of 
Alexandria  limited  Colchester's  growth  to  only  a few  stores  and  taverns.13 
The  creation  of  Loudoun  County  in  1758  prompted  the  establishment  of 
Leesburg.  The  town  served  as  county  seat  and  lay  at  the  intersection  of  the 
east-west  Ridge  Road  and  the  north-south  Carolina  Road.  Despite  this 
auspicious  location,  the  town  grew  slowly  before  the  Revolution.  Like 
Colchester,  Leesburg's  proximity  to  Alexandria  deprived  it  of  many  essential 
economic  functions,  and  it  remained  primarily  an  administrative  center.14 
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Also  in  1758  the  Virginia  assembly  established  the  town  of  Stephensburg  in 
Frederick  County-  Though  it  lay  on  the  Groat  Wagon  Road  to  the  south  of 
Winchester,  Stephensburg  served  only  a small  local  population  and  grew 
little  before  the  Revolution.15 

Over  the  next  fifteen  years  few  new  urban  centers  appeared  in 
northern  Virginia.  In  the  1760s  only  Mecklenburg  (later  changed  to 
Shepherdstown),  lying  on  the  Potomac  River  in  northern  Frederick  County, 
was  established  by  the  Virginia  assembly.  The  town  owed  its  existence  to 
the  presence  of  a ferry  across  the  river  to  Sharpsburg,  Maryland, 
established  at  the  site  in  1755.  In  addition,  roads  linked  Shepherdstown  to 
the  Great  Wagon  Road  to  the  west  and  across  Vestal's  Gap  to  the  Ridge 
Road  to  Alexandria.  A semi-annual  fair  was  established  in  1766  and  by 
1770  the  town’s  population  was  700,  growing  to  1000  six  years  later.11' 

"Being  pleasantly  and  commodiously  situated  for  trade  and 
commerce"  certainly  encouraged  Shepherdtown's  growth,  but  more 
important  still  was  the  increasing  population  density  of  the  lower  valley  and 
the  changing  nature  of  agricultural  production  in  the  surrounding 
countryside.  In  1755  Frederick  County  (which  included  Berkeley)  had  9,372 
inhabitants.  Twenty  years  later  the  population  of  the  lower  valley  was 
23,000.  This  population  expanded  the  need  for  urban  service  centers, 
particularly  after  the  Revolution.17  Equally  important,  by  the  late  1760s 
commercial  wheat  cultivation  was  becoming  an  increasingly  significant 


component  of  the  lower  valley's  agricultural  output  as  prices  for  the 
commodity  rose  in  response  to  foreign  demand.  The  Revolutionary  War  also 
encouraged  wheat  production.  During  the  war  the  valley  became  an 
important  source  of  foodstuffs  and  horses  for  the  American  military.  In  fact, 
Robert  Mitchell  has  estimated  that  between  1776  and  1783  (with  foreign 
markets  largely  closed  to  American  producers)  lower  valley  farmers 
produced  nearly  1.5  million  pounds  of  flour  per  year.1* 

The  rise  of  commercial  wheat  farming  had  important  consequences 
for  urban  growth.  Existing  towns  became  centers  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  wheat,  and  for  the  milling  of  wheat  into  flour.  In 
Shepherdstown,  for  example,  Thomas  Shepherd  (a  leading  merchant  after 
whom  the  town  was  named)  erected  a merchant  mill  as  early  as  1772.  He, 
like  many  others,  was  convinced  that  the  town  would  "become  the  first  place 
of  business  in  the  upper  parts."  Not  only  was  Shepherdstown  "supported  by 
a most  fertile  country,"  but  contiguous  to  the  town  were  "powerful  streams" 
which  afforded  convenient  mill  seats  for  converting  the  grain  of  the 
surrounding  countryside  into  flour.  Most  important,  however, 
Shepherdstown  was  "convenient  to  the  river  trade."  Located  "half  way 
between  the  Alleghany  [sic]  Mountains  and  the  sea-ports,"  the  town's 
location,  many  believed,  would  enable  it  to  engross  the  produce  of  the  back 
country  that  would  come  down  a cleared  Potomac.  By  the  early  nineteenth 
century  Shepherdstown  was  home  to  1,100  inhabitants,  four  "merchant 


mills,"  two  large  saw-mills,  several  "large  manufacturies  of  leather  [and] 
distilleries,"  "artificers  and  mechanics  of  every  denomination,"  and  "several 
well  assorted  and  large  stores."  If  not  the  grand  entrepot  envisioned  by  its 
boosters,  the  town  had  become  an  important  local  service  center  for  the 
surrounding  farm  community.1'1 

Shepherdstown  reveals  the  way  in  which  new  industries  proliferated 
in  response  to  the  region's  changing  agricultural  output.  Older  towns 
throughout  the  lower  valley  experienced  similar  economic  development  and 
new  towns  began  appearing  with  increasing  rapidity.  Urban  growth  was 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  region  was  endowed  with  "a  great  variety  of 
streams"  suitable  for  mill  seats.  Indeed,  by  1787  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  grist  mills  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  had  caught  the  attention  of 
Alexandria's  merchant-millers.  Concerned  that  the  proliferation  of  mills 
would  lead  to  a decline  in  the  quality  of  the  valley's  flour,  they  petitioned 
the  Virginia  assembly  asking  that  a more  effective  flour  inspection  system 
be  established.  If  designed  to  frustrate  western  millers,  however,  the 
measure  was  futile.  Mills  kept  rising  and  by  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  one  contemporary  estimated  that  there  were  over  160 
flour  mills  in  the  lower  valley. 20 

Martinsburg  provides  a good  example  of  wheat-induced  urban  growth. 
After  the  creation  of  Berkeley  County  in  1772  Martinsburg  was  chosen  as 
the  county  seat,  though  the  spot  was  at  that  time  "high  Woods."  Yet  within 


three  years  the  town  had  over  thirty  houses  and  close  to  200  inhabitants. 
Rapid  growth  continued  and  in  1777  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  incorporate  the  town,  which  was  accomplished  the  following 
year.  Martinsburg's  administrative  role  contributed  to  its  rapid 
development,  as  did  its  location  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Great  Wagon  Trail 
and  roads  to  Shepherdstown  and  Bath,  the  site  of  a popular  mineral  spring. 
Yet  as  the  town  inhabitants  noted  in  their  petition  requesting  incorporation, 
the  primary  basis  of  future  development  was  the  town's  location  "in  the 
midst  of  rich  and  well  settled  Country."21 

Martinsburg  soon  functioned  as  a collection  point  and  market  for  area 
produce,  a retail  outlet  for  imported  manufactured  goods,  and  a provider  of 
services  and  trades  to  the  town's  hinterland.  At  the  urging  of  town 
residents  the  Virginia  legislature  established  a market  and  regular  fair  in 
Martinsburg  in  1793,  thereby  strengthening  the  town's  role  as  a local 
market  for  area  produce.”  In  addition,  a small  river,  the  Tuscarora,  flowed 
through  the  town  and  furnished  a number  of  favorable  mill  seats.  By  the 
mid- 1790s  at  least  six  merchant  mills  were  erected  in  town  enabling  it  to 
offer  processing  facilities  for  area  farmers.22  The  mills,  in  turn,  encouraged 
additional  economic  activity.  Coopers  fashioned  the  barrels  in  which  flour 
was  transported,  wagoners  transported  the  grain  to  mill  or  market,  and 
wheelwrights  and  wagon-makers  found  work  building  and  repairing  all 
manner  of  conveyance.24  Grains  could  also  be  converted  into  liquor,  and  by 


the  1790s  several  distillers  made  Martinsburg  their  home.  The  distillers, 
moreover,  relied  upon  the  town's  pipe  and  pump  maker  and  copper  and  tin 
smiths  to  help  build  and  maintain  their  stills.”  In  addition,  increased  grain 
production  enabled  farmers  to  expand  their  livestock  holdings.  The  cattle, 
sold  at  the  Martinsburg  fairs,  supplied  the  raw  material  for  leather-workers, 
including  two  tanners  and  a shoemaking  firm  that  settled  in  Martinsburg  in 
the  1790s.” 

Finally,  the  increasing  wealth  of  Martinsburg  encouraged  tradesmen 
in  luxury  crafts  to  settle  in  the  town.  A printer,8’  three  clock  and 
watchmakers,  a painter  and  upholsterer,  a chairmaker,  three  tailors,  a fan- 
maker,  a fuller  and  dyer,  and  five  doctors  all  took  up  residence  in 
Martinsburg  in  the  1790s.”  By  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  town  had 
grown  to  over  1,500  residents,  and  boasted  eight  taverns  (at  least  two  of 
which  were  owned  and  operated  by  women),  eight  large  mercantile 
operations,  and  "every  description  of  artificers  and  mechanics."29 

More  notable  still,  was  the  tone  of  economic  life  in  Martinsburg.  No 
sleepy  Southern  crossroads  was  this.  Indeed,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
town  prompted  Philip  Vickers  Fithian  to  pronounce  in  1775  that  "if 
American  Liberty  be  established,"  it  and  the  "other  infant  Villages"  of  the 
valley  "in  a Series  of  Years,  will  be  populous  & wealthy  Towns,  grand  in 
Appearance,  & busy  with  Commerce."  The  mechanics  and  merchants  of 
Martinsburg  clearly  acted  as  town  boosters,  striving  to  improve  the  town 


and  increase  its  economic  influence.  The  desire  for  incorporation  in  1777, 
for  example,  proceeded  from  the  belief  that  the  town  had  "the  prospect  of 
. . . being  a considerable  place"  if  "Established  by  Law."  Similarly, 
supporters  of  the  market-house  argued  that  regular  lairs  "would  be 
advantageous  to  the  said  Town  & county  about  it.”  To  raise  the  £200 
necessary  to  construct  the  building,  town  residents  John  Shober  and  Moses 
Collins,  organized  a lottery  in  July  1793.  The  effort  had  widespread 
support,  for  by  November  the  pair  had  sold  the  900  available  tickets  and 
had  collected  enough  money  to  construct  the  building.30 

Town  residents  just  as  enthusiastically  competed  against  each  other 
in  the  local  marketplace.  When  a tradesmen  or  professional  advertised  his 
business  in  the  local  newspaper,  rival  tradesmen  frequently  felt  compelled 
to  place  counter  advertisements.  For  example,  when  clock  and 
watchmakers  William  and  Philip  Young  announced  they  had  opened  a new 
shop  in  town  and  would  complete  all  work  "with  neatness,  on  moderate 
terms,  and  with  despatch  [sic],"  established  tradesman  Daniel  Buckius 
immediately  countered  with  his  own  pitch,  reminding  customers  that  he 
continued  to  "repair  Clock  and  Watches  in  the  best  manner,  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms,  and  with  the  greatest  expedition."  Doctors  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  competitive,  with  four  local  practitioners  advertising 
their  services  in  early  1795. 11 
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Still  more  conspicuous  was  the  public  competition  between  the 
Martinsburg  milling  firms  of  William  Boyd  and  Company,  and  Frederick 
Laver  and  Alexander  Cameron.  Boyd  and  his  sometime  partner,  Henry 
Lower,  announced  in  August  1796  that  they  had  commenced  operations  and 
could  "make  as  much,  if  not  more  flour  from  wheat,  than  any  other  mill  in 
Berkeley."  adding  that  both  had  "been  bred  to  it,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  Brandiwine  Mills"  in  Philadelphia.  Fearing  that  a 
new  firm  with  Pennsylvania  references  would  hurt  their  existing  business, 
Laver  and  Cameron  replied  a week  later  by  noting  that  they,  too,  had  "been 
bred  to  [the  business)  . . . and  served  an  apprenticeship,"  though  "not  at 
Brandiwine."  Their  "knowledge"  of  milling,  Laver  and  Cameron  declared, 
enabled  them  to  "make  as  much  and  as  good  Flour  from  Wheat  as  any  Mill 
in  the  neighbourhood,"  and  they  backed  their  claim  by  promising  to  "stand 
the  inspection  of  all  common  Flour  made  at  the  Mill.”  Boyd  responded  by 
offering  his  own  goodies  to  prospective  customers:  farmers  would  be 
supplied  with  barrels  for  their  flour  until  it  was  sold,  all  customer's  wheat 
would  be  kept  separate,  and  Boyd  promised  to  attend  personally  to  all 
milling.  Finally,  he  again  affirmed  the  quality  of  his  work,  reminding  his 
customers  that  in  the  last  batch  of  flour  sold  by  the  mill  "we  had  not  above 
five  or  six  barrels  scratch'd  out  of  five  hundred."  Battling  for  a share  of  the 
local  market,  both  these  firms  appear  to  have  more  in  common  with  the 
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"Yankee"  merchants  disparaged  by  Southerners  than  with  the  diffident 
Southern  businessmen  described  by  historians.33 

Nonetheless,  the  industrial  development  and  entrepreneurial  spirit 
found  in  Martinsburg  was  commonplace  in  northern  Virginia  after  the 
Revolution.33  Just  as  Vickers  had  predicted,  new  towns  appeared 
throughout  the  lower  valley  after  the  establishment  of  American 
independence,  as  enterprising  land  owners  sought  to  capitalize  on  the 
opportunities  presented  by  an  expanding  population  and  a booming  wheat 
economy.  Two  years  before  Martinsburg  was  incorporated,  the  inhabitants 
of  Bath  (or  Warm  Springs)  requested  the  Virginia  legislature  legally 
establish  their  town.  The  petitioners  noted  that  each  year  hundreds  of 
people  visited  the  springs,  the  waters  of  which  were  believed  to  cure 
rheumatism  and  a variety  of  other  ailments.  However,  the  town  lacked 
lodging  "for  the  Reception  of  Company,"  and  the  present  owner  of  the  land, 
Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  refused  "to  erect  proper  buildings"  or  "grant  the 
property  ...  to  such  persons  as  were  desirous  of  building  thereon."  If  fifty 
acres  of  land  were  laid  off  for  a town,  the  petitioners  continued,  lot  owners 
could  build  appropriate  accommodations  and  the  springs  would  attract  a 
"great  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  America."  The  legislature 
responded  by  creating  the  town  without  the  permission  of  Fairfax  and  the 
town  soon  became  a popular  health  resort  among  "the  beau  monde"  of 
Virginia  society.  By  the  early  nineteenth  century  over  200  inhabitants,  five 
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boarding  houses  and  several  merchants  served  upwards  of  1000  visitors 
each  year.34 

New  towns  appeared  with  increasing  rapidity  after  1783.  Between 
1786  and  1800  eight  towns  were  incorporated  in  the  lower  valley. 
Charlestown,  in  Berkeley  County  (and  after  1800  the  county  seat  of 
Jefferson  County),  was  established  by  Charles  Washington,  brother  of 
George,  at  the  request  of  "many  Persons  of  Credit  who  are  desirous  to 
encourage  Industrious  persons  ...  by  forming  a Town."  Lying  east  of  the 
Great  Wagon  Road,  the  town  became  a locally  important  service  center  for 
the  surrounding  farming  community.  In  1810  Charlestown  boasted  over 
700  inhabitants,  a merchant  mill  and  "many  . . . mechanicks,  who  carry  on 
all  sorts  of  trades  and  manufactories."35  The  following  year  David  Gerrard 
petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature  to  create  Gerrardstown  (or  Middletown). 
Situated  in  southern  Berkeley  County  on  "a  very  publick  [sic]  road  leading 
from  the  Western  country  to  . . . Alexandria,"  Gerrard  believed  the  town 
would  be  a "flourishing  place,”  able  to  capture  a "share  of  the  western  trade" 
and  of  "great  Utility"  to  area  farmers.  By  1810  Gerrardstown  was  home  to 
forty  families,  several  merchants  and  a "number  of  mechanics"  who  labored 
"for  the  supply  of  farmers"  in  the  vicinity.35 

Ambitious  landowners  such  as  Gerrard  effected  the  creation  of  the 
remaining  post-revolutionary  lower  valley  urban  places.  Front  Royal, 
located  in  south-east  Frederick  County  on  the  road  from  Chester's  Gap,  was 
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incorporated  in  1788  when  fourteen  landowners  requested  that  a town  be 
laid  out  on  fifty  acres  of  their  property.  The  petitioners  argued  that 
incorporation  would  be  "of  Publick  [sic]  utility"  and  would  encourage  "the 
different  Mechanicks  [sic]  and  Manufacturers  to  settle”  there.  By  the  early 
nineteenth  century  Front  Royal  was  home  to  400  people,  "several  valuable 
merchant  and  grist  mills"  and  "skillful  mechanics."  In  1791  Darkesville, 
located  in  southern  Berkeley  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Wagon  Road  and 
Middle  Creek,  was  incorporated  at  the  request  of  forty-nine  "adventurers" 
who  had  purchased  lots  of  town  founder  James  Buckets.  The  town's 
location  on  the  main  thoroughfare  through  the  valley  and  "in  a very  fertile 
and  populous  part"  of  Berkeley  convinced  these  individuals  of  Darkesville's 
potential  growth.  Middletown,  located  in  southern  Frederick  County  on  the 
Great  Wagon  Road  and  incorporated  in  1794,  was  located  on  sixty  acres  of 
land  owned  by  Peter  Senseney.17 

By  1800  the  Virginia  legislature  had  incorporated  three  more  towns 
in  the  lower  valley.  In  1798  Berryville,  located  in  north-east  Frederick 
County,  on  the  road  between  Winchester  and  Snicker's  Gap,  was  legally 
established  on  twenty  acres  of  land  owned  by  Benjamin  Berry  and  Sarah 
Strebling.  Though  located  on  the  Opequon  Creek,  the  town  had  few 
industrial  enterprises,  functioning  primarily  as  a retail  outlet  for  area 
farmers  and  an  educational  center.  In  the  same  year  John  and  William 
Smith,  along  with  124  other  individuals,  petitioned  the  legislature  to  create 
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a town  on  fifty  acres  owned  by  the  Smiths  in  southern  Berkeley  (later 
Jefferson)  County.  Called  Smithfield,  the  town  grew  to  over  200  inhabitants 
within  a decade  and  functioned  as  a local  manufacturing  center.  A distiller, 
four  shoemakers,  five  weavers,  a wagonmaker,  a saddler,  a hatter,  a tanner, 
three  tailors  and  three  blacksmiths  resided  in  the  town  in  1810.  Finally,  in 
1799  Stephen  Pritchard  and  Adam  Kerns  petitioned  for  the  legal 
establishment  of  Kernstown  on  their  property  in  central  Frederick  County. 
Though  incorporated  in  early  1800  the  village  stagnated,  probably  because 
of  its  proximity  to  Winchester.*8 

Indeed,  Winchester  dominated  the  developing  urban  system  of  the 
lower  valley,  particularly  after  the  Revolution  when  it  expanded  rapidly 
from  1,000  inhabitants  in  1780  to  over  3,000  thirty  years  later.  The  sources 
of  growth  were  at  least  three-fold.  As  the  administrative  and  legal  center  of 
a large  and  densely  populated  county,  Winchester  continued  to  benefit  from 
the  sizable  number  of  non-residents  who  regularly  visited  the  town  on  court 
days,  patronizing  lawyers,  taverns,  and  retail  merchants.  Consequently,  by 
late  1790s  the  town  was  home  to  over  twenty  lawyers,  twelve  taverns,  and 
thirty  stores.39 

In  addition,  Winchester's  position  at  the  crossroads  of  a number  of 
thoroughfares  running  east-west  and  north-south  continued  to  fuel  its 
growth.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  Winchester  was  an  important  supply  point 
for  migrants  traveling  south  to  the  Carolines;  in  the  post-revolutionary 
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period  the  town  functioned  in  a similar  fashion  for  travelers  headed  west  to 
the  Ohio  country-  While  newspapers  and  visitors  to  the  valley  registered 
astonishment  at  the  number  of  migrants  who  passed  through  the  town  on 
their  way  west,  Winchester's  merchants  actively  courted  the  business  of  the 
travelers.  As  a result,  migrants  such  as  Harry  Toulmin  used  Winchester  as 
a staging  point,  purchasing  necessary  supplies  and  transportation  in  the 
town.  Once  settled  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  moreover,  many  migrants 
shipped  their  agricultural  produce  back  east  through  Winchester.  Ranchers 
in  western  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  for  example,  herded  cattle  to  the  town. 
Merchants  in  Winchester  also  received  limited  amounts  of  hemp,  hides  and 
flour  from  western  settlers.10 

More  important,  the  sale  of  supplies  to  western  migrants  and  the 
growing  population  and  agricultural  diversification  of  the  lower  valley 
fueled  the  development  of  an  impressive  array  of  manufacturing  in 
Winchester.  Indeed,  contemporaries  such  as  Tench  Coxe  considered 
manufacturing  the  primary  catalyst  of  the  town's  growth.  For  example, 
though  there  was  no  steady  stream  within  town  limits,  "numerous”  grist 
mills  appeared  on  nearby  creeks  and  rivers  and  provided  constant 
employment  for  coopers,  and  for  wagoners  who  transported  "flour  to 
Alexandria"  at  the  rate  of  S1.25  per  barrel.  Within  the  town  itself  at  least 
three  distillers,  four  tanners,  twelve  saddlers,  eight  shoemakers,  and  a 
number  of  bakers,  brewers,  coachmakers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  and 
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metal  workers  had  established  operations  by  the  mid- 1790s,  And  as  the 
wealth  of  the  region  grew  the  town  attracted  an  increasing  number  and 
diversity  of  tradesmen.  Hatters,  tailors,  and  weavers  proliferated,  and 
smaller  numbers  of  painters,  carpenters,  fuller  and  dyers,  potters, 
combmakers,  silversmiths,  goldsmiths,  and  watch  and  clockmakers  settled 
in  the  town.  In  the  1780s  two  large  manufacturing  operations  were  also 
established  in  Winchester:  a hemp  factory  producing  rope  and  linen,  and  a 
nail  factory.  Coxe,  for  one,  praised  these  "precious  manufactures,"  but 
emphasized  that  they  "resulted  from  a nourishing  agriculture."  Specifically, 
grain  production  "tripped  off  a sequence  of  linked  urban  activities,  initially 
focused  on  transport,  provision,  and  repair,"  but  soon  generating  "derivative 
manufacturing."*' 

It  is  particularly  notable  that  many  of  Winchester's  inhabitants 
welcomed  and  celebrated  the  town's  growing  economic  development.  Like 
Coxe  and  other  national  spokesmen  for  industrial  growth,  the  town's 
manufacturing  advocates  argued  that  such  enterprises  would  benefit  the 
entire  community  and  contribute  to  the  national  welfare.  In  1788,  for 
example,  "A  Thinker"  celebrated  the  "spiritedness"  of  Winchester's 
population,  and  argued  that  the  recently  established  "HEMP  and  FLAX  and 
NAIL  MANUFACTORIES''  were  "two  of  the  most  capital  strokes  that  have 
ever  been  struck  since  the  foundation  of  the  town.”  These  trades,  and  the 
"ardent  application  to  industry"  they  represented,  would  lead  to  "riches"  for 


all  inhabitants.  A month  later  "A  NAILOR  [sic]"  adopted  a national 
perspective.  He  argued  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country  and 
its  balance  of  trade  if  "each  individual”  would  purchase  "home  manufactures 
in  preference  to  those  of  foreign  countries"--particularly  domestic 
manufactured  nails.  Another  correspondent  noted  that  it  gave  "him 
singular  pleasure  to  End  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester  so  assiduously 
employed  . . . promoting  home  manufacturies,"  The  region's  support  of  the 
Constitution  was  also  related,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  desire  to  encourage 
manufacturing.  As  one  local  writer  contended,  the  "general  duties  and 
imposts"  of  the  federal  government  would  enable  American  manufacturers 
"to  supply  our  home  consumption"  and  in  time,  perhaps,  "foreign  markets."** 
East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a similar  process  of  urban  growth  and 
economic  development  occurred  after  the  Revolution,  centered  around  the 
flourishing  port  town  of  Alexandria.  Between  1780  and  1810  the  population 
of  the  town  increased  from  2,000  to  over  7,200  (a  261  percent  rise  or  almost 
9 percent  per  year),  and  by  the  1790s  Alexandria  had  established  itself  as 
the  primary  port  on  the  Potomac.  A key  factor  in  the  town's  rapid  rise  was 
the  aggressive  boosterism  of  the  town's  principal  inhabitants.  This  took  two 
forms.  First,  Alexandria's  leaders  worked  hard  to  improve  the  town's  legal 
status.  In  1778,  for  example,  they  requested  the  town's  incorporation, 
arguing  that  a government  distinct  from  Fairfax  County  would  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Alexandria's  inhabitants.  The  resulting  town 


government  created  by  the  Virginia  assembly  in  1780  was  controlled  by 
local  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  took  measures  to  facilitate  and  regulate 
the  town's  economic  life.  By  the  1790s  the  town  council  had  erected  a 
market  house,  regulated  weights  and  measures  and  the  assize  of  bread, 
collected  duties  from  ships  using  the  town's  wharf,  and  had  extended  the 
town's  major  thoroughfares  and  boundaries.  An  equally  important  legal 
change  occurred  in  1779  when  the  Assembly,  at  the  request  of  the  town’s 
merchants,  named  Alexandria  one  of  the  state's  official  ports  of  entry.  The 
creation  of  a naval  office  ensured  that  exports  and  imports  had  to  flow 
through  the  port.  Alexandria's  merchants  also  actively  campaigned  against 
high  state  import  duties  imposed  during  the  war  and  in  the  1780s. 

Virginia's  taxes,  the  town's  merchants  explained,  were  higher  than  those  in 
Maryland.  The  result  was  a "declension  of  the  Trade  of  South  Potomack"  as 
formers  purchased  imported  goods  in  Georgetown  and  Baltimore.*3 

More  impressive  still,  was  the  campaign  conducted  by  town  leaders  to 
bring  the  national  capital  to  the  Potomac.  Many  of  Alexandria's  merchants 
believed  the  town  would  famish  the  ideal  site  for  the  permanent  seat  of 
Congress.  While  the  political  battle  raged  in  Congress  in  1789,  the  local 
press  extolled  Alexandria's  advantages.  In  May  Samuel  Hanson,  the  town's 
printer,  published  the  portion  of  Morse's  Geography  describing  the  Potomac 
River.  The  "Correspondent"  who  forwarded  the  excerpt  noted  that  his 


primary  interest  was  to  "have  some  influence  on  the  determination"  of  the 
question  of  "a  proper  place  for  the  permanent  residence  of  Congress-"44 

However,  convincing  local  residents  of  the  region's  suitability  for  the 
national  capital  could  accomplish  little  without  a simultaneous  campaign  of 
national  scope,  particularly  to  overcome  the  challenge  of  other  Potomac 

Carroll,  a Maryland  representative,  had  presented  "a  memorial  from  the 
inhabitants  of  George-Town"  to  Congress;  the  petitioners  expressed  their 
willingness  to  be  placed  under  congressional  authority  if  Georgetown  was 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  government.  Moreover,  in  early  December,  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  passed  an  act  which  ceded  ten  acres  of  land  "on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Patowmack,  above  tide  water"  for  the  site  of  the 
national  government.45  If  Alexandria,  below  the  falls,  was  to  remain  a 
serious  candidate  the  town's  leaders  needed  to  act.  In  early  December,  in 
conjunction  with  five  Georgetown  merchants,  five  of  the  town's  leading  men 
issued  a broadside  arguing  forcefully  for  a Potomac  tidewater  site.  Hoping 
for  the  widest  possible  dissemination,  the  writers  of  the  tract  forwarded  it  to 
the  northern  states.  In  early  1790  their  efforts  were  rewarded  when 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Baltimore  newspapers  reprinted  the 
broadside.  Copies  were  also  sent  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  and  the  Virginia  congressional  delegation.45 


The  authors  of  the  broadside  employed  four  primary  arguments. 
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First,  they  argued  that  the  "river  Potomack"  lay  "nearer  the  center  of  the 
Union,  than  any  other  considerable  river.”  Second,  it  was  "more 
advantageously  situated  for  preserving  an  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Western  territory."  This  was  a significant  consideration,  given  the 
youth  and  fragility  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  stress  this  point  the  broadside 
contained  an  extended  passage  describing  the  extensive  "inland"  navigation 
to  which  the  Potomac  connected.  The  tract  also  lauded  the  particular 
advantages  of  the  region  adjacent  to  and  west  of  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown.  The  writers  described  effusively  the  "fertility  of  soil  and 
salubrity  of  air"  in  the  surrounding  countryside;  the  abundance  of  natural 
resources  such  as  stone,  iron  and  coal;  the  extreme  healthiness  of  the 
situation;  and  the  river's  defensibility.  The  hyperbole  of  the  region's 
boosters  led  one  northerner  to  comment  wryly  that  Virginians  "seemed  to 
think  the  banks  of  the  Potomack  a Paradise,  and  that  river  a Euphrates."*7 
The  writers  of  the  broadside  employed  one  final  argument;  they 
appealed  directly  to  the  self-interest  of  New  Englanders.  "Upon  the 
Potomack,"  they  noted,  there  "are  but  few  merchants  of  large  capital,  and 
but  very  little  shipping.”  Consequently,  "the  merchants  of  the  eastward 
would  have  a fairer  chance  of  sharing  the  trade  of  the  metropolis,"  than  if 
the  seat  of  government  was  placed  elsewhere.  If  the  new  capital  was 
situated  on  the  Susquehannah  or  Delaware,  the  "merchants  of  large 


capitals"  who  resided  in  the  "comparatively  long  established  towns  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia"  would  engross  "the  whole  commerce"  of  those 
rivers,  forcing  out  New  England  traders.  In  essence,  the  broadside  argued 
that  the  commitment  of  Potomac  watershed  to  staple  crops  would  allow 
other  parts  of  the  Union  to  absorb  some  of  the  region's  trade.  That  the  tract 
failed  to  mention  efforts  of  local  merchants  to  foster  the  commercial 
resources  of  the  region--and  thus  claim  for  themselves  the  proffts-should 
come  as  no  suiprise,  but  in  an  age  in  which  arguments  were  generally 
couched  in  a language  which  emphasized  the  common  good,  such  a blatant 
appeal  to  self-interest  is  surprising  and  revealing.'* 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  tract  greatly  influenced  the  final 
decision.  The  passage  of  the  Residency  Act  in  July  1790  involved  a delicate 
political  compromise  between  the  North  and  South  in  which  James  Madison 
agreed  to  support  Alexander  Hamilton's  plan  for  the  federal  assumption  of 
state  debts  in  return  for  the  capital.  Still,  two  of  the  key  votes  in 
Hamilton's  victory  were  provided  by  northern  Virginia's  representatives, 
Richard  Bland  Lee  and  Alexander  White.  Both  men,  whose  districts 
bordered  on  the  Potomac,  could  promise  their  constituents  something 
tangible  in  return  for  support  of  assumption.  Once  passed,  the  Residency 
Act  left  the  choice  of  the  specific  location  of  the  capital  to  the  President. 
Since  Washington  had  been  known  to  favor  the  tidewater  site  from  the 


t,  and  had  played 


in  the  production  of  the  tract,  his  final 
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decision  is  not  surprising.  Indeed,  ten  days  before  the  Act's  final  approval. 
Lee  informed  his  brother  Theodorick  that  "Georgetown  . . , should  be  the 
fortunate  spot"  and  that  Alexandria  will  be  admitted  "into  the  ten  mile 

Alexandria's  inclusion  in  the  District  of  Columbia  heartened  town 
residents,  but  it  had  only  secondary  consequences  for  the  town's  growth.  A 
more  important  form  of  boosterism  was  the  town  merchants'  campaign  to 
encourage  lower-valley  farmers  to  look  to  Alexandria  as  the  primary 
destination  for  their  produce.  Previous  chapters  have  outlined  the  organized 
efforts  to  improve  transportation  facilities,  but  equally  important  were  the 
exertions  of  individual  merchants  to  capture  the  trade  of  the  hinterland. 
Indeed,  Alexandria's  growth  was  a direct  result  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  upper  northern  neck  and  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the 
town's  merchants  to  capture  the  region's  trade.  Prior  to  the  Revolution 
much  of  lower  valley's  agricultural  output  had  been  shipped  north  to 
Philadelphia,  but  after  the  war  Alexandria  arrogated  most  of  the  region's 
exports.  Geographic  proximity  certainly  helped  the  town,  but  the 
mercantile  community's  active  pursuit  of  the  valley's  trade  played  a crucial 
role.  By  1789  six  Alexandria  firms  regularly  placed  advertisements  in 
Winchester's  weekly  newspapers,  lauding  the  variety,  quality  and 
inexpensiveness  of  their  wares  and  the  variety  of  produce  they  would 
recoive  in  payment.  Over  time,  moreover,  the  volume  of  advertisements 
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placed  by  Alexandria's  merchants  increased  as  did  the  specificity  of  their 
appeals.  Of  the  twenty  adverts  that  appeared  in  a 1796  issue,  for  example, 
five  were  placed  by  Alexandria  firms  (and  one  by  a Georgetown  merchant). 
The  products  and  services  offered  ranged  from  luxury  items,  hides,  and 
provisions,  to  storage  space  for  dour  and  wheat.  In  1787  Alexandria 
produce  prices  began  to  appear  regularly  in  Winchester’s  public  prints  and 
the  following  year  the  Virginia  Centinel  published  the  weekly  entries  and 
departures  at  the  Potomac  port.  Finally,  in  May  1791  a weekly  postal 
delivery  between  Alexandria  and  Winchester  was  started,  thereby  making 
communication  easier  for  "the  mercantile  part”  of  both  communities.60 

Alexandria's  market  penetration  appears  to  have  been  even  greater  in 
Berkeley  County.  Beginning  in  the  early  1790s  the  town's  largest  merchant 
firms  regularly  advertised  in  the  Martinsburg  and  Shepherdstown 
newspapers.  Most  numerous  were  adverts  placed  by  flour  merchants  who 
promised  to  store  local  formers'  flour  cheaply  (generally  six  pence  per 
barrel).  Indeed,  one  merchant,  Robert  T.  Hooe,  pledged  to  store  flour  at  no 
charge  if  sold  to  him.  By  the  mid-1790s  Alexandria's  control  of  the  lower 
valley's  flour  trade  was  so  extensive  that  at  least  one  Berkeley  merchant, 
Thomas  Peterkin,  opted  to  relocate  in  Alexandria  in  order  to  open  a flour 
warehouse,  and  local  merchants  advertised  their  ability  to  store  flour  for 
easy  transport  to  the  Potomac  port.  Equally  telling,  the  Martinsburg  paper 
regularly  detailed  market  conditions  in  Alexandria.  In  June  1796,  for 


example,  a correspondent  warned  local  farmers  of  the  "immense  quantities" 
of  flour  “at  present  on  hand"  at  the  port  and  that  a fall  in  price  was  certain. 
Less  complete  was  Alexandria's  control  of  the  lower  valley's  retail  market. 

A few  Alexandria  merchants  regularly  promoted  a variety  of  imported  and 
manufactured  merchandise,  but  they  faced  stiff  competition  from  local 
retailers  who  received  their  merchandise  from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 
The  merchants  of  these  towns,  noted  one  traveler,  gave  lower-valley 
merchants  longer  credit,  undercut  Alexandria's  prices,  and  had  a better 
selection  of  goods.5' 

Alexandria's  control  of  the  flour  trade  of  northern  Virginia  not  only 
led  to  a growing  population,  but  also  spawned  an  increasingly  diverse 
occupational  structure  in  the  town.  Most  contemporaries  considered 
Alexandria's  wealth  to  lie  in  its  commercial  economy,  and  Coxe  even 
asserted  that  Winchester,  "because  it  manufactures  more,"  "would  appear  to 
be"  more  "vigorous  and  nourishing"  than  commercially-based  Alexandria.  In 
1795  Coxe's  observations  may  very  well  have  been  correct.  Indeed,  one 
scholar  has  found  that  only  26  percent  of  the  heads  of  households  were 
artisans  in  that  year.52  Yet  the  town's  occupational  composition  changed  as 
the  economy  of  northern  Virginia  matured.  By  1808  approximately  39 
percent  of  tithables  in  Alexandria  were  employed  in  manufacturing  of  some 
description,  while  another  32  percent  of  the  tithable  population  worked  in 
commercial  occupations.  In  addition,  19  percent  worked  as  unskilled 


laborers  and  8 percent  were  professionals.  Of  the  568  mechanics  in  1808, 
the  majority  worked  in  the  construction  (118)  and  clothing  trades  (ninety- 
seven).  More  notable,  substantial  numbers  were  employed  in  the  leather 
crafts  (ninety-two),  transportation  trades  (eight-eight,  ranging  from 
wheelwrights  to  ship  carpenters),  and  food  industries  (seventy-four,  of  which 
fifty-five  were  bakers,  brewers  and  distillers).  Thus,  almost  half  of 
Alexandria's  manufacturing  population  made  their  living  transporting  and 
processing  the  grains  and  livestock  produced  by  northern  Virginia's  farmers. 
Little  wonder  the  town's  mechanics  affirmed  a unity  of  interests  between 
manufacturers  and  farmers.53  (See  Figures  5-3  and  5-4) 

To  the  west,  Leesburg  also  experienced  significant  growth  after  the 
Revolution.  The  principal  town  of  Loudoun  County  and  the  site  of  the 
county  court  and  jail,  Leesburg  continued  to  benefit  from  its  administrative 
functions,  attracting  large  crowds  at  every  session  of  the  county  court.  In 
addition,  the  town's  location  about  halfway  between  Alexandria  and 
Winchester  on  the  Ridge  Road  guaranteed  a steady  traffic  of  wagoners  and 
travelers.  In  response,  by  the  1790s  at  least  four  tavemkeepers  and  eight 
merchants  had  established  businesses  in  town.  Other  signs  of  the  town's 
growing  population  were  the  steps  taken  by  town  leaders  to  improve  local 
government.  In  1787  they  asked  the  legislature  to  appoint  trustees 
empowered  to  oversee  the  management  of  the  town.  However,  an 
appointive  system  of  government  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
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demands  of  a growing  urban  center  and  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  its 
inhabitants.  Thus,  in  1795  forty-seven  residents  requested  that  the  state 
establish  an  elected  town  government-  The  legislature  responded  favorably, 
and  also  enhanced  the  powers  of  the  trustees,  authorizing  them  to  repair 
and  open  streets,  establish  by-laws  for  the  "good  government"  of  the  town, 
and  levy  taxes  on  the  town's  inhabitants.  Under  this  government  the  town 
thrived;  in  1799  the  town  supported  a weekly  newspaper  and  a local 
academy.51 

More  notable,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  a significant  amount  of 
manufacturing  developed  in  the  town,  all  serving  the  needs  of  the 
surrounding  rural  population.  According  to  one  local  historian,  by  1810  the 
town  possessed  a "teeming  industrial  and  commercial  life."  The  only 
surviving  issue  of  Leesburg's  local  newspaper  from  this  period,  for  example, 
includes  advertisements  of  two  shopkeepers,  a tailor,  and  a chair  and  wheel 
maker.  The  construction  of  a market  house  also  strengthened  the  town's 
role  as  a local  service  center  for  area  farmers.  Not  surprisingly,  Leesburg's 
population  increased  as  its  economic  functions  multiplied.  From  a mere  360 
residents  in  1790,  the  town  grew  to  over  400  by  1800  and  close  to  1,000  in 
1810.  As  one  gazetteer  reported  of  Leesburg  in  1815,  "population  rising."55 

The  growth  of  the  flour  trade  also  generated  a series  of  smaller  urban 
centers  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Indeed,  between  1787  and  1805  nine  towns 
were  incorporated  in  Loudoun  and  Fairfax  counties.  As  in  the  lower  valley, 
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the  farmers  of  Loudoun  and  Fairfax  grew  ever  larger  amounts  of  grains 
after  the  Revolution,  and  this  switch  spurred  the  usual  grain-related 
processing  facilities  at  favorable  geographic  locations.®*  Yet  there  was 
nothing  spontaneous  about  these  developments;  they  depended  on  the 
endeavors  of  commercially-oriented  individuals-entrepreneurs  who  acted,  in 
Bonnie  Barton's  terms,  as  "agents  of  centrality.”  The  post-revolutionary 
towns  of  Loudoun  and  Fairfax  counties  were  a result  of  the  deliberate 
efforts  of  ,'proJectors,,  who  saw  the  opportunities  offered  by  independence 
and  the  new  grain-based  economy  and  attempted,  not  always  successfully, 

Some  efforts  at  town  creation  began  even  before  the  Revolution. 

After  the  Virginia  legislature's  passage  in  1772  of  the  original  act  to  clear 
the  Potomac  Philip  Ludwell  Lee,  a wealthy  northern  neck  planter,  laid  off 
100  acres  of  land  "adjoining  ...  the  falls  of  the  Potowmack"  into  a town  to 
be  called  Philee.  Lee  hoped  the  site  would  become  an  important  transfer 
point  for  produce  shipped  down  a cleared  Potomac,  but  his  plan  came  to 
nothing  when  the  Maryland  legislature  failed  to  pass  a companion  act 
authorizing  the  river  navigation.  Philee,  then,  was  a "paper  town,"  a failed 
entrepreneurial  speculation.®0 

But  the  dream  of  a bustling  town  at  the  Great  Falls  did  not  die. 
Philip  Ludwell's  son-in-law,  Harry  Light-Horse  Lee,  considering  the  site  full 
of  potential  after  the  creation  of  the  Potomac  Company  in  1784,  purchased 
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500  acres  of  land  at  the  falls  in  1788.  The  Potomac  Company  planned  to 
build  a canal  around  the  Great  Falls,  and  Lee  believed  the  site  could 
become  an  important  transportation  and  commercial  hub  for  boats  coming 
down  the  river.  But  Lee's  plans  were  more  grandiose  than  this.  He 
envisioned  "a  manufacturing  town1'  at  the  falls.  The  canal,  he  projected, 
would  be  used  to  power  "every  species  of  water  works,"  most  notably  flour 
and  saw  mills.  "The  object  is  great,"  he  intoned  to  James  Madison,  "very 
great  indeed."  Madison  declined  to  invest  in  the  enterprise,  but  Lee 
remained  enthusiastic.  In  October  1790  he  helped  organize  a petition  to  the 
Virginia  legislature  requesting  the  creation  of  the  town  at  the  Great  Falls. 
Two  months  later  the  state  incorporated  the  town  of  Ms  tild  aville . 

Unfortunately,  Lee  faced  a series  of  legal  and  financial  complications 
involving  the  land  which  delayed  the  sale  of  town  lots  until  1793.  The  land 
he  purchased  belonged  to  the  Fairfax  proprietary  and  in  addition  to  the 
purchase  price  of  £4,000  Lee  was  required  to  pay  overdue  quitrents 
amounting  to  £3,000  before  he  could  begin  developing  the  site.  Negotiations 
between  Lee  and  the  Potomac  Company  over  the  condemnation  of  land  for 
the  canal  further  hampered  his  plans.  Not  until  1793  did  the  company 
agree  to  award  Lee  water  rights  in  return  for  the  appropriated  land,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  same  year  before  Lee  retired  his  debt  to  Fairfax.  These 
delays  undermined  the  project.  In  1789  Lee  courted  investors  in  the  North 
and  Europe  and  had  turned  away  "many  applications  ...  for  lots"  from  "the 
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commercial  people  ...  on  both  sides  of  the"  Potomac.  When  public  auctions 
of  town  lots  were  finally  announced,  however,  the  Potomac  Company's  slow 
progress  clearing  the  river  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  many  prospective 

In  fact,  at  least  three  auctions  appear  to  have  taken  place.  As  early 
as  May  1793  the  town's  trustees  announced  the  sale  of  lots,  but  a poor 
response  led  them  to  announce  a repeat  of  the  sale  "without  doubt"  in 
September.  Yet  another  auction  took  place  in  July  1795,  but  many  lots 
remained  unsold.  The  public's  indifference  prompted  Lee  to  petition  the 
legislature  in  1795  for  the  creation  of  turnpike  company  to  build  a road 
between  the  fledgling  town  and  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  an  overland 
link  to  the  port  city  would  ensure  Matildaville's  survival  until  the  Potomac 
Company  completed  the  canal.  The  legislature  responded  favorably  and 
shares  of  the  Mntildaville  Company  went  on  sale  in  February  1796,  but  the 
turnpike's  promoters  never  sold  enough  stock  to  begin  operation.01  As  a 
result,  Matildaville  languished.  Distant  from  the  region's  major 
thoroughfares,  and  with  canal  construction  proceeding  at  a glacial  pace,  the 
town  attracted  only  a limited  number  of  investors.  Town  trustees  appear  to 
have  sold  over  sixty  of  the  eighty-four  half-acre  platted  town  lots,  along  with 
a quantity  of  unplatted  lands  contiguous  to  the  town,  but  the  total  number 
of  land  owners  in  1797  amounted  to  no  more  than  ten  and  most  were  closely 
associated  with  the  Potomac  Company.01 


Still,  some  economic  development  took  place  at  the  site,  though  all  of 
it  was  dependent  on  the  canal.  Indeed,  even  before  the  creation  of 
Matildaville,  the  Potomac  Company  used  the  Great  Falls  as  its  field 
headquarters,  constructing  temporary  barracks  for  the  company's  laborers 
and  storage  sheds  for  supplies.  By  the  late  1790s  the  company  had  erected 
a number  of  more  permanent  structures  on  the  site,  including  seven  small 
buildings  for  the  storage  of  supplies  and  the  accommodation  of  "Mechanicks 
[sic]  employed  in  the  Company's  service,”  a markethouse,  a large  brick 
"Company  House"  for  the  engineer,  a sawmill,  and  "a  number  of  Huts  for 
Laborers."  In  1799  the  company  permitted  Jane  Myers,  the  widow  of 
Christopher  Myers,  the  company's  engineer,  to  operate  a tavern  out  of  the 
company  house.  Myers  opened  her  establishment  in  September  and  it 
remained  in  operation  for  some  years.  And  the  company  was  not  alone  in 
building  at  the  site.  Lee  noted  in  1790  that  Fairfax  had  permitted  him  to 
build  a warehouse  for  the  reception  of  flour,  and  John  Potts  erected  an  iron 
forge  on  his  land  as  early  as  1795.  When  Potts  sold  his  property  in  1799 
the  site  contained  (in  addition  to  the  forge)  "a  good  coal  house,  iron  house, 
and  smith  shop,"  a "stable,  workmen's  houses  . . . and  a large  dwelling 
house."  Lear  also  conducted  a portion  of  his  flour  trade  out  of  Matildaville. 
In  1796  he  announced  that  he  had  established  a flour  warehouse  "at  the 
GREAT  FALLS"  where  the  "accommodations"  were  "exceeded  by  none  on 
the  river  Potomak.""' 
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All  these  enterprises  brought  Matildaville  some  recognition.  In  1797, 
for  example,  Jedidiah  Morse  noted  the  existence  of  the  "village"  at  the  Great 
Falls.  However,  he  failed  to  explain  that  the  town's  economy  depended 
entirely  on  the  success  of  the  Potomac  Company,  particularly  after  the 
attempt  to  build  the  turnpike  to  Alexandria  collapsed.  While  the  company 
constructed  the  canal.  Matildaville  bustled  with  activity.  After  the  canal 
was  completed,  however,  the  sporadic  nature  of  navigation  on  the  Potomac 
robbed  the  town  of  a stable  economic  base  and  population.  Only  when  the 
river  was  navigable-approximately  three  months  each  year--did 
Matildaville  spring  to  life.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  place  lacked  a viable 
economic  function.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  visitors  were  singularly 
unimpressed.  John  Davis  described  "a  few  scattered  buildings"  in  the 
"hamlet,"  while  Manasseh  Cutler  scoffed  that  "indolence  reigns"  at  the 
place.  When  the  Potomac  Company  ceased  operations  in  the  late  1820s 
Matildaville's  fate  was  sealed.  By  1835  the  village  was  completely 
abandoned.6* 

Two  other  speculative  town  building  efforts  failed  even  to  get  off  the 
ground.  In  1795  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee  announced  his  intention  to  petition 
the  state  legislature  in  the  coming  term  to  incorporate  a town  on  his  land 
on  Goose  Creek.  However,  no  petition  survives  and  the  Virginia  Assembly 
never  took  any  action  to  create  such  a town.  Four  years  later  thirty-four 
individuals,  noting  the  "Utility  of  Towns  ...  for  Travellers"  and 
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"Neigbouring  Citizens,"  requested  the  incorporation  of  Springfield  in 
southeastern  Loudoun  County  on  twenty-five  acres  belonging  to  Charles 
Lewis,  Robert  Carter,  and  Stephen  Beard.  The  legislature  complied  in  early 
1800.  but  the  town  never  appears  to  have  been  laid  out.  Springfield  existed 

Though  these  speculations  failed,  other  town  projectors  had  greater 
success.  Leven  Powell,  a wealthy  Loudoun  County  planter  and  leading 
Federalist  politician,  established  the  town  of  Middlcburg  in  1787.  Powell 
had  long  resided  in  Loudoun,  having  purchased  500  acres  in  the  south- 
central  portion  of  the  county  in  1763.  In  1787  he  laid  off  into  half-acre  town 
lots  a fifty  acre  portion  of  his  land  lying  at  the  intersection  of  the  Colchester 
Road  and  the  north-south  route  between  Leesburg  and  Warrenton,  Fauquier 
County.  Within  a few  months  Powell  had  managed  to  sell  at  least  nine  of 
the  lots  to  "adventurers"  from  Pennsylvania  who  believed  "the  Situation  of 
the  place  bids  fair  to  become  a respectable  Village."  In  order  to  encourage 
further  settlement  at  the  site  the  landowners,  joined  by  Powell,  petitioned 
the  Virginia  legislature  in  1787  for  the  town's  incorporation.  The  Assembly 
responded  favorably  and  incorporated  the  village  the  same  year."' 

Middleburg  soon  became  a thriving  service  center  for  local  farmers 
and  travelers.  The  creation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1791,  Powell 
noted,  had  "a  considerable  influence  on  the  value  of  property"  in  the  village, 
and  over  the  next  fifteen  years  he  attracted  at  least  eleven  more  lot  buyers 
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(in  addition  to  the  original  nine).  By  1803  Middleburg  possessed  a tavern,  a 
blacksmith,  and  a flour  mill  owned  and  operated  by  Powell.  Over  the  next 
few  decades  the  town  prospered,  its  growth  fueled  by  its  location  on  a major 
thoroughfare  midway  between  Winchester  and  Alexandria  and  the  wheat 
and  flour  production  of  Loudoun  County.  It  is,  noted  Joseph  Martin  in 
1835,  "a  growing  and  prosperous  village,"  home  to  430  inhabitants  and 
surrounded  by  land  that  produced  "on  the  average  acre,  about  25  bushels  of 
superior  wheat."  If  not  a metropolis  on  the  order  of  Alexandria,  Powell's 
entrepreneurial  efforts  had  helped  to  create  a second-order  central  place.6* 
Two  other  villages,  similar  in  size  and  function  to  Middleburg, 
appeared  in  Loudoun  County  after  1800.  In  1800  forty-nine  residents  of 
Waterford  petitioned  the  state  assembly  that  their  village  be  “established  as 
a Town."  The  legislature  complied  and  1801  Waterford,  located  in 
northwestern  Loudoun,  was  incorporated.  Situated  in  "excellent  wheat  and 
corn  land,"  the  town  functioned  as  a service  center  for  local  farmers, 
providing  employment  for  a blacksmith,  two  mills,  a bakery,  a tanyard,  two 
general  stores,  and  a tavern.  However,  the  town  lay  off  the  main 
thoroughfare  between  Leesburg  and  Vestal's  Gap,  and  acquired  few 
additional  functions  and  limited  subsequent  growth.  Further  west,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  road  to  Vestal's  Gap,  lay  the  community  of 
Hillsborough.  In  1802  twenty-three  residents  asked  the  state  to  incorporate 
the  town.  The  petitioners  noted  that  they  had  "purchased  Lotts  [sic]  of 
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Ground,  (and  at  a very  Considerable  expence  improved  them),"  and  hoped  to 
preserve  their  investment  by  installing  a formal  town  government.  The 
legislature  complied  and  incorporated  the  town  in  1803,  but  Hillsborough, 
like  Waterford,  seems  to  have  never  become  more  than  a local  service 

In  Fairfax  County  the  presence  of  Alexandria  tended  to  impede  urban 
growth,  particularly  of  older  centers  such  as  Colchester.  By  the  mid- 1790s 
just  over  200  people  lived  in  the  town,  and  it  was,  according  to  one  traveler, 
"an  ill-built,  nasty  little  town."70  Still,  if  Colchester  no  longer  vied  with 
Alexandria  as  a prominent  seaport,  its  land  owners  strived  to  protect  the 
town's  remaining  functions.  While  continuing  to  serve  as  a collection  point 
for  local  produce,  Colchester's  survival  depended  on  the  travelers  who 
passed  through  on  the  King's  Highway,  the  main  north-south  post  road.  A 
ferry',  owned  by  George  Mason  of  Gunston  Hall,  crossed  the  Occoquan  River 
at  Colchester,  providing  a lucrative  income  for  the  Mason  family  and 
ensuring  the  flow  of  traffic  through  town.  Not  surprisingly.  Mason  did  his 
utmost  to  protect  the  monopoly  which  his  ferry  enjoyed  over  the  Occoquan. 
In  1791,  for  example,  when  John  Hooe  petitioned  the  legislature  requesting 
permission  to  establish  his  own  ferry  across  the  river  west  of  Colchester, 
Mason  responded  quickly  with  a counter-petition  which  argued  that  Hooe's 
ferry  was  "unnecessary"  and  "productive  of  much  Injury  & Oppression  to  the 
People,  in  its  Consequences."  Most  distressing,  Hooe's  ferry  required  a "new 
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road  from  Dumfries  to  Alexandria"  which  would  bypass  Colchester.  Despite 
Mason’s  opposition  the  state  assembly  approved  Hooe's  application  and  his 
ferry  began  operation  in  1792. 11 

Mason’s  description  of  Hooe's  ferry  as  a "mere,  local  Party-Job”  was 
undoubtedly  true,  but  it  could  also  be  used  to  characterize  his  own  efforts  to 
protect  the  old  route.  For  Mason  and  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester, 
maintaining  the  ferry  monopoly  was  essential  to  the  town's  survival. 

Mason's  son,  Thomas,  who  acquired  the  ferry  upon  his  father's  death  in 
1792,  made  similar  efforts  to  protect  the  family’s  investment.  In  May,  1795 
Nathaniel  EUicott  and  Isaac  McPherson,  who  had  established  an  extensive 
milling  operation  in  Prince  William  County  one  and  a half  miles  above 
Colchester,  asked  permission  to  build  a toll-bridge  across  the  Occoquan  to 
replace  Hooe's  ferry.  Mason  reacted  by  requesting  authorization  to  build  his 
own  toll-bridge  at  Colchester,  adding  that  ''long  experience  has  proved"  his 
site  "to  be  the  best  & nearest  that  the  situation  of  the  country  will  admit." 
Wishing  to  avoid  taking  sides  among  local  competitors,  the  legislature 
authorized  both  factions  to  build  bridges.'2 

However,  to  the  discerning  observer  the  outcome  of  this  competition 
could  not  have  been  in  doubt.  Originally  a tobacco  town,  Colchester  had 
never  adapted  to  the  switch  to  wheat  and  only  its  location  on  an  important 
transportation  route  enabled  it  to  survive.  In  contrast,  the  Occoquan  mills 
built  by  Ellicott  reflected  and  extended  the  changes  in  northern  Virginia's 


economy.  When  John  Davis  visited  the  mills  in  1802  he  marveled  at  "the 


noise  of  the  two  huge  mills,  whose  roar  ...  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
great  falls  of  the  Potomac."  Reflecting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  mills  at 
Occoquan  (which  one  observer  noted  could  grind  over  200,000  bushels  of 
wheat  per  year),  the  state  authorized  the  establishment  of  a flour  inspection 
there  in  1800.  Four  years  later  EUicott  requested  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Occoquan,  home  to  "several  handsome  houses,"  and  the  legislature 
readily  acceded.™ 

The  final  showdown  between  the  two  towns  occurred  in  1805.  Ellicott 
widened  and  improved  the  road  through  Occoquan  and  subsequently 
obtained  the  federal  postal  contract  for  the  region.  By  August  he  had  begun 
to  transport  the  mail  through  his  mill  town,  bypassing  Colchester.  Ellicott's 
actions  sparked  a vociferous  newspaper  attack.  Employing  language  that 
expressed  concent  for  the  general  welfare,  "One  of  the  Community" 
contended  that  the  new  road  added  three  miles  to  the  distance  between 
Alexandria  and  Dumfries  and  carried  the  traveler  through  "country 
infinitely  more  unlevel."  He  also  accused  Ellicott  of  breaking  the  law  by 
altering  the  mail  route  without  the  approval  of  the  postmaster-general.  The 
writer's  expressions  of  concern  for  the  public  welfare  were  admirable,  but 
his  real  intention  was  to  defend  the  economic  interests  of  Colchester’s 


inhabitants.  Unfortunately,  the  rhetoric  of  community  had  multiple 
applications.  A few  weeks  later,  an  unsigned  communication  defended  the 


new  road,  noting  that  in  shaving  some  forty-five  minutes  off  the  traveling 
time  between  Alexandria  and  Dumfries,  the  builder  "had  done  the  state 
some  service"  and  deserved  to  be  "eulogised."  Both  factions,  then,  employed 
public-spirited  language  to  further  their  interests,  though  neither  was 
particularly  convincing.  However,  Occoquan,  a product  of  the  shift  to  wheat 
and  an  entrepreneurial  miller  eager  to  capitalize  on  the  changing  economy, 
ultimately  prevailed— with  a little  help  from  nature.  In  1807  a spring 
freshet  washed  out  Colchester  s 'excellently  strong  and  safe  bridge"  and  it 
was  never  rebuilt.  By  this  time  the  town,  a product  of  an  earlier  economic 
era,  had  "entirely  gone  to  decay;  not  a merchant  or  any  man  of  large 
business  there."7'1 

Colchester's  decline,  however,  was  unusual  in  this  period.  Fairfax 
County  was  full  of  projecting  land  owners  trying-though  not  always 
successfully-to  establish  new  urban  places.  The  town  of  Centerville 
represented  a marginally  successful  effort.  The  town's  promoters  originally 
petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1790  for  the  creation  of  a town  to  be 
called  Masseyville.  They  noted  that  the  proposed  site  of  the  town  offered 
many  advantages.  It  was  situated  on  the  Colchester  Road,  and  lay  "central, 
or  nearly  so"  to  a number  of  regional  population  centers,  including 
Alexandria,  Colchester,  Dumfries,  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  Middleburg,  and 
Leesburg.  The  petitioners  also  noted  that  the  town  lay  "in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  & flourishing  Neighbourhood.”  These  considerations,  they  concluded. 


provided  reason  to  believe  that  "under  proper  conduct"  the  place  would 
"become  in  a short  time  respectable  as  a manufacturing  Town-"  A counter- 
petition offered  by  Francis  Adams  and  Presley  Carr  Lane,  wealthy  local 
land  owners,  doomed  the  first  attempt,  and  a second  petition  the  next  year 
was  rejected  on  a legal  technicality.  Undeterred,  the  petitioners,  this  time 
with  Adams  and  Lane  supporting  the  project,  offered  a third  petition  in 
1792.  They  requested  the  town  be  called  Centerville  (reflecting  its  central 
location),  and  emphasized  again  its  promise  as  "a  place  immediately 
calculated  for  an  inland  manufacturing  Town.”  The  Virginia  Assembly 
responded  favorably,  incorporating  the  town  in  late  1792.  In  the  following 
July  the  town  trustees  held  a public  auction  of  108  half-acre  town  lots.'r’ 

In  its  early  years  Centerville  functioned  as  a local  service  center  for 
area  farmers,  and  by  the  early  nineteenth  century  at  least  five  grist  mills 
operated  within  a few  miles  of  the  town.  Indeed,  one  group  of  petitioners 
could  report  in  1797  that  Centerville  "is  growing  fast  into  a considerable" 
place.  Still,  the  town's  economic  welfare  depended  on  the  traffic  of  the 
Colchester  Road.  As  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  between  the  valley  and 
the  Potomac  ports,  the  road  provided  customers  for  Centerville's 
tavernkeepers,  merchants,  tanners,  blacksmiths  and  other  travel-oriented 
tradesmen.16  The  town  inhabitants'  vociferous  opposition  in  1795  to  the 
Fairfax  and  Loudoun  Turnpike,  whose  builders  contemplated  bypassing 
Centerville,  is  thus  readily  understandable.  The  collapse  of  this  road 


project  protected  the  economic  investment  of  town  residents  for  a time,  but 
eight  years  later  they  would  lose  a similar  battle  when  the  directors  of  the 
Little  River  Turnpike  chose  a route  to  the  north  of  Centerville.  The 
Colchester  Road,  then,  provided  an  unreliable  economic  foundation  for  the 
town,  and  in  the  late  1790s  determined  town  leaders  began  searching  for 
alternative  functions  for  their  village.’7 

In  1788  the  Virginia  legislature  revamped  the  Virginia  legal  system 
and  established  an  intermediate  level  of  justice,  the  district  courts. 
Eventually,  the  state  was  divided  into  fifteen  circuits,  with  Loudoun, 
Fairfax,  Prince  William  and  Fauquier  comprising  a single  district. 
Dumfries,  in  Prince  William  County,  was  fixed  as  the  site  of  the  new  court. 
However,  the  assembly's  choice  raised  objections  throughout  the  four 
counties,  primarily  because  Dumfries  lay  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  district, 
distant  from  most  of  its  inhabitants.  In  response,  a search  for  a more 
centrally  located  town  to  house  the  district  court  began.  By  1797  district 
residents  had  fixed  on  two  sites:  Centerville,  and  Red  House  in  western 
Prince  William.  A petition  in  favor  of  Centerville  explained  that  the  town 
was  "more  central  than  any  other  town  in  the  said  District,  being  almost 
equally  distant  from  every  part  thereof."  Petitioners  who  favored  Red 
House  countered  that,  "from  a geographical  view”  Red  House  lay  at  the 
"central  point"  of  the  district.  Moreover,  the  impending  creation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (which  included  Alexandria)  would  remove  nearly  half 


the  residents  of  Fairfax  County  from  the  district  court's  jurisdiction  and 
"throw  the  centre  of  populat  ion  considerably  further  westward."11* 

Faced  with  these  competing  factions  vying  for  a prize  which  could 
decide  the  economic  future  of  each  town,  the  state  assembly  decided  to  take 
no  action.  However,  the  problem  did  not  go  away.  Two  years  later  a series 
of  thirteen  petitions  signed  by  over  600  individuals  once  more  requested 
that  the  district  court  be  removed  from  Dumfries.  The  petitioners  noted, 
however,  that  they  favored  neither  Centerville  or  Red  House,  but  rather 
"the  most  central  situation  in  the  district"  and  asked  that  commissioners  be 
appointed  to  decide  the  proper  location  of  the  court.  Fearful  that  their  town 
would  not  be  chosen,  Centerville  backers  responded  with  ten  petitions 
signed  by  over  500  individuals.  Once  more,  they  lauded  the  town's 
centrality  and  added  that  "very  numerous  subscriptions  may  be  calculated 
on  from  individuals  towards  erecting  the  necessary  public  buildings."  The 
legislature,  once  more  avoiding  a difficult  choice,  appointed  seven 
commissioners  to  study  the  situation  and  decide  upon  the  most  likely  spot.” 
In  the  late  summer  of  1800  the  commissioners  decided  upon  Red 
House  (by  now  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Haymarket),  and  ignited  a short 
though  vociferous  newspaper  war  over  the  most  appropriate  location  for  the 
court.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  district  residents  no  longer  considered 
Centerville  a viable  choice;  the  battle  now  raged  between  the  advocates  of 
Haymarket  and  those  who  supported  keeping  the  district  court  in  Dumfries. 
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Paced  with  this  continuing  local  struggle  the  state  legislature  still  hesitated, 
and  not  until  1803  did  it  choose  Haymarket  as  the  seat  of  the  district 
court.80  For  Centerville's  residents  the  decision  was  anticlimactic;  the  town 
had  lost  widespread  support  among  the  local  population  three  years  earlier. 
Still,  Centerville's  early  history  is  instructive.  Though  the  town  never 
became  anything  more  than  a local  service  center,  it  was  not  for  lack  of 
trying.  Town  leaders  made  concerted  efforts  to  provide  a secure  economic 
base  for  the  town-first,  by  trying  to  protect  the  town's  advantageous 
location  on  an  important  transportation  route,  and  later  by  attempting  to 
acquire  administrative  functions  for  the  village.  Perhaps  this  tenacity 
explains  why  Centerville  survived  while  other  recently-incorporated  towns 
such  as  Matildaville  vanished.  By  the  early  1830s,  despite  having  suffered 
a period  of  "decline,"  Centerville’s  200  inhabitants  (which  included  thirteen 
artisans),  manifested  a "spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise.”  Clearly,  the 
same  spirit  had  been  present  throughout  the  town's  early  history.*' 

Other  efforts  at  town  creation  in  Fairfax  County  failed  completely.  In 
1798,  for  example,  both  John  Mason  and  John  Turberville,  wealthy  Fairfax 
County  landowners,  petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature  for  the  creation  of 
towns  at  transportation  junctions.  Mason  laid  out  lots  and  roads  on  ninety 
acres  of  his  land  lying  to  the  west  of  Alexandria  "opposite  the  City  of 
Washington  and  George  Town."  He  believed  that  the  prospective  town's 
location  "at  the  highest  point  of  Sea  Navigation"  and  at  the  point  where  a 


ferry  crossed  the  Potomac  made  it  a "Situation  eligible  for  the 
Establishment  of  a Commercial  Town."  During  the  same  legislative  session 
Turberville  petitioned  for  permission  to  establish  a town  on  twenty  acres  of 
his  land  a few  miles  upstream  from  Mason's  near  the  Little  Falls.  This  site 
offered  an  eligible  spot  for  a town  because  here  the  road  between  the  Great 
Falls  and  Alexandria  intersected  with  a branch  of  the  Ridge  Road  which 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  recently  completed  Falls  Bridge  and  entered 
Georgetown,  Maryland.  The  Virginia  legislature  responded  favorably  to 
both  petitions  and  in  1798  incorporated  South  Haven  and  Turberville. 
However,  neither  town  became  anything  more  than  a paper  creation.  The 
proximity  of  Alexandria  robbed  the  towns  of  functional  significance  and 
doomed  both  efforts  from  the  outset.8* 

The  town  of  Providence  was  more  successful,  primarily  because  it  was 
created  in  response  to  the  relocation  of  the  Fairfax  County  court  house.  As 
early  as  1789  the  county  had  debated  the  need  for  a new  court  house  to 
replace  the  crumbling  building  located  in  Alexandria.  Rural  residents,  led 
by  George  Mason,  argued  for  a location  outside  of  Alexandria.  The 
establishment  of  a separate  town  government  which  had  a "complete  & 
unlimitted  [sic]  Jurisdiction  of  all  Suits  between  their  own  Citizens,"  argued 
Mason,  gave  town  residents  "little  interest"  in  the  doings  of  the  county 
court.  In  addition,  county  residents  believed  a more  central  location  would 
lower  travel  costs  and  encourage  better  attendance  at  court.  Alexandria 


residents,  recognizing  the  economic  benefits  of  locating  the  court  in  town, 
vehemently  attacked  the  plan  to  move  the  court  house.  The  state,  however, 
decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  county  residents  and  authorized  the  removal 
of  the  court  house  to  Price's  Ordinary,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Alexandria/'' 
Unfortunately,  the  assembly's  decision  did  not  end  the  debate. 
Commissioners  appointed  to  find  a suitable  site  at  the  new  location  reported 
in  May  1790  that  they  could  find  "no  proper  situation  for  erecting  public 
buildings"  because  the  land  contained  "no  good  water."  The  commissioners' 
decision  set  off  a new  round  of  appeals  to  the  legislature,  both  for  and 
against  the  court's  removal  from  Alexandria/'  This  time,  the  legislature 
refused  to  enter  the  local  debate  and  while  the  court  house  in  Alexandria 
continued  to  deteriorate  the  question  remained  undecided.  Not  until  1798, 
with  the  removal  of  Alexandria  into  the  District  of  Columbia  approaching, 
did  the  state  finally  authorize  a new  location  for  the  county  court.  At  the 
same  time  the  assembly  enlarged  Fairfax  County  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  Alexandria,  it  authorized  the  removal  of  the  court  to  a more  central 
location  that  reflected  the  county's  westward  expansion.  The  court 
eventually  settled  on  a site  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria  on 
the  proposed  Fairfax  and  Loudoun  Turnpike  (later  the  Little  River 
Turnpike)  where  it  intersected  with  Ox  Road,  which  extended  south  to 
Colchester.  Construction  began  in  1798  and  the  new  court  house  was 
complete  by  April  1800/5 
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The  county  purchased  the  land  upon  which  the  court  sat  from 
Richard  Ratcliffe,  who  in  addition  owned  another  fourteen  acres 
surrounding  the  public  building.  Within  a few  years  the  county  authorized 
the  construction  of  a jail,  a clerk's  office  and  a poorhouse.  In  addition, 
Ratcliffe  constructed  a tavern,  kitchen,  stables,  shop,  and  tanyard  on  the 
surrounding  land  to  capitalize  on  the  large  number  of  non-residents  who 
regularly  attended  the  court.  Only  the  imminent  completion  of  the  Little 
River  Turnpike  to  the  court  house  in  1804,  however,  convinced  Ratcliffe  to 
lay  his  property  out  into  lots  and  petition  the  legislature  for  a new  town. 
The  assembly  incorporated  Providence  in  1805,  though  county  residents 
generally  referred  to  the  place  as  Fairfax  Court  House.  The  administrative 
functions  located  in  the  town  and  its  situation  on  the  turnpike  guaranteed 
economic  stability,  but  Fairfax  Court  House  never  enjoyed  a more  developed 
economy  largely  because  of  its  proximity  to  Alexandria.  As  a result,  as  late 
as  1830  only  200  people  resided  in  the  town,  a population  which  included 
four  attorneys,  four  taverns,  and  two  physicians.8*1 

Providence,  however,  was  unusual  in  northern  Virginia.  Most  urban 
growth  in  the  twenty-five  years  after  the  Revolution  did  not  reflect 
governmental  functions,  but  rather  the  efforts  of  land-owning  entrepreneurs 
who  created  towns  to  capitalize  on  the  opportunities  presented  by  a growing 
population  and  the  shift  to  grain  farming.*7  In  the  process  these 
"adventurers"  constructed  a relatively  complex  urban  hierarchy,  centered  on 


Alexandria  and  Winchester,  but  dependent  on  numerous  small  local  centers 
for  the  provision  of  services  and  the  collection  of  produce.  The  town 
builders  and  boosters  of  the  region  imbibed  the  "projecting  spirit"  which 
swept  northern  Virginia  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  economic  development 
of  the  region  centered  in  the  urban  places  they  established.  As  a result,  by 
1810,  far  from  being  an  entirely  rural  region,  northern  Virginia  had 
experienced  significant  urban  development.  Indeed,  the  region's  prosperous 
agrarian  economy  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  numerous 
towns  which  dotted  the  countryside. 


1.  See  Table  5-1  and  Figure  5-1.  The  term  "satellite”  industry  comes 

Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1958).  102-104,  109.  The  quote  in  the 
chapter  title:  October  28,  1790,  Loudoun  County  Legislative  Petitions, 
1778-1806,  Library  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia,  (hereafter  LOV). 

2.  David  R.  Goldfield,  Cotton  Fields  and  Skyscrapers:  Southern  City 
1982),  12-16:  Carville  Earle  and  Ronald  Hoffman.  "The  Urbun  South:  The 

Civilization  in  the  South.  Blaine  A.  Brownell  and  David  R.  Goldfield,  eds. 
(Port  Washington,  NY:  Kennikat  Press,  1977),  26-32,  39-44;  ibid-,  “Staple 
Crops  and  Urban  Development  in  the  Eighteenth-Century  South," 
Perspectives  in  American  History  10  (1976),  19-26;  Carville  Earle,  The 
Evolution  of  a Tidewater  Settlement  System:  All  Hallow's  Parish, 
Maryland.  1650-1783  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Department  of 
Geography  Research  Paper  No.  170,  1975),  62-100;  John  Spencer  Bassett, 
"The  Relation  Between  The  Virginia  Planter  and  the  London  Merchant," 
American  Historical  Association  Report  1 (1901),  553-575:  John  C.  Rainbolt, 
"The  Absence  of  Towns  in  Seventeenth-Century  Virginia,"  Journal  of 
Southern  History  35  (August  1969),  343-360;  Fairfax  Harrison,  Landmarks 
of  Old  Prince  William:  Study  of  Origins  in  Northern  Virginia.  2 Volumes 
(Richmond:  Old  Dominion  Press.  1924),  2:  352-365.  The  quote  is  from 


1815),  assorted  ; 


Virginia  (Winchester,  VA:  W.  Heiskell,  1810),  passim:  Joseph  Martin, 


(Charlottesville,  VA:  Moseley  and  Tompkins,  1835),  168-171,  206-216,  325- 
327,  337-346.  367-373,  477-491;  T.  Michael  Miller.  Artisans  and  Merchants 

1991-1992).  1:  xix;  Robert  D.  Mitchell,  Commercialism  and  Frontier: 
Perspectives  on  the  Early  Shenandoah  Valley  (Charlottesville:  University 
Press  of  Virginia,  1977),  195-201.  Following  Mitchell  (196),  I have  assumed 
(except  where  precise  information  is  available)  that  when  a town  was 
incorporated  it  had  a "minimum  population”  of  100  people  or  twenty 
families.  The  establishment  and  incorporation  of  towns  in  northern 
Virginia  can  be  followed  most  easily  in  the  town  legislation  passed  by  the 
Virginia  assembly.  For  town  legislation  to  1792,  see  W.W.  Hening,  ed„  The 


3,  13  Volumes  (Richmond,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1809- 

1823),  6:  214,  286-287  (Alexandria),  268-270  (Winchester),  396-399 
(Colchester);  7:  234-236  (Stcphensburg  and  Leesburg),  600  (Shepherdstown); 
8:  621-622  (Philee);  9:  247-249  (Bath),  569-571  (Martinsburg);  12;  370-371 
(Charlestown),  605-606  (Middleburg),  607  (Gerrardstown),  672-673  (Front 
Royal);  13:  170-173  (Matildaville).  296-299  (DarkesviUe),  580-581 
(Centerville).  For  town  legislation  to  1806,  see  Samuel  Shepherd,  cd„  Thg 
Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  from  October  .....  1792  to  Pecember  . . . 1806 
3 Volumes  (New  York:  AMS  Press.  1970;  originally  published 
Richmond,  1835),  1:  322-323  (Middletown);  2:  120-121  (Berryville  and 
SmithSeld),  177-178  (South  Haven  and  Turberville),  223-224  (Springfield 
and  Kemstown),  270-271  (Waterford),  459-460  (Hillsborough);  3:  177-178 


(Charlottesville:  University  Press  of  Virginia,  1994),  224-230,  231-237.  See 
also,  Price,  "American  Port  Towns,"  128-130,  who  argues  for  "a  functional 
approach  toward  the  life  of . . . towns."  In  order  to  understand  the  growth 
and  decline  of  American  urban  centers,  he  notes,  historians  must  ask  "what 
functions  did  the  towns  perform  in  their  regional  economies?" 

8,  My  understanding  of  central  place  theory  comes  from  a variety  of 

Carlisle  Baskin,  trans.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1966; 
originally  published,  1933),  passim:  Leslie  J.  King,  Central  Place  Theory 
(Beverley  Hills:  Sage  Publications,  1984),  9-46:  Eugene  Smolensky  and 
Donald  Ratajczak,  "The  Conception  of  Cities,"  Explorations  in 
Entrepreneurial  History  2 (Winter  1965),  90-131;  Bonnie  Barton,  “The 
Creation  of  Centrality,"  Annals  of  tbc  Association  of  American  geographers 
68  (March  1978),  34-44:  and  James  T,  Lemon,  The  Best  Poor  Man's 
Country:  A Geographical  Study  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  (New  York: 
W.W.  Norton,  1976;  originally  published,  1972),  118-149.  The  underlying 
insight  (though  not  the  ahistoricity)  of  central  place  theory-that  the  urban 
place  and  its  rural  hinterland  share  an  intimate  economic  linkage-is 
reflected  in  a growing  number  of  works  on  urban  history  and  regional 
development.  See,  for  example,  Roberta  Balstad  Miller,  City  and 
Hinterland:  A Case  Study  of  Urban  Growth  and  Regional  Development 
(Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press,  1979);  Timothy  R.  Mahoney,  River  Towns 
in  the  Ort-at  West:.  _The  Structure  of^Proyjn.c.ial  JWiani;«\!|(mjn.ih(^ 

West  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton.  1991).  As  Cronon  notes  (p.  51):  ".  . . city 
and  country  are  inextricably  connected  and  . . . market  relations  profoundly 
mediate  between  them.  A rural  landscape  which  omits  the  city  and  an 
urban  landscape  which  omits  the  country  are  radically  incomplete  as 
portraits  of  their  shared  world." 


9.  Earle  and  Hoffman.  "Staple  Crops,"  26-48;  idem..  "Urban  South," 
45-51;  Lemon,  Best  Poor  Man's  Country.  127;  Harry  Roy  Merrens,  Colonial 

Geography  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1964),  1 16- 
117;  Joseph  A.  Ernst  and  H.  Roy  Merrens,  "'Camden's  Turrets  Pierce  the 
Skies':  The  Urban  Process  in  the  Southern  Colonies  During  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  3rd  Ser.,  30  (October  1973),  549- 
574;  Herman  Wellenreuther,  "Urbanization  in  the  Colonial  South:  A 
Critique,"  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  3rd  Ser.,  31  (October  1974),  666; 


Frederick  F.  Siegel,  I 

• - 15  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 

Carolina  Press,  1987),  66-67,  The  concept  of  forward  linkages  comes  from 
Hirschman,  Strategy  of  Economic  Development.  98-119.  Other  historians 
have  noted  the  same  connection  between  grain  production  and  urban 
growth  outside  the  South;  see,  for  example,  Mahoney,  River  Towns  of  the 
Great  West.  202-205,  210,  227-231;  and  Morton  Rothstein,  "Antebellum 
Wheat  and  Cotton  Exports:  A Contrast  in  Marketing  Organization  and 
Economic  Development,"  Agricultural  History  40  (April  1966),  91-100.  On 
the  connection  between  exports  and  general  economic  development 
(including  urban  growth)  see,  Douglass  C.  North,  "Location  Theory  and 
Regional  Economic  Growth,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy  63  (June  1955), 
243-258;  and  Charles  M.  Tiebout,  "Exports  and  Regional  Economic  Growth," 
ibid.  64  (April  1956),  160-169. 

10.  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  6:  214;  Thomas  Milton  Preisser, 
"Eighteenth-Century  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Before  the  Revolution.  1749- 
1776,”  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1977,  53-54, 
59-64,  100-112;  idem..  "Alexandria  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Economy,  1749-1776,”  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography 
89  (July  1981),  282-284;  James  Donald  Munson,  "From  Empire  to 
Commonwealth:  Alexandria,  Virginia,  1749-1780,”  Ph.D.  Dissertation, 
University  of  Maryland.  1984,  12-28,  103-108,  132-148.  Alexandria's 
pattern  of  economic  development  was  similar  to  that  of  other  tobacco  towns 
in  the  Chesapeake;  see,  Price,  "American  Port  Towns.”  163-173.  See  also, 

44;  and  Paul  G.E.  Clem 
1980),  198-204. 


Hening,  Statutes  at  Lar 
merchants  after  1750  were  Scottish;  on  the  rising  importance  of  Scottish 
merchants  in  Virginia  generally  before  the  Revolution  see,  James  H.  Soltow. 
"Scottish  Traders  in  Virginia,  1750-1775,"  Economic  History  Review,  2nd 
Ser.,  12  (August  1959),  83-98.  Following  Price's  classification  of  colonial 
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al  Geography  of  the  United  States,  David  Ward,  ed. 
■ersity  Press,  1979),  153;  Freeman  H.  Hart,  The 


Valley  of  Virginia  in  the  American  Revolution,  1763-1789  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1942),  10. 


barrel,  this  was  approximately  7,650  barrels  of  flour  per  year.  See  also, 
Lewis  Cecil  Gray,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  United  States  to 
1860.  2 Volumes  (Gloucester,  MA:  Peter  Smith,  1958;  originally  published, 
1932),  1:  164-166.  On  the  changes  in  wheat  farming  wrought  by  the 
Revolution  see  also,  Mitchell,  “Agricultural  Change  and  the  American 
Revolution:  A Virginia  Case  Study,"  Agricultural  History  47  (April  1973), 
123,  128-130;  W,A.  Low,  "The  Farmer  in  Post-Revolutionary  Virginia,  1783- 
1789,”  Agricultural  History  25  (April  1951),  122-129;  and  Hart,  Valley  of 
Virginia.  98-101. 


19.  Gardiner.  Old  Berkeley.  14,  18.  23-28;  Willis  S.  Evans,  History  of 
Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia  (Martinsburg:  privateb^published^by  the 

Shepherdstown's  role  as  a wheat  and  flour  collection  and  storage  location 

Nathaniel  Henry.  Pp(omak  February  23. 

1795.  who  promoted  his  "convenient  STORE  , . . near  the  landing,  for 
storing  Flour;  boats  ...  are  also  prepared  by  the  subscriber,  who  will  freight 
flour  with  great  expedition  and  short  notice,  either  to  Watt's  Branch.  Great 
Falls.  Gcoree-Town  or  Alexandria."  Shepherdstown  also  had  a tobacco 
inspection  station.  In  1786  Berkeley  County  residents  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  a tobacco  warehouse  noting  that  "many  Inhabitants  at  this 
time  Cultivate  a large  quantity  of  Tobacco."  Shepherdstown,  they 
anticipated,  would  be  a suitable  location  because  it  lay  on  the  Potomac 
River  which  would  “shortly  be  rendered  sufficiently  Navigable  to  Transport 
that  Bulky  commodity  to  Market";  see.  November  22,  1786,  Berkeley  County 

717-718.  ’ "B' 


20.  Gardiner.  Old  Berkeley.  14.  18,  23-28;  Evans.  H 


I.  Harry  Toulmin, 
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and  Virginia.  Marion  Tinling  and  Godfrey  Davies,  cds.  (San  Marino,  CA; 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library.  1948),  49;  October  19,  1787,  Fairfax  County 
Legislative  Petitions,  1776-1805,  LOV;  this  petition  is  reprinted  as 
"Inspection  of  Wheat,"  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  2nd  Ser.  2 October 
1922),  288-291.  The  contemporary  figure  is  from  Varle,  Topographical 
Description.  7.  21,  26.  Mitchell,  Commercialism  and  Frontier,  175, 
estimates  that  there  were  over  400  grist  mills  in  the  lower  valley  in  1800, 
though  he  provides  no  source  for  this  figure.  Tench  Coxe,  A Statement  of 


1810  (New  York:  Norman  Ross,  1990;  originally  published.  1814),  112-113, 
estimated  that  in  1810  there  were  seventy-six  merchant  mills  in  Berkeley, 
Frederick,  and  Jefferson  counties  producing  168,250  barrels  of  flour  valued 
at  $1,238,000.  However,  he  recorded  no  mills  in  Jefferson  County,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  county  produced  47,750  barrels  of  flour  valued  at  S382.000. 
Twenty  years  earlier,  Coxe  had  noted  that  "Virginia  appears  to  making  a 
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University  Press,  1934),  11;  Gardir 
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s,  LOV;  Hening, 


22.  November  4,  1793,  Berkeley  County  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV; 
Shepherd,  S.tat.U.tBSJ>.tJdirKE,  1: 271-272. 

23.  Between  1791  and  1797  six  Martinsburg  milling  firms  advertised 
in  the  Potomak  Guardian  & Berkeley  Advertiser:  see,  August  13,  1792 
(Ignatius  O'Ferrall);  May  9,  1795  (Henry  Seaver):  December  28,  1795  (Abner 
Wickersham;  and  Josiah  Flagg);  August  4,  1796  (firm  of  William  Boyd  and 
Henry  Bower);  August  18,  1796  (firm  of  Frederick  Laver  and  Alexander 
Cameron).  See  also,  Evans,  Berkeley  County.  89,  who  identifies  four  mills 
on  the  Tuscarora. 


24.  By  1795  there  were  enough  coopers  in  Martinsburg  and  the 
surrounding  area  for  Jonathan  Rusha  and  Joseph  Harris  (both  Martins! 
coopers)  to  call  a meeting  "for  the  purpose  of  co 
a regular  price  for  Barrels";  so 
July  4,  1795.  On  the  n<  ’ ’ 
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25.  ibid.,  November  14,  1791,  February  23,  June  30,  July  4,  and 
September  5,  1795  (distillers).  For  copper  and  tinsmiths  see,  ibid.,  June  27, 
1791  (John  Rohr);  May  9,  1795  (John  Sufferance);  and  May  23,  1795 
(Christopher  and  John  Bridenhart).  For  Martinsburg's  lone  pipe  and  pump 
maker  see,  ibid-,  March  9,  1797  (John  Luuleigh). 


26.  In  1787  there  were  11,819  cattle  in  Berkeley  County,  or  just  over 
four  animals  per  white  tithable.  Livestock  forming  was  also  significant  in 
Frederick  County  where  there  were  11,215  cattle,  or  just  over  five  animals 
per  white  tithable;  see,  Schreiner-Yantis  and  Love,  1787  Census.  2:  1398- 

Adve'rtiser.  June  23,"l796  (Jolm  O'FerraU),  and  November  9,  1797  (Paul 
Verdier).  On  shoemakers  see,  ibid.,  June  23,  1796  (Walsh  & Mulhall). 
Thirty  years  later  Martinsburg  contained  two  tanyards,  two  saddleries,  and 

leather  trades  were  an  important  industry  in  the  lower  valley.  Indeed,  in 
1810  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties  (created  out  of  Berkeley  in  1800) 
produced  12,938  hides  valued  at  almost  $26,000.  This  was  fourth  in  the 
state  behind  Frederick  County.  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  In  addition,  12,948 
pairs  of  shoes  valued  at  $17,263  (sixth  in  the  state)  and  $10,325  worth  of 
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was  undoubtedly  motivated  by  his  refusal  to  take  an  oath  renouncing 
allegiance  to  the  English  crown;  see,  Brown,  Virginia  Baron.  179.  Varle, 
Topographical  Description.  24-25;  Morse.  American  Gazetteer,  unpaginatod. 
The  springs  were  a popular  destination  for  travelers  to  the  valley;  for 
colorful  descriptions  of  the  social  life  of  Bath  in  the  early  republic  see, 
Fithian,  Journal.  124-126;  Ferdinand  M.  Bayard.  Travels  of  a Frenchman  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  ...  in  1791  ■ ■ ..  Ben  C.  McCary,  trails,  and  ed.  (Ann 
.Arbor,  MI;  Edwards  Brothers,  Inc.,  1950;  originally  published,  1797),  39-40, 

Summer  of  1808  . . ..  William  M.E.  Rachel,  ed.  (Richmond;  Diets  Press, 

Inc.,  1951;  originally  published,  1809),  31-32. 

35.  November  22,  1786,  Berkeley  County  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV; 
Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  12:  370-371;  Varle.  Topographical  Description. 

32;  Morse,  American  Gazetteer,  unpaginated;  Gardiner,  Old  Berkeley.  55; 
Kercheval.  Valiev  of  Virginia.  181.  By  the  mid-1790s  tradesmen  had 
become  so  numerous  in  Charlestown  that  at  least  two  trades  took  action  to 
maintain  their  livelihoods.  On  March  12,  1796  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
the  town  met  "in  order  to  regulate  and  augment  the  prices  of  their  work,” 
and  a month  later  the  tailors  collectively  decided  to  raise  "the  price  of  their 

March  31  and  April  7,  1796.  The  town  also  boasted  a private  academy;  see, 
Bye  Laws  for  the  Organisation  and  Government  of  the  Charlestown 
Academy,  in  Berkeley  County.  Virginia;  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
3d  February.  1798  (Alexandria,  VA:  Henry  Gird,  1798). 

36.  November  6,  1787,  Berkeley  County  Legislative  Petitions.  LOV; 


38.  Berryville:  Shepherd,  Statui 
Topographical  Description,  14;  and  Ma 


in  1835.  Smithfield:  December  6,  1797,  Berkeley  County  Legislative 
Petitions,  LOT;  Shepherd.  Statutes  at  Large.  2:  120-122;  and  Varle. 
Topographical  Description.  33.  Kernstown:  December  4,  1799,  Frederick 
County  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV;  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Large,  2:  223-224; 
and  Varle,  Topographical  Description.  15,  who  notes  that  the  town  was  only 
3 1/4  miles  from  Winchester.  In  his  Gazetteer  Martin  did  not  mention 
Kernstown. 


(London:  R.  Phillips,  17 


40.  On  changing  patterns  of  migration  through  the  valley  see, 
Mitchell,  Commercialism  and  Frontier.  145-158.  On  post-1775  western 
migration  through  Winchester  and  the  lower  valley  see,  Fithian,  Journal. 

13;  Isaac  Weld,  Travels  Through  the  States  of  North  America,  and  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  During  the  Years  1795.  1796.  and 
1797.  2 Volumes  (London,  1800),  1:  233-234;  Toulmin,  Western  Country.  57- 
58,  136;  Rochefoucault  Liancourt,  Travels  in  North  America.  2:  105;  and 
[Winchester!  Virginia  Centinel.  April  23,  1788,  June  10  and  October  21, 
1789.  See  also,  Henry  Lee  to  James  Madison,  September  8,  1789,  Madison 
Papers,  Library  of  Congress  (hereafter  LC),  who  wrote  that  "men 
respectable  in  character),]  family  & fortune  begin  to  leave  us  in  every 
quarter"  for  the  West.  Winchester's  merchants  petitioned  the  Virginia 
legislature  in  1787  to  protest  a duty  imposed  on  imports  from  other  states. 
The  tax  threatened  their  control  of  "the  Trade  of  the  Western  Country,  the 
district  of  Kentucke  [sic]  included";  November  6,  1787,  Winchester  Town 
Legislative  Petitions,  1780-1805,  LOV;  see  also,  Virginia  Gazette  and 
Winchester  Advertiser.  September  14,  1787.  On  Winchester's  western  trade 

"These  Fine  Prospects."  212-219;  and  Richard  K.  McMaster,  "The  Cattle 
Trade  in  Western  Virginia,  1760-1830,"  Appalachian  Frontiers:  Settlement, 
Society,  and  Development  in  the  Preindustrial  Era,  Robert  Mitchell,  ed. 
(Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1991),  146-149. 

41.  Coxe,  View  of  the  U.S.A..  312,  314-315;  Bayard,  Travels  of  a 
Frenchman.  91;  Toulmin,  Western  Country.  57:  Earle  and  Hoffman,  "Staple 
Crops."  57  (quote).  On  the  rise  of  luxury  trades  in  Winchester  see,  Willard 
F.  Bliss,  "The  Tuckahoe  in  the  New  Virginia,"  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography  59  (October  1951),  392-393.  Most  issues  of  Winchester's  two 
newspapers  in  the  1780s  and  early  1790s  reveal  the  diversity  of  tradesmen 

August  15,  1787  (goldsmith,  tailor,  watch  and  clockmaker,  and  carpenter). 


Winchester  and  nationally  see,  ibid-.  May  14,  July  2,  August  20,  September 
10.  and  December  10,  1788,  March  4,  April  1,  May  27,  June  17,  and 

and  February  4 and  18,  1789,  On  the  sectional  division  in  Virginia  over  the 
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36-165;  and  E.A.J.  Johnson,  Ihfi 


(N,»  York:  fk, Puklblm,  1SG8;  Grig 1788).  1:  258; 


and  Winchester  Advertiser.  October  5.  November  2,  and  December  7.  1787; 

Gazette  alid Winchester  Advertiser.  August  29,  September  7.  14,  and*21. 
1790.  PoMid  scmce:^.,  March  16,^AprU  23^and^30,J791 . ^See  also, 


54.  According  to  Morse,  American  Gazetteer,  unpaginated,  the  town 
was  located  forty-six  miles  from  Alexandria  and  sixty-four  from  Winchester. 
Merchants  and  taverns:  Bradford,  "Loudoun  County,"  93-105.  November 
12,  1787  (trustees),  November  17,  1795  (elected  trustees),  and  December  5, 
1799  (Leesburg  academy),  Loudoun  County  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV;  for 
the  legislative  response  see,  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large.  12:  600;  Shepherd, 
Statutes  at  Large.  1:  423-424,  and  2:  214-215.  Patrick  McIntyre  established 
the  True  American,  a weekly  newspaper,  in  1798;  the  only  surviving  issue, 
December  30,  1800,  records  that  it  was  the  110th  number.  See  also, 
Williams,  Legends  of  1 .mid nun  182. 

55.  ibid..  182-188  (quote  186);  Bradford,  "Loudoun  County,"  93-105; 
Brenda  E.  Stevenson,  Life.in  BJack.ainl  White;  Family  aad  Community  in 
the  Slave  South  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1996),  24-25;  True 
American.  December  30,  1800.  On  the  population  of  Leesburg  see,  Morse, 

unpaginated;  Brookes,  General  Gazetteer.  228;  and  Worcester.  Gazetteer  of 
the  United  States,  unpaginated.  In  1835  Martin,  Comprehensive  Gazetteer. 
212,  reported  that  over  thirty-live  master  artisans  in  sixteen  different 
trades  made  Leesburg  home. 

56.  As  in  the  lower  valley  the  production  of  grains  also  spurred  the 
raising  of  livestock.  In  1787  Loudoun  County  had  13,987  cattle  or  over  four 
cattle  per  white  tithable,  and  Fairfax  had  6,746  cattle  or  nearly  six  cattle 
per  white  tithable;  see,  Schreiner-Yantis  and  Love,  1787  Census.  1:  23-69;  2: 
1052-1070. 


57.  Barton,  "Creation  of  Centrality,"  34-44;  sec  also.  Eric  H. 
Monkkonen,  Amf_ric.fi_Be_rome_s_  Urban; 

Towns.  1780-1980  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1988),  3,  who 
argues  that  urban  growth  in  the  United  States  has  been  "humanly 
determined."  On  the  rise  of  commerce  and  a new  spirit  of  invention  and 
investment  in  post-Revolutionary  America  see,  John  Murrin,  "The  Great 
Inversion,  or  Court  versus  Country:  A Comparison  of  the  Revolution 
Settlements  in  England  (1688-1721)  and  America  (1776-1816),"  in  Three 
British  Revolutions.  J.G.A.  Pocock,  ed.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1980),  408-409. 

1:  147-149:  Charles  Royster,  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  and  the  Legacy  of  the 
American  Revolution  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1981),  71.  On  the 
phenomenon  of  speculative  towns,  usually  associated  with  the  nineteenth- 
century  midwest,  see  Mahoney,  River  Towns.  101-105;  and  Monkkonen, 
America  Becomes  Urban.  71,  83-84,  125-126,  141-142. 
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similar  appraisals  of  the  town's  history  see,  Barnes,  Matildaville.  39,  74-81; 
and  Hanna  and  Slagle,  "Matildaville,”  33-36. 

66.  Columbian  Mirror  and  .Alexandria  Gazette.  July  7, 1795; 
December  5,  1799,  Loudoun  County  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV;  Shepherd, 
Statutes  at  Large.  2:  223-224;  Bradford,  "Loudoun  County,"  138-139. 


67.  James  D.  Evans,  "Lt.  Col.  Leven  Powell,"  William  and  Mary 
Quarterly.  2nd  Ser.  19  (April  1939),  131;  Bradford,  "Loudoun  County,"  119- 


68.  Leven  Powell  to  Burr  Powell,  January  30,  1791,  "The  Leven 
Powell  Correspondence.'’ 

Macon  College.  1 (June  1903),  229  (quote).  On  the  town's  lot  owners  see: 
October  23,  1787,  Loudoun  County  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV  (Jacob  Staley. 
Adam  Boos,  Jacob  Muchler,  Jonathan  Peyton  Harrison,  William  Johnston, 
Claton  Smith,  Joshua  Buffington,  Thomas  Chinn,  Burr  Powell);  and  various 
Loudoun  County  Deed  Books,  LOV;  Deed  Book  R,  148-149  (John 
McFarland);  Deed  Book  T,  324-325  (Leven  Powell,  Jr.);  Deed  Book  U,  358- 
359  (Benjamin  Smith);  Deed  Book  V,  98-100  (Josiah  Dillon),  111-112 
(Joseph  Lee),  137-138  (Jesse  McVeigh);  Deed  Book  W,  298-299  (Jonah 
Hague);  and  Bradford,  "Loudoun  County,"  122,  n.  64  (James  Ballston, 
Robert  Dagg,  Elias  Lacy,  and  Meshech  Lacy).  On  Middleburg  in  1835  see, 
Martin.  Comprehensive  Gazetteer.  212-213.  Martin  also  described  the 
town's  manufacturing  sector;  a tanner,  two  shoe  "factories,"  two  saddlers, 
two  blacksmiths,  four  coach  and  wagon  makers,  a chair  maker,  a cabinet 
maker,  two  tailors,  three  milliners,  a mantua  maker,  and  over  eighteen 
flour  mills  close  to  the  town. 

69.  December  11,  1800,  and  December  9,  1802,  Loudoun  County 
Legislative  Petitions,  LOV;  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Large.  2:  270-271,  459- 
460;  Bradford,  "Loudoun  County,"  105-119;  Williams,  Legends  of  lonrloun 
166-167;  and  Martin,  Comprehensive  Gazetteer.  211,  216. 

70.  Morse,  American  Gazetteer,  unpaginated;  John  Ferdinand  Dalziel 

New  York  Times  and  Arno  Press,  1968;  originally  published,  London,  1784), 
2:  176. 


85.  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Large.  2:  107-108;  Harrison,  Old  Prince 
William.  325-326;  and  Nan  Netherton,  Fairfax  County.  219-220. 

86.  Ihid..  219-223;  Harrison,  Old  Prince  William.  326;  December  12 
and  December  19.  180-1.  Fairfax  County  Leioslaliec  Petitions.  LOY: 
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CHAPTER  6 

AN  "ESTABLISHMENT  PRODUCTIVE  OF  INCALCULABLE  BENEFITS": 
BANKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  creation  of  new  towns  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  the 
construction  of  new  roads,  and  the  clearing  of  rivers  contributed  enormously 
to  noithern  Virginia's  economic  growth  after  1780,  fostering  a thriving 
commercial  economy.  By  the  late  1780s,  however,  many  local  residents 
believed  that  the  regional  economy,  unable  after  independence  to  secure 
English  credit,  lacked  sufficient  capital  to  finance  existing  commerce  and 
development  projects.  Moreover,  many  argued  that  the  local  economy 
possessed  an  inadequate  circulating  medium  to  facilitate  trade.  As  a result, 
growing  numbers  of  northern  Virginians  became  convinced  that  the  region 
needed  a bank.  As  one  group  of  petitioners  noted  in  1792,  "the  experience 
of  Commercial  nations  for  several  Ages  has  fully  evinced,  that  well 
regulated  Banks  are  useful  for  Society."  "A  Bank  in  . . . Alexandria,"  they 
argued,  would  expand  "the  Medium  of  Trade"  and  “increase  the  Commerce” 
of  the  town.  Thus,  after  1790  banking  advocutes  enthusiastically 
established  a growing  number  of  Qnancial  institutions  that  stimulated 
regional  economic  development  by  providing  a medium  of  exchange  and 
expanding  access  to  bank  capital.  In  their  eager  creation  of  these 
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institutions,  northern  Virginians  revealed  again  the  depth  of  their  desire  to 
exploit  the  opportunities  furnished  by  independence  and  their  embrace  of  a 
commercial  economy.1 

While  bank  supporters  in  Alexandria  had  few  doubts  about  the 
efficacy  of  banking  institutions,  historians  and  economists  remain  divided 
over  the  role  of  financial  institutions  in  facilitating  economic  growth.  Some 
scholars,  notably  Donald  Adams  and  Hugh  Rockoff,  argue  that  banks  played 
only  a secondary  role  in  economic  growth  in  the  early  republic.  Financial 
institutions,  they  contend,  appeared  only  after  the  economy  had  begun  to 
develop,  and  once  organized  followed  conservative  lending  practices  that 
provided  aid  to  established  commercial  operations  at  the  expense  of  more 
capital-intensive  and  uncertain  manufacturing  and  transportation  projects. 
Early  American  banks,  then,  reflected  the  nature  of  the  commercial 
economy  in  which  they  operated.  Their  credit  emissions  were  shaped  by 
"fluctuations  in  foreign  trade,"  such  historians  conclude,  leaving  the  banks 
"more  the  playthings  than  the  manipulators  of  external  economic  forces."2 

In  contrast,  a growing  number  of  historians  argues  that  banks  played 
a crucial  role  in  transforming  the  American  economy  after  1780.  Early 
commercial  banks  printed  bank  notes  which  could  be  redeemed  for  specie 
from  the  bank's  capital  stock.  In  the  1780s  such  bank  notes  circulated 
widely  along  with  state  emissions  of  paper  money.  When  the  United  States 
Constitution  prohibited  states  from  printing  money  in  1789,  private  notes 
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became  indispensable.  They  circulated  as  money  and  provided  a necessary 
means  of  exchange.  More  important,  scholars  such  as  Edwin  Perkins  argue, 
by  the  early  nineteenth  century  commercial  banks  furnished  large  amounts 
of  capital  to  agriculture,  transportation  enterprises,  and  industrial  ventures. 
When  state  legislatures  began  issuing  more  bank  charters  in  the  1790s  and 
early  nineteenth  century,  the  supply  of  credit  rose  accordingly.  The  new 
banks,  operating  within  an  increasingly  competitive  environment,  were 
forced  to  issue  accommodations,  long-term  loans  which  could  be  renewed 
indefinitely.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  earliest  banks  which  had  provided 
only  short-term  advances  of  thirty  or  sixty  days  to  well-connected 
merchants,  the  banks  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  issued  credit  to  larger 
numbers  of  Americans.  As  Paul  Gilje  notes,  banking  and  access  to  credit 
was  "democratized"  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  providing  the  "driving 
engine  of  the  American  economy."’1 

Oddly,  however,  even  those  scholars  who  see  banks  as  crucial  to 
American  economic  development  fail  to  apply  their  insights  to  the  American 
South.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  discover.  Historians  of  the  South  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  under-development  of  the  region's  agricultural 
economy.  The  overwhelmingly  agrarian  nature  of  the  South,  they  contend, 
resulted  either  in  outright  opposition  to  banks  (particularly  in  the  1790s)  or 
in  banks  that  failed  to  sponsor  economic  development  and  instead  reinforced 


the  existing  slave  economy. 
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Many  politically  active  Virginians  clearly  deplored  Alexander 
Hamilton's  financial  programs  in  the  early  1790s,  leading  the  opposition 
against  him.  The  embryonic  Republican  faction  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison  opposed  Hamilton's  policies-funding  the  national  debt 
at  face  value,  federal  assumption  of  state  debts,  and  chartering  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States-for  both  practical  and  philosophical  reasons.  Though 
government  funding  of  the  debt  at  par  promised  to  raise  dramatically  the 
value  of  government  securities,  few  Virginians  owned  government 
certificates.  Similarly,  federal  assumption  of  state  debts  promised  Virginia 
little;  during  the  1780s  the  state  had  paid  off  most  of  its  war-time  liabilities. 
More  sustained  than  such  practical  objections,  however,  were  the 
philosophical  protests.  Virginia  planters  such  as  John  Taylor,  George 
Mason,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  argued  that  Hamilton's  program  promised  a 
windfall  to  the  "paper  interesf'-speculators  and  ''stockjobbers"-who  held 
government  securities  and  bought  shares  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Interest  paid  on  the  debt  and  dividends  paid  on  bank  shares  constituted  a 
transfer  of  wealth,  through  taxes  and  excise  duties,  from  the  nation's  "true 
interest"-farmers  and  plantcrs-to  a financial  "aristocracy.”  Federalist 
fiscal  policy  created  an  "artificial  interest"  of  financiers  who  "subsist(ed] 
upon  the  national  labor."  Moreover,  it  subverted  the  chief  end  of  republican 
government-the  "national  good”-by  turning  government  it  into  little  more 
than  a "prostitute  of  faction,"  the  tool  of  an  "exclusive  interest."'1 
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Though  some  southern  (and  northern)  Democrats  made  comparable 
complaints  about  banking  and  financial  interests  throughout  the  antebellum 
period,  increasing  numbers  of  Southerners  recognized  the  advantages- 
indeed  the  necessity-of  banks  after  1790.  Still,  historians  of  the  South 
argue,  the  banks  they  created  failed  to  play  the  same  role  in  economic 
development  as  those  in  the  North.  Eugene  Genovese,  for  example,  argues 
that  the  planters  who  controlled  the  banks  sought  aid  for  enterprises  which 
were  "economically  feasible  and  socially  acceptable"  in  a slave  society. 

Thus,  southern  banks  printed  money  to  facilitate  "the  movement  of  crops" 
and  loaned  capital  to  planters  for  "the  purchase  of  land  and  slaves."  As 
"auxiliaries"  of  the  planting  elite,  southern  bankers  offered  credit  to  friends 
and  extended  family,  leaving  transportation  and  industrial  enterprises 
which  might  have  generated  economic  diversification  under-capitalized.  In 
short,  the  "rapid  extension  of  state  banks"  in  the  South  "can  be  understood 
as  effects  of  the  exigencies  of  the  slave  accumulation  process."" 

However,  in  northern  Virginia,  where  slave  labor  remained  an 
integral  part  of  an  agrarian  economy,  merchants  and  planters  campaigned 
actively  for  local  financial  institutions  that  encouraged  regional  economic 
development.  In  doing  so,  they  did  not  follow  the  exigencies  of  the  slave 
economy,  but  rather  the  example  of  northern  towns  and  cities.  Throughout 
the  nation’s  commercial  centers  banks  proliferated  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  century.  Congress  chartered  the  first  commercial 
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bank  in  the  United  States,  the  Bank  of  North  America,  in  1781  as  a war- 
time emergency  measure.  By  1793  (the  year  the  Bank  of  Alexandria  began 
operation)  twenty  chartered  banks  had  been  established.  Nine  years  later 
Noah  Webster  catalogued  thirty-three.  Thereafter,  the  number  of  banks 
exploded.  William  Gouge  recorded  122  banks  in  1813,  and  in  1831  Albert 
Gallatin,  formerly  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  Treasury,  estimated  that  there 
were  329.° 

Still,  if  banks  eventually  gained  the  conditional  acceptance  of  most 
Americans,  it  was  only  after  a lengthy  period  of  intense  and  often  bitter 
debate. : Indeed,  the  first  chartered  bank  in  the  United  States,  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  located  in  Philadelphia,  became  a lightening  rod  for 
arguments  both  for  and  against  banks.  The  debate  over  the  BNA  would 
resonate  in  Virginia  (and  elsewhere)  throughout  the  1790s. 

The  bank  was  a product  of  Robert  Morris's  plan  to  stabilize  the 
finances  and  restore  the  public  credit  of  the  United  States  government. 
Morris,  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  proposed  that  Congress  charter  a 
private  bank  to  hold  government  funds,  make  loans  to  government  (enabling 
it  to  end  currency  financing)  and  private  individuals,  and  issue  bank  notes 
that  would  become  the  nation's  circulating  medium.  Private  investors  who 
purchased  bank  stock  with  specie  (at  S-100  per  share)  supplied  the  capital  of 
the  bank.  Thus,  though  private  in  nature  the  bank  would  serve  both  public 
and  private  functions.  As  Morris  concluded,  the  bank  would  link  the 
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interests  of  "many  powerful  individuals  to  the  cause  of  our  country  by  the 
strong  principle  ...  of  private  interest."* 

Staggering  through  a fiscal  crisis  in  1781.  Congress  quickly  agreed  to 
Morris's  proposal.  In  1782  Pennsylvania  also  incorporated  the  bank. 
However,  within  a few  years  it  had  generated  a firestorm  of  criticism.  The 
most  formidable  threat  was  posed  by  agrarians  who  opposed  the  bank's 
corporate  status  and  its  loan  policies.  Agrarian  critics  of  the  bank  charged 
that  corporate  charters,  which  granted  "peculiar  privileges"  to  a segment  of 
the  society,  were  "repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  American  republics.”  The 
unequal  distribution  of  state-controlled  entitlements,  critics  charged,  created 
an  aristocratic  presence  within  the  republic,  an  elite  over  which  the 
government  would  be  able  to  exercise  little  effective  control.  The  bank, 
then,  was  a monopoly  which  used  a state-granted  charter  to  enrich  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  And  critics  could  point  to  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  BNA's  policies  to  bolster  their  attack.  By  issuing  only 
short-term  loans  to  merchants,  the  bank  denied  farmers  access  to  the  long- 
term accommodation  they  needed  to  improve  their  lands.  Meanwhile,  easy 
credit  issued  to  favored  merchants  induced  many  to  "over-trade  their  stocks" 
and  bankrupt  themselves.  Finally,  agrarian  critics  argued  that  the  bank 
drew  specie  out  of  circulation.  The  bank,  they  charged,  encouraged  owners 
of  specie  to  hoard  it  in  bank  vaults,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enabled  the 
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foreign  owners  of  bonk  stock  to  draw  specie  out  of  the  country  in  the  form  of 
dividends." 

In  September  1785  these  arguments  led  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
to  repeal  the  Bank  of  North  America's  charter.  Not  until  March  1787  would 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly  restore  the  act  of  incorporation.  In  the 
meantime,  supporters  of  the  bank  fought  vigorously  on  its  behalf,  making 
arguments  that  would  be  repeated  throughout  the  nation--and,  in  a few 
years,  in  Alexandria.  Banks,  promoters  of  the  BNA  argued,  offered  many 
advantages  to  both  the  mercantile  community  and  the  population  at  large. 
First,  they  facilitated  commercial  transactions  by  providing  a circulating 
medium  whose  value  did  not  depreciate.  As  many  observers  noted,  the  new 
nation  lacked  an  adequate  supply  of  specie  to  serve  its  commercial  needs. 10 
Private  banks  filled  the  void  by  printing  bank  notes  which  the  bearer  could 
redeem  for  specie.  The  effect  of  prompt  redemption,  argued  Pelatiah 
Webster,  would  be  "that  very  few  . . . people"  would  redeem  their  bank 
notes  "because  the  bills  . . . would  purchase  any  kind  of  commodities,  and 
pay  any  kind  of  debts,  as  well  as  cash."  The  "credit"  of  the  institution  would 
be  established,  and  its  notes  would  circulate  as  specie.  Indeed,  many  people 
soon  recognized  that  bank-notes  had  additional  advantages  over  hard 
money,  being  easier  counted,  transported,  and  less  liable  to  theft." 

But  banks  did  more  than  simply  issue  bank-notes.  As  Adam  Smith 
demonstrated,  they  could  actually  expand  the  money  supply.  When  bank 
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notes  passed  like  specie  few  of  them  came  back  for  redemption;  instead,  the 
greater  part  "continue[d]  to  circulate  for  months  and  years  together."  As  a 
result,  banks  could  issue  far  more  bank  notes  than  their  specie  reserves. 
Smith  estimated  that  the  entire  circulation  of  a bank  could  "be  conducted 
with  a fifth  part  only  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  requisite."  Webster  was  more  conservative,  estimating  that  the  stock 
of  a "well  regulated  and  managed"  bank  was  "sufficient  to  support  the  credit 
of  double  or  treble  its  amount  in  bank-bills."  In  effect,  "a  good  bank" 
increased  "the  circulating  medium  of  a State"  two  to  three  times  "the 
quantity  of  real  cash,  without  increasing  the  real  money  (specie]."  As 
historian  Bray  Hammond  has  noted,  the  ability  to  create  "a  flexible, 
convenient,  and  inexpensive  substitute  for  lawful  money"  constituted  the 
essence  of  the  "banking  function."18 

But  the  "banking  function"  went  still  further.  The  Bank  of  North 
America,  as  Thomas  Doerfiinger  has  argued,  enabled  Philadelphia's 
merchants  to  conduct  increasing  amounts  of  their  business  using 
commercial  paper  (bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes  which  matured  in 
thirty  to  sixty  days).  These  bills  and  notes  circulated  like  cash  because  the 
bank  accepted  them  in  exchange  for  cash  at  a discount  (that  is,  the  bank 
charged  an  immediate  fee-in  effect,  interest— for  providing  cash  on  demand). 
As  a result,  a merchant's  assets  could  be  quickly  turned  into  cash  and  re- 


invested. In  addition,  merchants  deposited  their  specie 
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bank.  Prior  to  the  war  every  merchant  needed  to  keep  a reserve  of  specie 
on  hand  in  order  to  meet  sudden  expenses  or  capitalize  on  new  market 
opportunities.  As  Smith  pointed  out.  such  specie  was  "dead  stock." 
producing  nothing  for  the  merchant  or  "his  country."  Such  reserves 
deposited  in  a bank,  however,  could  be  advanced  to  other  entrepreneurs  who 
put  it  into  productive  use.  Meanwhile,  the  depositor  was  still  guaranteed 
that  his  deposit  would  be  available  on  demand.  Thus,  through  various 
forms  of  lending-- bank  notes,  commercial  paper,  and  deposits— the  bank 
expanded  dramatically  the  productive  capital  of  the  community.13 

Some  agrarian  opponents  of  the  bank  conceded  all  these  advantages, 
but  they  still  argued  that  banks  were  dangerous  because  the  benefits  went 
primarily  to  the  merchant  community.  Pelatiah  Webster  countered  by 
noting  that  even  if  this  were  indeed  true  farmers  had  no  reason  to 
"begrudge  the  advantages"  of  banks  because  they  "cost  the  country  nothing." 
More  important,  Webster  contended  that,  in  fact,  banks  aided  fanners. 

"The  richer  the  merchants  are."  he  noted,  “the  greater  their  trade,  [and]  the 
better  market  they  afford  for  the  produce  of  the  country."  Better  markets  in 
the  city,  then,  "animated  and  supported"  the  husbandry  of  the  countryside. 
Or  as  Thomas  Paine,  another  supporter  of  the  BNA  noted,  the  "attempt  to 
destroy  the  Bank"  will  eventually  "distress  the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
merchant."  If  the  merchant  lacked  accessible  cash  with  which  to  purchase 
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the  produce  of  the  country,  the  farmer,  "in  consequence,  is  deprived  of  the 
opportunities  of  selling."1’1 

Finally,  BNA  backers  argued,  banks  improved  the  moral  character  of 
the  community.  According  to  Noah  Webster,  banks  "enforced  punctuality" 
in  the  payment  of  debts  by  creating  a new  source  of  money  readily  available 
to  all.  Debtors  could  obtain  loans  from  the  bank  to  meet  their  short-term 
obligations  that  might  otherwise  be  paid  by  converting  non-liquid  assets 
such  as  property  into  specie.  And  banks  had  less  fear  of  overdue  payments; 
possessed  of  the  most  reliable  supply  of  short-term  credit,  banks  had 
enormous  economic  "power  with  which  to  coerce  payment."  Pelatiah 
Webster  added  that  banks  encouraged  habits  of  "economy  and  industry"  by 
providing  a safe  and  prolitable  "repository  of  cash.”  An  individual  saving 
money  by  depositing  it  in  a bank  or  buying  bank  stock  will  be  "very 
industrious,  and  his  economy  will  be  good,  till  he  has  made  uu  his  heap." 
Over  time,  Webster  concluded,  such  habits  would  become  ingrained  "to  the 
great  advantage  and  strength  of  the  State."'5 

As  important  as  these  arguments  were  in  convincing  Pennsylvanians 
—and  Americans-of  the  valuable  nature  of  banks,  the  best  argument  of  all 
was  the  Bank  of  North  America's  profitability.  The  foundation  of  any 
successful  bank  was  its  capital,  the  accumulation  of  which  required  many 
"monied"  individuals  to  invest  in  bank  stock.  Here,  the  defenders  of  the 


bank  had  little  need  for  expansive  rhetoric.  During  the  1780s  and  1790s  all 
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the  states  set  usury  rates  at  6 per  cent.  In  contrast,  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America  paid  8.74  percent  in  1782  and  14  percent  in  1783  and 
1784.  Between  1785  and  1787,  while  the  bank's  Pennsylvania  charter  was 
revoked,  its  dividends  fell  to  6 percent  per  year,  but  by  1791  they  had 
climbed  back  to  13.5  percent.  For  the  rest  of  the  1790s  the  bank's  dividends 
never  dropped  below  12  percent  per  annum.10  Thus,  banks  offered  a 
lucrative  opportunity  for  individuals  seeking  a profitable  investment  for 
their  capital.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  they  proliferated  in  the  1780s  and 
1790s.  In  short  order,  merchants  in  New  York  City  (1784),  Boston  (1784), 
and  Baltimore  (1790),  and  Providence  (1791)  established  their  own  banks, 
both  to  facilitate  commerce  and  to  afford  a profitable  investment. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  launched 
their  efforts  to  establish  a local  bank.  Many  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
town  who  had  commercial  connections  with  Philadelphia  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  operations  and  advantages  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America.  Merchant  James  Hunter  explored  the  possibility  of  getting  a 
branch  of  the  BNA  in  Virginia,  but  ran  into  a wall  of  opposition.  Other 
merchants  had  more  direct  contact.  At  least  one  firm,  William  Wilson  and 
Company,  actually  used  the  bank  to  raise  money  in  1792.  Finding  himself 
short  of  cash  while  loading  two  ships  bound  from  Alexandria  to  the  West 
Indies,  Wilson  requested  that  his  Philadelphia  agent  present  for  discount  to 
the  bank  $9,000  worth  of  securities,  and  to  transmit  the  proceeds  to 
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Alexandria.  Other  Alexandria  firms  such  as  Hooe  and  Harrison  who  did 
regular  business  with  Philadelphia  merchants  must  have  also  become 
familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  bank.  Not  surprisingly,  both  these 
merchants  signed  the  petition  requesting  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of 
Alexandria  in  1792  and  were  elected  directors  in  1793. 13 

The  town's  leading  merchants,  most  of  whom  were  Federalists,  also 
supported  Hamilton's  fiscal  policy.  In  fact,  they  hoped  to  benefit  directly 
from  it.  Soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in 
March  1791,  advertisements  for  the  bank's  stock  appeared  in  the  Alexandria 
newspaper.  But  bank  stock,  however  valuable,  was  not  enough.  In  June  a 
group  of  the  town's  leading  inhabitants  forwarded  a petition,  along  with  a 
list  of  BUS  stock  subscribers  from  the  region,  to  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  bank  requesting  that  a branch  be  situated  in  Alexandria.  John 
Fitzgerald,  a leading  merchant,  followed  the  formal  request  with  a personal 
appeal  to  Hamilton.  Fitzgerald,  like  Hamilton,  had  served  as  an  aide-de- 
camp  to  George  Washington  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  he  sought 
to  capitalize  on  his  war-time  association  to  forward  Alexandria's  interests. 
He  depicted  a town  on  the  verge  of  commercial  greatness,  pointing  to  the 
"importance  of  Alexandria's  growing  trade  and  the  "very  great  accession  of 
inhabitants"  to  the  town  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Above  all,  however, 
Fitzgerald  stressed  the  region's  potential.  The  trade  of  Alexandria  could 


only  rise,  he  concluded,  because  "no  town  in  the  United  States  has  a more 
extensive  and  fertile  back  country  for  its  support,"18 

When  these  efforts  received  no  response,  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  renewed  their  application  in  December.  With  Fitzgerald 
appointed  chairman,  "the  Merchants  and  other  citizens"  of  the  town  met  to 
present  "a  full  statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Potomack,"  and  "the 
advantages  and  support  the  Bank  would  derive  from  other  Towns 
contiguous  to  Alexandria."  The  petitioners  hoped  that  such  information 
would  "obviate  the  idea"  that  the  trade  of  the  region  was  too  meager  to 
justify  a branch  of  the  bank.  Unfortunately  for  Alexandria's  bank  boosters 
they  faced  competition  from  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  Inhabitants  of  both 
ports  composed  lengthy  petitions  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  their 
respective  towns.  In  this  contest,  Norfolk  proved  the  eventual  winner;  in 
1799  the  directors  of  the  BUS  authorized  the  establishment  of  a branch 
bank  in  that  town.  As  a consolation,  Philip  Richard  Fendall,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  drive  to  bring  a branch  to  Alexandria,  was  elected  the  only 
Virginia  director  of  the  BUS  in  early  1792." 

But  the  campaign  for  a bank  would  not  be  foiled  so  easily. 

Frustrated  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  a branch  of  the  BUS,  the  merchants 
and  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  turned  to  the  Virginia  legislature.  In  August 
1792  a small  notice  appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  that  a petition 
requesting  the  establishment  of  a bank  in  Alexandria  would  be  forwarded  to 


the  next  meeting  of  the  state  assembly.  Sent  in  October  and  signed  by  125 
inhabitants,  the  petition  repeated  many  of  the  same  arguments  made  by 
northern  defenders  of  banks.  "Well  regulated  banks,"  the  petitioners 
declared,  promoted  "punctuality  in  the  performance  of  Contracts,"  increased 
the  "Medium  of  Trade,"  aided  the  payment  of  taxes,  prevented  the 
"exportation  of  Specie"  and  furnished  for  it  "a  safe  deposit,"  and  "by 
discount,  rendered]  easy  and  expeditious  the  anticipation  of  funds  on 
reasonable  Interest."20 

But  the  necessity  of  a bank  went  beyond  such  familiar  concerns. 
Alexandria  needed  a bank  immediately,  the  petitioners  declared,  in  order  to 
compete  with  its  commercial  rivals  to  the  north.  Many  farmers  in  the 
"Western  Country"  who  normally  looked  to  Alexandria  as  their  market  were 
carrying  their  produce  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  because  their 
merchants,  amply  supplied  by  local  banks,  could  pay  farmers  cash.  As  a 
result,  the  "wealth  which  ought  to  center  in  this  State,  is  diverted  from  its 
natural  course,  and  enriches  the  Neighbouring  States."  A bank,  then,  was  a 
matter  of  economic  survival.  To  secure  the  trade  of  the  region  for  Virginia, 
the  petitioners  asked  that  the  assembly  pass  an  act  of  incorporation  to 
establish  a bank  with  a capital  of  $150,000.sl 

In  late  1792,  and  despite  significant  opposition,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  The  primary  defender  of  the 
bank  was  the  region's  representative,  Richard  Brent.  Years  later  United 
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States  Senator  John  Pope  of  Kentucky  noted  that  Virginians  "a  few  years 
since"  were  "frightened  at  the  very  name  of  a bank.”  Indeed,  continued 
Pope,  "it  required  all  the  eloquence"  of  Brent  "to  persuade  the  Legislature 
that  the  little  Bank  of  Alexandria  would  not  sweep  away  their  liberties," 
Perhaps  equally  important  in  the  passage  of  the  legislation  were  BUS 
opponents.  Many  republicans  believed  that  chartering  a state  bank-even 
one  run  by  Federalists-would  prevent  the  creation  of  a federal  branch  in 
Virginia.  As  John  Dawson  noted  to  Madison  in  1792,  many  who  "had 
always  reprobated  the  national  Bank,  and  the  principal  of  banking" 
supported  the  Alexandria  bank.22 

The  charter  was  modeled  after  those  of  the  northern  banks.  In  effect 
until  1803,  it  provided  for  a capital  stock  of  $150,000  divided  into  750 
shares  worth  $200  each.  Though  subscribers  were  required  to  pay  only  $10 
down,  the  charter  stipulated  that  the  whole  amount  must  be  paid  within 
120  days  of  the  election  of  directors  or  the  subscriber  forfeited  both  the 
share  and  the  amount  paid.  Each  year,  the  stockholders  would  elect  nine 
unpaid  directors,  who  then  would  choose  one  of  their  number  os  president. 
Likewise,  the  directors  chose  the  cashier  and  all  other  bank  officers. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  charter  explicitly  acknowledged  that 
shareholders  and  directors  were  liable  for  the  corporation's  debts  only  to  the 
extent  of  their  investment-except  when  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  exceeded 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  The  charter  also  awarded  the 


bank  a surprising  degree  of  legal  power.  In  order  that  debts  may  "be 
punctually  paid"  the  charter  empowered  the  bank  to  bring  suit  in  the  local 
court  against  anyone  indebted  to  it.  If  the  defendant  failed  to  appear  the 
court  rendered  a default  judgement  against  them,  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal. 

Equally  surprising  in  light  of  the  widespread  suspicion  of  financial 
institutions  in  Virginia,  the  charter  imposed  few  regulations  on  the  bank. 
For  example,  though  the  charter  prohibited  the  bank  from  purchasing  land 
beyond  its  immediate  needs  or  public  securities  for  investment  purposes,  it 
did  permit  the  bank  to  accept  both  to  satisfy  outstanding  debts.  Likewise, 
the  bank  could  accept  public  securities  as  collateral  for  discounts  or  loans. 
In  addition,  at  their  quarterly  meetings  the  directors  were  required  to 
examine  the  bank's  books,  and  each  year  the  cashier  was  directed  to  send 
the  bank’s  financial  statement  to  the  governor.  The  charter  also  set  the 
discount  rate  (6  percent),  stipulated  that  dividends  bo  paid  to  stockholders 
every  six  months,  and  prohibited  the  bank  from  issuing  notes  less  than  So 

Shares  for  the  bank  went  on  sale  in  Alexandria  on  December  7,  1792 
and  were  to  be  sold  until  the  stockholders  elected  the  directors  (to  take 
place  after  150  shares  had  been  subscribed).  However,  the  town's 
inhabitants  displayed  a remarkable  enthusiasm  for  the  bank.  In  "less  than 
two  hours,"  the  local  newspaper  reported,  all  the  shares  had  been 
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subscribed  and  "many  persons  . . . who  were  desirous  of  becoming 
stockholders,  were  disappointed."  Moving  quickly,  on  January  21,  1793  the 
stockholders  elected  nine  directors,  all  of  whom  were  prominent  merchants 
in  the  town.  The  next  day  the  directors  elected  Fendall  president  of  the 
bank  and  appointed  Fitzgerald  to  fill  his  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors. 
In  early  February  the  board  appointed  Gurden  Chapin  cashier  and  in  late 
March  announced  that  the  bank  would  begin  discounting  on  April  9.  When 
it  opened  its  doors  the  bank  possessed  paid-in  stock  amounting  to  $93,750; 
by  May  31  Chapin  had  collected  the  entire  capital." 

By  most  measurements  the  bank  was  highly  successful.  The  notes  of 
the  bank,  for  example,  gained  ready  acceptance.  As  one  traveler  noted,  the 
issues  of  the  bank  "are  current  throughout  all  Virginia,  at  George-Town, 
and  even  for  the  most  part  in  Maryland."  In  1806  it  was  reported  that  the 
notes  circulated  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  "throughout  the  United  States." 
This  may  have  been  a result  of  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  the  bank 
deviated  from  the  advice  of  northern  authorities  who  argued  that  banks 
could  issue  double  or  triple  their  capital  reserves  in  notes.  Partly  to  placate 
opponents,  Alexandria's  bank  directors  behaved  in  a conservative  fashion. 
While  the  bank's  capital  remained  $150,000  the  notes  in  circulation  never 
exceeded  $199,907.50.  More  striking,  after  the  capital  of  the  bank  was 
raised  to  $500,000  in  1796  the  note  circulation  never  exceeded  the  paid-in 
capital,  peaking  at  $493,380  in  1802.  Such  a low  note  to  capital  ratio 


ensured  that  the  bank's  notes  retained  their  value  and  currency.  Indeed,  by 
the  late  1790s  local  merchants  had  begun  to  list  Alexandria  bank  notes  as 
one  of  their  preferred  forms  of  payment  for  goods.25 

By  another  measure --dividends  paid  to  stockholders-the  Bank  of 
Alexandria  was  an  even  greater  success.  Every  six  months  the  cashier. 
Chapin,  publicly  announced  the  dividend  to  be  paid  to  stockholders. 

Though  little  information  on  profits  survives  for  the  bank's  first  two  years  of 
operation,  between  1795  and  1805  bank  stocks  never  paid  less  than  8 
percent  per  year.  Indeed,  the  average  over  these  eleven  years  was  9.66 
percent.  In  1810  a congressional  committee  reported  that  the  bank  had  paid 
dividends  averaging  8.75  percent  on  its  capital  each  year  since  its  inception. 
Both  these  figures  were  well  above  the  6 percent  usury  fee  set  by  the  state. 
Consequently,  the  value  of  bank  stock  soon  rose  above  par,  particularly  (as 
Washington  noted)  just  before  a dividend  was  paid.31' 

Moreover,  an  active  and  organized  market  for  bank  stock  soon 
appeared  in  the  region.  In  November  1797  Alexandria's  first  "note  broker," 
Henry  Moore,  announced  that  he  had  opened  an  office  in  town  where  he 
would  buy,  sell,  and  exchange  "lands,  houses,  lots,  vessels,  bills  of  exchange, 
negotiable  notes,  fand]  bank  stock."  Bank  stock  made  up  an  extensive 
portion  of  his  business;  within  two  days  he  offered  "cash"  for  "70  or  80 
Alexandria  Bank  Shares."  The  following  year  he  was  joined  by  John 
Lemoine  who  announced  in  March  that  he  had  opened  a brokerage  office 
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where  he  "purchases  and  sells  Bank  Stock,  gives  cash  for  notes  or  on  good 
security,  and  continues  to  transact  business  ...  on  Commission."  The 
business  must  have  been  lucrative,  because  in  1802  merchant  William 
Groverman  offered  "his  services  to  the  public  as  a Broker  & in  the 
Commission  line."  Soon,  he  was  offering  "the  highest  cash  price"  for  bank 

Equally  notable  is  the  fact  that  merchants  and  planters  began  to  take 
bank  shares  in  payment  for  goods  and  land,  and  that  many  actively  sought 
to  buy  bank  shares.  Some  indication  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  trade  in 
Alexandria  bank  shares  can  be  gleaned  from  the  few  stock  certificates  which 
have  survived.  Between  early  1802  and  late  1803  Robert  Beverley 
purchased  thirty-nine  of  the  bank's  shares  from  stockholders.  On  the 
reverse  of  each  share  the  clerk,  following  bank  policy,  recorded  all  the 
previous  owners  and  the  date  of  their  purchases.  Significantly,  seventeen  of 
Beverley's  thirty-nine  shares  had  at  least  two  previous  owners;  one  share 
(#439)  had  been  sold  thirteen  times.  By  1803  the  local  market  for  bank 
shales  had  become  organized  enough  for  the  Alexandria  newspapers  to 
report  their  prices.  In  January  shares  sold  at  $260  per  share,  or  $60  above 

Just  who  became  stockholders  of  the  bank  can  never  be  known  with 
complete  certainty.  However,  at  $200  most  shares  were  probably  purchased 


by  wealthy  individuals,  including  planters.  Washington,  for  example, 


at  his  death  twenty-five  shares  in  the  bank  (worth  $5,000  at  par).  Beyond 
Washington  it  is  difficult  to  know  with  certainty  how  many  planters  owned 
shares.  However,  some  clue  to  their  numbers  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  the  directors  believed  it  necessary  to  place  bank  announcements  in  the 
Berkeley  County  newspapers  to  notify  residents  of  changes  in  policy.  In 
addition  to  planters,  many  "widows  and  orphans  of  former  stockholders" 
held  bank  shares,  depending  on  the  interest  for  their  "present  support  and 
maintenance."  One  writer  even  urged  "poor  men"  to  invest  in  banks 
because  they  "produce[d]  adventurers  a good  interest,"  though  it  is  unlikely 
many  did.30 

Still,  surviving  evidence  indicates  that  the  largest  percentage  of  bank 
capital  came  from  the  town's  merchants  and  professionals,  who  depended 
most  heavily  on  the  services  the  bank  provided.  Fully  60  percent  of  the 
previous  owners  of  Robert  Beverley's  shares  were  merchants  or 
professionals  working  primarily  in  the  town.31  In  addition,  many  merchants 
invested  in  the  bank  indirectly  through  corporations  who  purchased  bank 
stock.  In  1797  Jonathan  Swift,  the  Alexandria  representative  of  the  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia,  announced  that  all  insurance 
premiums  collected  from  Alexandria  subscribers  would  be  invested  in  the 
town's  bank.  The  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Alexandria  eventually 
invested  its  entire  capital  in  Alexandria  bank  shares,  and  the  Relief  Fire 
Company  of  Alexandria,  a privately  organized  fire  brigade,  also  invested  in 
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the  bank.  Clearly,  a broad  spectrum  of  inhabitants  of  the  region,  whatever 
their  opinion  of  banks,  viewed  the  Bank  of  Alexandria's  shares  as  a valuable 
investment.  As  attorney  Charles  Leo  noted  in  1797,  bank  stock  "is  the  most 
desireable  purchase."'12 

Beyond  the  stockholders  the  primary  beneficiaries  from  the  bank 
were  those  to  whom  it  extended  credit.  Unfortunately,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
determine  who  received  discounts  and  loans  as  it  is  to  discover  who  owned 
shares.  Still,  sufficient  anecdotal  evidence  survives  to  indicate  general 
patterns.  Like  most  early  commercial  banks,  the  Bank  of  Alexandria  loaned 
primarily  to  merchants,  providing  short-term  loans  of  thirty  days  or  less  to 
facilitate  trade.  Indeed,  the  initial  bank  regulations  published  in  April  1793 
announced  that  "Bills  and  Notes"  were  not  to  run  "over  thirty  days."  With 
such  restrictive  loan  practices  little  aid  could  be  given  to  planters  or 
manufacturers  who  needed  longer-term  credit.  Moreover,  the  directors  of 
the  bank  loaned  primarily  to  stockholders.  For  example,  when  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  Henry  Lee,  approached  the  directors  of  the  bank  for  an  advance 
to  the  state  in  1794  they  refused  his  request.  "The  pressing  daily  demands 
of  the  stockholders  for  loans,"  the  bank  directors  replied,  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  extend  the  "projected  loan."3,1 

Still,  even  limited  supplies  of  short-term  capital  had  a ripple  effect  on 
the  local  economy.  As  Bray  Hammond  has  argued,  "credit  released 
anywhere  does  not  stop  at  the  point  of  release."  Instead,  it  "passes  from  one 


person  to  another,"  enabling  the  volume  of  trade  to  grow.  In  Alexandria 
this  certainly  seems  to  have  occurred.  In  the  wake  of  the  bank's 
establishment,  the  flow  of  produce  into  the  port  rose  rapidly.  In  1792 
60,000  barrels  of  flour  were  inspected  at  the  port;  three  years  later  that 
figure  had  risen  to  130,000  barrels.  Farmers  and  planters  throughout  the 
region  displayed  a growing  preference  for  Alexandria  because  its  credit 
facilities  facilitated  the  sale  of  their  produce.  As  a correspondent  in 
Berkeley  County  put  it,  banks  such  as  the  one  in  Alexandria  were  "a  public 
good"  because  "BANKS  aid  husbandry."  Planter  J.F.  Mercer  explained  how. 
In  1794  he  decided  to  send  his  produce  to  Alexandria  in  preference  to 
Fredericksburg  because  at  the  Potomac  port  "the  load  may  by  returned  into 
Cash  more  readily."  Indeed,  while  the  trade  of  Alexandria  rose  after  the 
incorporation  of  its  bank,  the  trade  of  its  closest  commercial  rival, 
Georgetown,  suffered,  falling  from  $314,864  in  1791  to  $128,924  in  1794. 
Sensing  their  town's  decline  relative  to  Alexandria  the  merchants  of 
Georgetown  petitioned  the  Maryland  assembly  for  a bank  of  their  own  in 
late  1793.*' 

Despite  the  economic  benefits  of  the  bank,  its  impact  was 
circumscribed  by  its  limited  capital.  The  directors'  tight  credit  policies 
made  sense  in  light  of  the  bank's  $150,000  capital  reserve,  among  the 
smallest  in  the  nation  in  the  early  1790s.  As  early  as  1793  the  directors 
realised  the  "inadequacy  of  the  present  stock"  and  requested  that  the  state 


double  the  bank's  capital  to  $300,000  and  allow  the  bank  to  issue  notes  as 
small  as  $1.“  Receiving  no  response,  in  1795  the  directors  renewed  their 
request.  This  time,  however,  they  sought  to  increase  the  bank's  capital  to 
$500,000.  While  acknowledging  that  many  arguments  "might  be  urged 
against  banking  either  from  theory  or  practice,"  the  petitioners  contended 
that  Alexandria  remained  "weak  in  capital,"  a situation  which  injured  "both 
the  Merchant  and  Farmer."  If  the  trade  of  "an  extensive  back  country”  was 
to  take  "its  natural  course"  down  the  Potomac,  and  the  farmers  of  the  region 
to  find  a "ready  and  extensive  market"  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the 
bank  must  be  enlarged.  To  reinforce  the  message  that  the  bank  provided 
aid  to  farmers,  bank  supporters  from  the  surrounding  counties  forwarded 
identical  petitions/”5 

The  legislature  reacted  favorably,  noting  that  it  was  responding  to 
the  “general  opinion"  in  favor  of  the  bank  in  northern  Virginia.  The  act 
authorized  the  directors  to  enlarge  the  bank's  capital  to  $500,000  by 
opening  a subscription  for  an  additional  1,750  shares.  The  new  shares  went 
on  sale  on  January  21,  1796,  and  were  to  remain  on  sale  for  thirty  days  or 
"until  the  whole  are  subscribed.”  Though  the  shares  initially  sold  quickly, 
two  years  later  the  bank's  capital  had  increased  only  to  $338,200.  Thus,  of 
the  1,750  new  shares  only  941  had  been  purchased.  Not  until  the  Virginia 
assembly  renewed  the  bank's  charter  in  1801  did  all  the  shares  sell.  In  July 
the  directors  offered  the  remaining  809  shares  to  the  public  for  thirty  days; 


700  shares  sold  on  the  first  day.  In  January  1802  the  cashier  could  report 
that  the  bank's  paid-in  capital  had  reached  $500, 000.” 

With  an  enlarged  capital  the  bank  directors  decided  they  could  safely 
change  the  bank's  lending  practices.  In  May  1796  the  directors  announced 
that  they  would  now  discount  for  up  to  sixty  days,  and  by  1797  the  bank 
was  discounting  up  to  ninety  days.”  The  increase  in  capital  and  the 
decision  to  grant  longer  loans  enabled  more  groups  and  individuals  within 
the  region  to  have  access  to  credit.  The  expanded  credit  can  be  best 
measured  in  the  annual  statements  of  the  bank.  For  example,  when  the 
bank's  capital  had  beon  $150,000  the  bank  had  discounted  $322,847  in  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange.  After  the  capital  rose  to  more  than  $300,000  the 
value  of  discounts  rose  to  $566,774,  and  by  the  time  the  full  amount  of  the 
bank  stock  had  been  subscribed  in  1802  the  bank's  discounts  had  climbed 
again  to  $851,222.  The  bank  injected  this  credit  directly  into  the  local 
economy  to  a variety  of  economic  interests.” 

At  least  some  of  the  expanded  credit  went  to  various  levels  of 
government.  From  the  commencement  of  the  bank's  operations  the  state  of 
Virginia  had  made  use  of  its  facilities,  both  to  ease  the  payment  of  debts 
and  for  advances  on  the  bank.  In  1794,  for  example,  the  bank  charged 
$28.34  to  accept  £1,500  in  German  gold  from  the  state  (which  "did  not  pass" 
in  Virginia)  in  exchange  for  a bank  note  which  would.  The  bank  also  loaned 
money  to  the  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  1799,  to  the 


municipal  government  in  1805,  and  to  the  federal  government  after  it 
moved  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Indeed,  during  the  War  of  1812  the 
Bank  of  Alexandria  advanced  over  $300,000  to  the  federal  government.*1 
The  region's  farmers  and  planters  also  benefited  from  the  increase  in 
the  bank's  credit  supply.  In  addition  to  enhancing  the  ability  of 
Alexandria's  merchants  to  purchase  farmer's  produce,  the  bank's  more 
liberal  lending  policies  and  enlarged  credit  facilitated  the  selling  and  buying 
of  land.  By  the  late- 1790s  increasing  numbers  of  sellers  accepted  "notes  of 
the  Bank  of  Alexandria"  in  exchange  for  their  land.  In  1797,  for  example, 
John  Sutton  advertised  "sundry  tracts  of  Land"  in  Hampshire  County 
between  300  and  10,000  acres  in  size,  for  which  he  would  accept  "ten 
percent  down"  with  the  balance  to  be  secured  by  "notes  negotiable  at  the 
bank  of  Alexandria."  Similarly,  in  1801  Walter  Jones  offered  to  sell  a 636 
acre  tract  in  Loudoun  County  "for  cash,  or  if  more  convenient  for  the 
purchaser  for  notes  at  30  or  60  days,  negotiable  in  the  bank  of 
Alexandria."41  The  availability  of  bank  credit  enabled  buyers  of  agricultural 
land  to  purchase  extensive  tracts  of  land  on  installment.  Simultaneously,  it 
furnished  the  seller  with  a reliable  credit  instrument,  the  collection  of  which 
was  handled  by  the  bank  granted  the  privilege  of  summary  prosecution 
against  debtors.  And  the  bank's  supply  of  short-term  credit  enabled  it  to 
apply  economic  pressure  and  compel  payment  where  private  individuals 
might  fail.  By  1806  ties  between  the  bank  and  the  region's  farmers  had 


become  so  frequent  that  John  Love,  a northern  Virginia  representative  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  reported  that  over  one-quarter  of  the  bank's  capital 
was  invested  in  agricultural  ventures.*" 

Finally,  the  bank  provided  capital  to  northern  Virginia's 
manufacturing  enterprises  and  internal  improvement  companies,  playing  a 
pivotal  role  in  fostering  regional  economic  development.  Love,  for  example, 
asserted  that  the  bank's  capital  was  "advantageously  used  in  various 
branches  of  manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits."  Among  the  most 
important  manufacturing  recipients  of  the  bank’s  capital,  he  continued, 
were  baking  establishments  and  sugar  refineries,  both  of  which  received 
frequent  long-term  accommodations.  In  total,  Love  estimated  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  bank's  capital  was  tied  up  in  “mechanical"  enterprises.  *“ 

Of  the  region's  internal  improvement  companies,  the  Potomac  River 
Company  was  the  primary  recipient  of  the  bank's  funds,  a not  unexpected 
development  in  view  of  the  close  links  between  the  management  of  the  bank 
and  the  river  project."  Indeed,  the  Alexandria  bank,  along  with 
Georgetown's  Bank  of  Columbia,  provided  credit  to  the  Potomac  Company  at 
critical  moments.  In  1794,  for  example,  the  directors  of  the  company 
reported  to  the  stockholders  that  they  had  been  forced  "to  take  up  money" 
at  the  Bank  of  Alexandria  "to  comply  with  our  engagements."  "Without 
those  temporary'  aids,"  they  continued,  "the  work  must  . . . have  been 
discontinued.  Similarly,  the  company  sought  an  advance  of  $1500  in  1796 
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to  supply  "the  immediate  wants  of  the  Company,"  and  borrowed  a similar 
amount  in  1798.  By  1802  the  company  was  soliciting  credit  from  District  of 
Columbia  banks  on  an  annual  basis.  From  the  Bank  of  Alexandria  alone 
the  company  requested  a $5,000  allowance  in  1802,  an  unspecified  sum  in 
1803,  $10,500  in  1804,  and  $15,000  in  1805.“ 

The  Little  River  Turnpike  Company,  which  began  building  a turnpike 
road  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1802,  also  received  advances  from  the 
Bank  of  Alexandria.  In  1804  the  directors  of  the  company  decided  to  seek 
from  the  bank  "such  . . . Sums  of  Money  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
making  the  Turnpike  road."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  in 
December  the  directors  noted  that  they  owed  the  Bank  of  Alexandria 
$4,248.98.  Such  lending  became  a regular  feature  of  the  company's 
financial  operations.  Between  1812  and  1817  treasurer  Jonah  Thompson 
reported  that  the  company  borrowed  $14,621  from  area  banks.16 

Loans  to  internal  improvement  companies  became,  though  they  were 
not  initially,  long-term  accommodations;  when  the  debt  became  due,  the 
bank  directors  simply  turned  it  over  for  another  sixty  or  ninety  days.  When 
the  Potomac  Company  collapsed  in  1826,  for  example,  it  owed  $101,192.88 
to  District  of  Columbia  banks,  more  than  half  of  which  had  been  contracted 
between  1803  and  1816.  Exactly  how  much  money  the  Bank  of  Alexandria 
had  tied  up  in  long-term  loans  to  the  Potomac  and  Little  River  Companies 
can  not  be  determined,  but  the  amount  must  have  been  significant.  A pro- 


bank  petition  to  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1805  reported  that  the  bank  had 
expended  "vast  sums"  on  the  "Potomac  company"  and  other  public  works. 
These  "various  applications,"  they  stated,  "had  swallowed  up  the  capital  of 
the  Bank  ...  for  some  time  past,  or  left  a surplus,  if  any,  very  inadequate  to 
the  object  of  purchasing  country  produce."  In  northern  Virginia,  then, 
planters  interested  only  in  capital  for  land  and  slaves  did  not  control  the 
banks.  Instead,  a significant  portion  of  the  banking  capital  was  invested  in 
projects  designed  to  foster  economic  development,  even  if  this  resulted  in  a 
shortage  of  "agricultural  capital."” 

Nonetheless,  the  bank's  loan  practices  and  the  question  of  access  to 
credit  aroused  considerable  controversy  in  northern  Virginia.  The  first  sign 
of  conflict  appeared  in  the  January  1798  election  of  bank  directors.  Prior  to 
1798  such  elections  had  been  conducted  quietly,  the  new  management 
announced  in  the  local  newspaper  after  the  stockholders  had  voted.  In 
contrast,  in  the  days  preceding  the  1798  election  six  different  writers  offered 
prospective  slates  of  candidates  to  the  local  newspapers.  At  base,  the 
controversy  concerned  access  to  loans.  According  to  one  writer,  the  bank 
directors  had  practiced  favoritism  in  their  provision  of  credit.  "(T]he 
present  directors,"  he  wrote,  "are  loudly  complained  of  because  some 
stockholders  procured  "large  accommodations  at  [the]  Bank,  whilst  others 
holding  an  equal  number  of  shares  are  not  assisted  with  a single  farthing, 
though  they  have  frequently  applyed,  & with  unexceptional  endorsers."  The 


directors'  "partiality"  had  two  causes.  Lacking  independence  in  "their 
circumstances,"  they  were  compelled  to  extend  "many  discounts"  to 
"themselves,  and  their  friends."  Equally  dangerous,  they  were  not 
"independent"  in  "principles";  rather,  "party"  convictions  motivated  then- 
loan  policies.  Federalists  countered  by  complaining  that  those  who  proposed 
changes  were  "brothers  in  party,"  fixated  on  benefiting  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  bank.” 

In  light  of  the  deepening  clash  between  Federalists  and  Republicans 
in  the  late  1790s--a  dispute  which  dominated  northern  Virginia's  political 
life — it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  an  institution  proposed 
and  largely  directed  by  Federalists,  became  a subject  of  political  debate. 
However,  local  Republicans  did  not  attack  the  bank  on  ideological  grounds; 
they  had  more  practical  concerns.  Rather  than  trying  to  dismantle  the 
bank  local  Republicans  attempted  to  gain  greater  control  of  the  institution 
in  order  to  acquire  access  to  its  capital  resources. 10  As  historian  Naomi 
Lamoureaux  has  argued,  "insider  trading"-providing  accommodations  to 
political  allies  and  business  associatcs»was  a common  practice  in  all  of 
early  America's  banks.  In  1798  northern  Virginia's  Republicans  tried  to 
increase  their  own  access  to  the  region's  banking  capital  by  electing  political 
allies  to  the  board  of  directors,  becoming  "insiders"  themselves/0 

Their  efforts  failed.  The  Federalist  candidates  achieved  far  greater 
success  in  the  1798  election  than  those  who  proposed  wholesale  changes  in 
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the  bank's  management.  Of  the  nine  directors  elected  on  January  15  all  but 
one  was  suggested  by  Federalist  supporters.  The  board  meeting  of  January 
16  completed  the  Federalist  victory.  The  directors  appointed  William 
Herbert  president  and  selected  George  Gilpin  as  his  replacement  on  the 
board.  The  entire  Federalist  ticket  now  sat  as  directors,  while  only  five 
persons  on  the  Republican  slate  were  chosen.  Investors  in  the  bank, 
apparently  fearing  a more  lenient  loan  policy,  avoided  candidates  who  might 
weaken  the  bank's  credit -worthiness.  As  one  correspondent  argued,  most 
stockholders  believed  "the  business  of  the  Bank  has  been  WELL  conducted.” 
"The  illiberal  clamours  . . . about  the  management  of  the  Bank,"  he 
concluded,  "are  happily  subsided,  at  least  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
community."'" 

For  the  moment  he  was  right,  but  the  "illiberal  clamours"  did  not 
disappear  entirely.  In  March  "Milo"— taking  a page  from  John  Taylor's 
work -contended  that  the  bank  was  unconstitutional  because  it  awarded 
"exclusive  privileges"  to  a few  "at  the  expense  of  the  community."  Most 
disturbing  to  Milo  was  the  section  of  the  bank's  charter  which  granted  it 
summary  powers  to  collect  debt,  a right  which  no  American  citizen 
possessed.52  Milo  wrote  with  passion,  but  his  work  prompted  no  reaction, 
either  pro  or  con.  Bank  supporters  had  rarely  tried  to  justify  the  bank  on 
ideological  grounds  and  did  not  begin  to  do  so  now.  More  important,  the 
bank's  detractors  were  beginning  to  discard  ideological  attacks  in  preference 
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to  pragmatic  arguments.  Rebuffed  in  their  attempt  to  gain  access  to  the 
bank's  credit,  anti-bank  forces  contended  that  the  bank  had  failed  to 
generate  sustained  economic  growth. 

In  1799  they  had  an  opportunity  to  argue  their  case.  That  year  the 
directors  petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature  to  renew  the  bank's  charter. 
Though  the  charter  was  not  due  to  expire  until  1803  the  directors  sought 
legal  protection  for  the  bank  before  Alexandria  became  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1800  and  jurisdiction  shifted  to  Congress.  In  their  petition 
requesting  a charter  extension  of  twenty  years,  the  directors  emphasized  the 
"Credit  of  the  Bank”  and  the  "great  benefits  which  have  resulted  to  the 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  the  State"  because  of  it.ss  Opponents 
responded  in  kind.  Admitting  that  a "well  constituted  Bank"  aided  "the 
commerce"  of  port  towns,  “An  Alexandrian"  argued  that  as  presently  run  the 
bank  was  "materially  instrumental  in  producing  an  interruption  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  our  town."  In  a counter-petition  opponents  of  the 
bank's  management  asked  that  a new  charter  enlarge  the  number  of 
directors  to  fifteen  and  stipulate  that  one-third  of  the  board  be  ineligible  for 
re-election  each  year.  The  petitioners  explained  that  under  its  present 
administration  "the  funds  of  the  Bank  have  . . . become  a monopoly  to  the 
Directors  and  their  friends,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  many  other  useful  and 
Industrious  Citizens."  Ensuring  a regular  rotation  of  directors,  the 
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petitioners  argued,  would  "prevent  future  abuses,”  and  "diffuse  more 
generally  the  benefits  of  the  bank."1* 

Without  a unified  voice  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  the  measure  to  renew 
the  charter  failed  by  three  votes  in  the  Virginia  legislature.  But  the  bank 
directors  were  not  about  to  give  up  so  easily.  The  following  year  they 
forwarded  another  petition  to  the  assembly  requesting  that  the  charter  be 
extended  for  ten  years.  Once  again,  they  emphasized  the  benefits  of  the 
bank  both  for  the  town  and  the  region's  farmers.  The  petition  also  held  out 
the  bogeyman  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  directors  argued  that 
if  the  charter  of  the  Alexandria  bank  were  not  renewed,  a branch  of  the 
BUS  "will  be  established  in  Alexandria."  Local  residents,  the  petitioners 
argued,  would  exercise  little  control  over  the  such  a bank  because  they  did 
not  elect  the  directors.  Nor  would  the  profits  of  the  bank  accrue  locally; 
instead,  they  would  "be  enjoyed  by  the  Citizens  of  other  States  & 

Foreigners"  who  owned  BUS  stock.  Despite  an  initial  rejection  of  this 
scaled-back  proposal,  the  Virginia  assembly  eventually  passed  the  measure 
by  a slim  majority  of  two,  extending  the  bank's  charter  until  March  4, 

1811“ 

With  the  charter  secured,  the  bank  supporters  publicly  celebrated 
their  victory  and  the  directors  reopened  the  sale  for  the  bank's  unsubscribed 
stocks.  By  mid-1801  the  bank's  capital  stood  at  a full  $500,000  and  the 
town's  credit  needs  were  temporarily  satisfied.66  Nonetheless,  within  a few 
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years  demands  for  an  enlarged  banking  capital  were  heard  again.  The 
character  of  the  debate,  however,  had  changed.  Ideological  opposition  to 
banka  largely  disappeared,  as  did  attacks  on  the  management  of  the  Bank 
of  Alexandria.  Instead,  those  who  lacked  access  to  bank  credit  decided  to 
establish  their  own  institutions.  This  new  approach  reflected  a growing 
acceptance  of  banks  and  banking.  As  increasing  numbers  of  northern 
Virginians  realized  the  key  role  banks  played  in  economic  development,  they 
pressed  for  the  creation  of  banks  from  which  they  could  benefit.  In  effect, 
the  region  followed  the  example  of  the  northern  commercial  centers  and 
democratized  access  to  banking  capital.  As  Alexandria's  Republican 
newspaper  contended,  when  banks  are  few  or  possess  "limited  capitals"  they 
become  "dangerous  engines  of  political  or  personal  favour.”  In  contrast, 
many  banks  with  more  "extensive  capitals  preclude  monopoly  or  favoritism" 
and  "greatly  increase"  the  "active  resources  of  the  nation."5’ 

The  growth  in  pro-banking  sentiment  reached  a critical  mass  in  1804. 
In  January  the  Republican  newspaper  reprinted  an  article  from 
Philadelphia  which  reported  that  of  America's  fifty-two  banks  only  thirteen 
lay  "South  of  Philadelphia."  Having  no  explanations  for  these  findings,  the 
writer  could  only  conclude  by  asking  "what  is  the  relative  operation,  cause 
and  effect  of  these  remarkable"  facts?  Northern  Virginians  must  have 
asked  themselves  the  same  question,  for  by  July  two  different  campaigns 
were  under  way  to  establish  new  banks  in  Alexandria,58 
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In  early  1804  the  Virginia  legislature  incorporated  the  Bank  of 
Virginia  in  Richmond  with  a capital  of  $1.5  million.  The  charter  also 
directed  the  bank's  officers  to  establish  branches  of  "discount  and  deposit"  in 
Norfolk.  Fredericksburg,  and  Petersburg.5”  The  creation  of  the  new  bank 
was  watched  closely  in  Alexandria,  particularly  by  Republicans.  Local 
newspapers  reprinted  the  charter  of  the  bank  and  reported  each  stage  in  its 
organization.  One  correspondent  even  predicted  (no  doubt  to  the  chagrin  of 
Alexandria's  merchants)  that  Richmond's  importance  as  a commercial  center 
could  only  grow  now  that  it  had  a bank.  But  while  some  of  Alexandria's 
residents  perceived  in  the  Bank  of  Virginia  a threat,  others,  particularly 
Republicans  unable  to  gain  access  to  the  Bank  of  Alexandria's  credit,  saw 
an  opportunity  to  expand  the  region's  bank  capital.  In  July  a public  notice 
announced  the  intention  of  local  residents  to  petition  the  Virginia  assembly 
to  establish  a branch  of  the  Virginia  bank  "contiguous"  to  Alexandria.60 

Meeting  in  late  July  and  early  August,  two  months  before  the  Bank 
of  Virginia  opened  for  business,  the  branch  bank  advocates  prepared  a 
lengthy  petition  for  the  assembly.  The  counties  of  northern  Virginia  and 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  the  petitioners  argued,  shared  "essential  and 
reciprocal  interests"  despite  lying  in  different  political  jurisdictions. 
Alexandria,  they  noted,  provided  the  region's  farmers  "a  market . - , 
peculiarly  suitable  to  their  purposes."  Still,  the  growth  of  the  town's  trade- 
in  recent  years-the  petitioners  claimed  that  Alexandria  inspected  one-fifth 
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of  all  flour  exported  from  the  United  States-had  "for  some  time  urgently 
required  a much  larger  banking  capital.”  Like  the  Bank  of  Columbia's 
Samuel  Blodget,  who  argued  that  every  "town  of  7 or  8,000  inhabitants" 
should  have  "a  banking  capital  of  a million  dollars  divided  into  two  parts," 
the  petitioners  urged  that  the  bank  capital  of  the  town  be  "at  least  double 
that  of  the  Bank  of  Alexandria."  A new  branch  of  the  Virginia  bank,  they 
concluded,  provided  a perfect  opportunity  to  furnish  the  deficiency  and  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  state.  The 
Virginia  assembly,  however,  paid  greater  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
investors  in  the  bank.  Two  weeks  before  the  vote  on  the  Fairfax  County 
branch  the  bank's  stockholders  had  "resolved  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
extend  the  Bank  farther  at  this  time."  The  legislature  postponed  their 
decision.61 

Undaunted,  supporters  of  a branch  bank  marshaled  their  forces  once 
more  in  1805.  At  a public  meeting  in  August  advocates  of  the  branch  bank 
composed  another  petition  to  be  forwarded  to  the  assembly.  They  also 
transmitted  the  appeal  to  neighboring  counties  whose  farmers  and  planters 
marketed  their  produce  in  Alexandria.  In  an  attached  letter,  the  bank 
proponents  emphasized  the  benefits  which  a branch  outside  Alexandria 
would  bring  to  the  "agriculturalist."  Not  only  would  the  farmer  enjoy 
"higher  prices,  & more  certain  & ready  sales,”  they  insisted,  but  a greater 
supply  of  "commercial  capital"  would  ensure  that  imported  goods  could  be 


purchased  "on  much  lower  and  easier  terms.”62  This  latter  point  was  of  no 
small  concern.  Imported  items  consistently  cost  more  in  Alexandria  than  in 
the  northern  towns,  encouraging  Virginians  who  could  to  purchase  goods 
elsewhere.63  The  message  found  a receptive  audience,  and  eight  of  the 
surrounding  counties  sent  petitions  to  accompany  the  Fairfax  entreaty.  The 
assembly,  however,  was  still  guided  by  the  conservative  management  of  the 
Bank  of  Virginia  and  rejected  the  petitions.66 

Not  everyone  in  Alexandria  bemoaned  the  legislature's  decision. 

While  the  town's  Republicans  actively  campaigned  for  a branch  of  the  state 
bank,  Federalists  had  gone  ahead  and  established  a private  institution,  the 
Bank  of  Potomac.  Backers  of  the  bank  boasted  that  in  contrast  to  the 
"democratic"  bank  of  Virginia  their  "completely  federal"  institution  was  "set 
up  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthiest 
inhabitants"  of  the  town  and  could  "not  fail  of  success."  Nonetheless,  the 
bank  had  to  survive  a storm  of  criticism,  much  of  it  politically  driven.66 

The  Bank  of  Potomac  project  began  in  July  1804.  A public  notice 
announced  a meeting  of  "merchants  and  others  concerned"  in  the  creation  of 
a new  "Association  bank."  Two  weeks  later,  hoping  to  attract  the  broadest 
interest  possible,  the  projectors  of  the  new  bank  published  the  "Articles  and 
Association  of  the  Bank  of  Potomac"  in  full-page  advertisements  in  both  the 
town's  newspapers.  According  to  the  articles  the  new  bank  would  follow  the 
practices  and  principles  established  by  commercial  banks  throughout  the 


country.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  set  at  $500,000  and  shares  would  be 
sold  beginning  September  5,  1804.  In  contrast  to  the  Bank  of  Alexandria, 
however,  the  bank's  capital  was  divided  into  $100  shares;  the  sponsors 
hoped  the  lower  value  of  the  stocks  would  attract  a wider  range  of  investors. 
Each  year  the  stockholders  would  elect  twelve  directors,  out  of  whose 
number  would  be  chosen  a president.  The  board  of  directors  would  pay 
dividends  half-yearly  and  were  empowered  to  establish  all  by-laws  and 
regulations  of  the  bank.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  articles  placed  few 
restrictions  on  the  bank’s  managers.  The  bank  could  not  hold  property 
unless  it  was  "mortgaged  to  the  Company,  by  way  of  security"  or  was 
necessary  for  the  "convenient  transaction  of  business."  In  addition,  the 
directors  were  held  liable  for  any  dividends  declared  that  exceeded  the  “net 
profits”  of  the  company  and  "impair[ed]  the  capital  stock."64 

If  all  these  measures  sounded  familiar,  the  Bank  of  Potomac 
remained  novel  in  one  particular.  Unlike  the  Banks  of  Alexandria  and 
Virginia,  the  Potomac  bank  lacked  a government  charter  of  incorporation. 
Instead,  it  was  a "limited  copartnership"  projected  to  "continue  for  the  term 
of  twenty-one  years.”  Lacking  corporate  status,  the  bank's  stockholders  and 
directors  feared  they  would  become  personally  liable  for  any  debts  the  bank 
incurred.  Thus,  they  included  within  the  articles  of  association  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  members'  limited  liability.  "The  jointstock  or  property”  of 
the  company,  the  articles  declared,  "shall  alone  be  responsible  for  the  debts 
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and  engagements  of  the  said  company,"  and  no  creditor  of  the  bank  "shall 
on  any  pretence  whatever  have  recourse  against  the  separate  property  of 
any  present  or  future  member."  In  addition,  the  articles  stipulated  that 
"every  bond,  bill,  note”  the  bank  issued  "shall  specially  declare  . . . that 
payment  shall  be  made  out  of  the  joint  funds  of  the  Bank  of  Potomac."  A 
similar  notice  was  to  be  placed  in  the  bank  book  of  every  depositor.6’ 

With  this  statement  the  bank's  organizers  were  moving  into 
uncertain  terrain.  As  Edwin  Perkins  has  noted,  most  early  bank  charters 
made  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  personal  liability  of  stockholders  not 
involved  in  the  management  of  the  bank.  The  extent  of  shareholders' 
liability  in  chartered  banks  remained  uncertain  in  American  law  until  the 
Massachusetts  court  decided  in  1819  that  shareholders  were  not  responsible 
beyond  the  amount  of  their  investment.66  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
Alexandria,  which  included  a specific  statement  of  limited  liability,  was 
exceptional-but  it  was  this  charter  with  which  the  founders  of  the  Potomac 
bank  were  most  familiar.  Thus,  they  erected  a contrivance  to  shield  the 
personal  assets  of  the  bank's  shareholders  similar  to  the  legal  protection 
included  in  the  Alexandria  bank  charter.  Whether  such  measures  were 
legally  enforceable  was  another  question.66 

Certainly,  opponents  of  the  bank  disparaged  the  credibility  and 
legality  of  the  articles  of  association.  Just  days  before  the  shares  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  public,  "N.P."  launched  a broad  attack  on  the  Potomac  bank. 
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N.P.  claimed  that  the  bank  would  effectively  weaken  existing  banks  and 
reduce  their  ability  to  offer  accommodations.  The  new  bank  would  draw  "no 
additional  specie  . . . into  action,"  but  would  only  “divide  with  the  banks 
previously  established  the  . . . specie  before  placed  in  their  vaults."  The 
bank's  note  issues  might  increase  the  circulating  currency,  but  without 
adequate  specie  backing  they  represented  a precarious  "artificial  capital" 
that  would  produce  nothing  but  "incalculable  mischiefs"  for  the  entire 
business  community.  Equally  disturbing,  the  bank's  location  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  gave  it  little  possibility  of  ever  obtaining  a charter  from 
either  Congress  or  Virginia.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sates 
prohibited  Congress  from  incorporating  any  new  banks  during  the  life  of 
that  institution,  while  Virginia's  jurisdiction  over  the  district  had  ended  in 
1801. 


Most  disturbing  to  N.P.,  however,  was  the  attempt  by  the  bank's 
architects  to  alter  or  evade  existing  laws.  In  trying  to  protect  the  personal 
assets  of  the  stockholders  the  "articles  of  copartnership"  "subvert  the  . . . 
law  of  the  land  that  a partner  in  the  profits  of  any  trading  company  , . . 
shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  whole  fortune  if  the  company  become 
insolvent."  The  creators  of  the  bank,  he  concluded,  "have  attempted  to 
annex"  to  their  "partnership,  a quality  which  would  transmute  it  into  an 
incorporated  company."  And  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  bank's  operations 


would  directly  violate  existing  Virginia  law  which  prohibited  the  circulation 
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of  private  bank  notes  within  the  state.  The  bank's  creators  wanted  to 
increase  the  town's  banking  capital  in  order  to  enlarge  trade  with  northern 
Virginia's  farmers.  But  the  Virginia  law  meant  that  "a  bank  note  can't  pass 
the  threshold  of  the  bank  door  without  meeting"  the  state's  "prohibition."10 

The  bank  also  had  its  defenders.  Responding  to  N.P.,  "Mercator" 
argued  that  unincorporated  banks  violated  no  existing  laws.  "Numerous 
banks,”  Mercator  noted,  operated  without  charters  "to  the  northward  and 
eastward  of  us,"  while  in  the  District  of  Columbia  "no  legislative  authority 
competent  to  incorporate  a banking  company"  existed  during  the  life  of  the 
present  charter  of  the  BUS.  Considering  the  uncertain  privileges  accorded 
by  incorporation,  Mercator  concluded  that  "a  charter  can  be  considered  as  of 
little  value  to  a banking  company."  As  for  the  Virginia  law  against  private 
bank  notes,  Mercator  noted  that  it  prohibited  only  the  circulation  of  notes 
"payable  to  the  bearer."  Potomac  bank  notes,  in  contrast,  would  be  made 
"payable  to  the  order  of  the  Teller."  This,  of  course,  was  little  more  than 
legal  sophistry;  whether  payable  to  the  teller  or  the  bearer  the  bank's  notes 
were  still  a private  issue  intended  to  pass  as  cash.  Still,  Mercator  affirmed 
(and  here  he  no  doubt  told  the  truth)  that  "the  ablest  lawyers"  shared  his 
interpretation  of  the  law.71 

Realizing  the  weakness  of  his  legal  arguments,  Mercator  expended 
his  greatest  efforts  demonstrating  that  the  growth  of  Alexandria's  commerce 
in  the  previous  decade  required  an  enlarged  banking  capital,  whether 
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supplied  by  the  Potomac  bank,  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  or  both. 
The  value  the  town’s  exports  in  the  previous  year,  he  noted,  amounted  to 
over  $1.2  million.  In  such  circumstances  there  could  be  little  doubt  “that 
the  commerce  of  the  town  will  require  the  aid,  and  afford  full  employment 
for  all  the  capital  of  both  establishments."  Indeed,  "common  sense"  dictated 
that  any  addition  to  the  town's  banking  capital  could  only  bring  greater 
prosperity.  For  Mercator,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  bank  depended  not  on 
the  legal  structures  which  supported  it,  but  rather  upon  the  prosperity  and 
productive  wealth  of  the  region  and  the  town.72 

Apparently,  many  residents  of  Alexandria  agreed.  On  September  7 
the  shares  of  the  bank  went  on  sale;  within  twenty-four  hours  the  entire 
subscription  had  been  filled.  A week  later  the  shareholders  elected  the  first 
board  of  directors  and  on  December  4 the  bank  opened  for  business.  Like 
the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  the  Potomac  bank  was  successful  from  its  earliest 
days.  On  May  8,  1805,  just  a month  after  the  bank's  shareholders  had  paid 
their  subscriptions  in  full,  the  directors  declared  the  bank's  first  dividend  of 
$1  per  share.  Over  the  next  five  years  the  bank's  dividends  averaged  7 
percent  per  year.  As  a congressional  report  concluded  in  1810,  such  healthy 
returns  betokened  a bank  that  "has  established  a solid  credit,"  and  whose 
"operations  have  been  prudently  conducted."’" 

Still,  without  a charter  the  bank  remained  vulnerable  to  its  political 
enemies.  Just  how  vuinerable  became  clear  in  late  1804  when  the  Virginia 


assembly  passed  another  law  outlawing  the  circulation  of  private  bank  notes 
within  the  state.  Designed  to  close  the  loophole  in  the  1785  law,  the  new 
legislation  prohibited  the  circulation  of  private  notes  or  bills  issued  by  any 
unchartered  banking  company  "whether  payable  to  bearer  or  any  other 
person."  The  bank's  supporters  in  the  Virginia  house  put  up  a valiant  effort 
to  undermine  the  legislation.  They  first  called  for  a postponement  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  When  this  tactic  failed,  they  submitted  an 
amendment  exempting  the  Bank  of  Potomac  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

To  make  the  amendment  more  palatable  bank  partisans  also  proposed  that 
the  bank  be  moved  to  the  West  End  of  Alexandria,  that  one-quarter  of  the 
capital  stock  be  loaned  to  the  state  treasurer  without  interest,  and  that  the 
state  be  given  a voice  in  the  election  of  bank  directors.  If  accepted,  these 
amendments  would  have  sabotaged  the  campaign  for  a branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Virginia  in  Fairfax  County  and  furnished  the  Potomac  bank  with  a secure 
legal  foundation.  The  Virginia  assembly,  however,  remained  unswayed  by 
the  incentives;  the  unamended  act  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.’* 
Undeterred,  supporters  of  the  Potomac  bank  renewed  their  campaign 
to  amend  the  act  the  following  session.  The  legislature  received  identical 
pro-bank  petitions  from  seven  northern  Virginia  counties.  The  petitioners 
explained  that  the  Bank  of  Alexandria's  capital  was  entirely  expended  in 
various  long-term  investments  designed  to  stimulate  the  regional  economy. 
Consequently,  the  town's  merchants  lacked  cash  to  purchase  the  country 


produce  shipped  to  the  town.  It  was  to  fill  this  need  that  the  town's 
merchants  had  established  the  Bank  of  Potomac.  However,  the  law 
prohibiting  the  circulation  of  private  bank  notes,  the  petitioners  lamented, 
has  struck  "a  deadly  blow  at  the  only  possible  source”  of  banking  capital  for 
the  region  and  destroyed  "the  individual  prospects  of  many  who  . . . had 
ventured  in  the  Potomac  Bank."75 

In  addition,  the  directors  of  the  Potomac  bank  petitioned  the  House  of 
Delegates  directly.  The  recent  law  which  prohibited  the  circulation  of 
private  bank  notes  in  Virginia,  they  explained,  has  "circumscribed"  "the 
utility"  of  the  bank  "within  narrow  limits."  Not  wishing  to  violate  the  law 
and  hoping  to  use  the  bank's  capital  to  aid  the  formers  of  northern  Virginia, 
the  directors  requested  that  the  state  issue  a charter  of  incorporation  for  the 
bank  "on  condition  of  their  establishing  themselves  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia  and  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Alexandria."  The  directors  added 
that  they  would  "cheerfully  concur  in  any  augmentation"  of  the  bank's 
capital  so  that  “the  citizens  of  Virginia  may  have  an  opportunity  to  possess 
themselves  of  an  interest  in  the  establishment."75 

Once  more,  however,  the  Virginia  assembly  rejected  the  proposals  of 
the  bank's  advocates.  The  petitions  requesting  an  amendment  in  the  bank 
note  law  did  not  even  make  it  out  of  the  committee  asked  to  consider  them. 
After  numerous  delays  and  a lengthy  debate  the  house  also  refused  to  take 
action  on  the  bank's  petition.  It  did  not  matter.  The  Bank  of  Potomac 
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operated  successfully  despite  the  state's  restriction,  filling  a genuine 
economic  need  in  the  region.  As  Leven  Powell,  a Loudoun  County  planter, 
noted  in  early  1805  the  assembly  "can  lay  a penalty  on  any  person  who 
shall  receive  or  pass"  the  bank's  notes,  but  the  "bank  will  do  as  well  as  any 
other  bank  if ...  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  agricultural  [interest]  that  the 
mercantile  capital  should  be  as  large  as  Possible."77 

Both  of  Alexandria's  banks  operated  profitably  after  1805,  with  the 
Bank  of  Potomac  conducting  business  without  a charter  until  1811.  In  early 
1810,  with  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  about  to  expire, 
both  banks  petitioned  the  federal  government  for  acts  of  incorporation.  The 
House  committee  responsible  for  the  District  of  Columbia  recommended  in 
1810  and  again  in  1811  that  both  banks  receive  federal  charters,  and 
Congress  obliged  on  February  15,  1811.7*  However,  the  calls  for  an 
expanded  bank  capital  did  not  end.  Over  the  next  decade  five  new  banks 
would  be  established  in  Alexandria,  expanding  the  town's  banking  capital 
from  $1,000,000  to  just  under  $2.2  million  in  1820.  Equally  notable,  the 
price  of  shares  for  these  banks  dropped  dramatically.  All  of  the  new  banks 
charged  $50  per  share  or  less,  with  the  Mechanics  Bank  of  Alexandria, 
established  in  1812,  dividing  its  capital  into  $10  shares.  The  new  banks 
enabled  persons  of  modest  income  to  profit  from  bank  dividends,  and 
ensured  the  spread  of  credit  beyond  the  mercantile  elite.  In  northern 
Virginia  the  progressive  expansion  of  access  to  banking  capital-in  short,  the 


democratization  of  banking-began  with  the  banks  of  Alexandria  and 
Potomac  and  reached  its  culmination  with  these  later  banks.™ 

Like  the  agrarian  Republicans  of  the  1790s,  nineteenth-century  critics 
disparaged  the  "bank  mania"  which  seized  the  nation.  Certainly,  the 
instability  of  many  of  the  new  institutions  gave  them  much  to  condemn.  A 
number  of  Alexandria's  banks,  for  example,  would  fail  in  the  1820s  and 
1830s  (the  Bank  of  Alexandria  closed  its  doors  in  1834  while  the  Potomac 
bank  amalgamated  with  the  Farmer's  Bank  of  Virginia  in  1847).“  Still,  the 
continuing  demand  for  banking  capital  revealed  that  most  residents  of 
northern  Virginia  had  fully  accepted  banks  as  an  essential  component  of 
economic  life  by  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  did  so 
because  the  region's  early  banks  played  a key  role  in  fostering  economic 
development  through  their  increasing  readiness  to  advance  long-term 
accommodations  to  local  entrepreneurs.  Though  banks  continued  to 
advance  heavily  to  merchants,  a significant  proportion  of  the  banking 
capital— as  much  as  50  percent-was  advanced  to  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
internal  improvement  companies.  No  wonder  the  region's  inhabitants 
continually  pressed  for  an  expansion  of  the  banking  capital.  As  William 
Fitzhugh,  sponsor  and  early  director  of  the  Bank  of  Potomac,  noted  in  1804, 
the  bank  is  an  "establishment . . . productive  of  incalculable  benefits.”51 
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Virginia  Historical  Society.  Richmond,  Virginia  (hereafter  VHS);  Alexandria 
Advertiser  and  Commercial  Intelligencer.  January  23,  1803. 


Banking  in  D.C..  159.  Four  of  the  women  identified  as  previous  owners  of 
Robert  Beverley's  shares  (Letitia  Kennedy,  Margaret  Magruder,  Eleanor 
and  Mary  Thomas)  probably  fall  into  the  category  of  widows;  see, 
Alexandria  Bank  Shares,  Herbert  Family  Papers,  VHS.  "Philanthropy." 
Alexandria  Expositor.  May  10,  1805. 


31.  Of  the  sixty-five  previous  owners  of  Beverley's  shares,  twenty-nine 
(or  45  percent)  were  merchants  (Charles  Bennett,  George  Clementson, 
Jonathan  Darby,  James  Deneale,  John  Dunlap,  David  Easton,  John  Ford, 
John  Gill,  Robert  Hamilton,  Robert  B,  Jamieson.  John  Janney,  Philip 
Magruder,  John  Mandeville,  James  Miller,  John  Norwood,  Robert  Patton, 
Thomas  Patton,  Charles  Scott,  William  Smith,  James  Sommerville,  George 
Stovin[g],  John  D.  Sutton,  George  Taylor,  John  Tayloe,  John  Thomas,  John 
Vowell,  Thomas  Vowell,  Josiah  Watson,  William  Wilson,  and  Charles 
Young);  ten  (or  15  percent)  were  professionals  (James  Kennedy  and  E.C. 
Dick  [doctors],  George  Deneale,  P.R.  Fendall  and  Richard  M.  Scott 
[lawyers],  Thomas  Davis  and  James  Muir  [clergymen],  Jesse  Simms,  A.J. 
Thomas  and  John  Wise  [tavernkeepers]);  nine  (or  14  pei-cent)  were  planters 
(Francis  Corbin,  William  Holburn,  Henry  Lee,  Richard  Bland  Lee, 
Theodorick  Lee,  Charles  Little,  William  Mitchell,  William  Montgomery, 
Leven  Powell);  and  three  (or  5 percent)  were  artisans  (James  Irvin 
[ropcmaker],  Andrew  Jamieson  [baker],  and  Mordecai  Miller  [silversmith]). 
The  occupations  of  fourteen  (or  22  percent)  could  not  be  positively  identified 
(Walter  Chandler,  James  Dermot,  Letitia  Kennedy,  Margaret  Magruder, 
Francis  Newman,  William  Osburn,  William  Peale,  Henry  Rise.  Alexander 
Sampson,  Thomas  Snowden,  Craven  Payton  Thomas,  Eleanor  Thomas, 

Mary  Thomas,  and  John  R.  Wheaton).  See,  Alexandria  Bank  Stock,  Herbert 

103,  105-106,  119,  123,  135-136,  144-145,  160,  180-181,  226,  232,  233,  235, 
249,  270,  279,  313,  314-315,  335-336,  350;  2;  9,  24,  96,  104,  106,  122-123, 
138,  157-158,  163,  173,  174,  181-182,  209-210,  235-236,  263;  and  Netti 
Schreiner-Yantis  and  Florene  Speakman  Love,  eds.,  The  1787  Census  of 
Virginia  ■ . .,  3 Volumes  (Springfield,  VA:  Genealogical  Books  in  Print, 

1,  902,  1245,  1419.  Four  other  stockholders  can  be 


1987),  2: 


identified  from  newspaper  advertisements,  three  of  whom  were  merchants 

February  27,  1801  (J.  Fitzgerald,  merchant,  five  shares);  Alexandria  Daily 
Advertiser.  January  10  (William  Triplett,  Fairfax  Co.  planter,  three  shares), 
March  10  (William  Herbert,  banker,  fifteen  shares),  and  April  17,  1804 
(George  Gilpin,  merchant,  two  shares). 

ibid..  January  21,  1800;  "Incorporated  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  February  22,  1814,  American  State  Pauers. 
Documents.  Legislative  and  Executive,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
Class  3:  Finance.  1789-1828.  5 Volumes  (Washington,  D.C.:  Gales  and 
Seaton, 1832),  3:  831;  "Stock  Certificates,"  McKnight  Family  Papers,  1768- 
1824,  UVA.  In  1800  the  turnpike  commissioners  for  Fairfax  and  Loudoun 
counties  also  announced  that  they  would  place  their  funds  in  the  Bank  of 

Lee  to  William  Ludwell  Lee,  April  4,  1797,  Edmund  Jennings  Lee  Papers, 
1753-1904,  VHS. 

33.  Columbian  Mirror  and  Alexandria  Gazette.  April  6,  1793;  Lee  to 
Lieutenant-Governor,  September  25,  1794,  Calendar  of  State  Papers.  7: 

325. 

34.  Hammond,  Banks  and  Politics.  86.  On  the  rise  of  Alexandria's 

2,  1795;  J.F.  Mercer  to  Richard  Mercer,  May  9,  1794,  Mercer  Family  Papers, 
1656-1869,  VHS;  "Value  of  Exports  for  Five  Years  Ending  September  30, 
1795,"  American  State  Papers.  Documents.  Legislative  and  Executive,  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  Class  4:  Commerce  and  Navigation.  1789- 
1823.  2 Volumes  (Washington,  D.C.;  Gales  and  Seaton,  1832),  1:  321;  Cole, 
Banking  in  D.C..  8.  The  Maryland  assembly  incorporated  the  Bank  of 
Columbia  in  1794  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000,  though  bank  organizers  sold 
nowhere  near  enough  shares  to  fill  the  entire  capital. 

35.  November  21,  1793,  Alexandria  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  245  individuals,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  identical 
petitions  from  Fairfax  and  Fauquier  counties  (212  signatures). 

36.  November  21,  1795,  Alexandria  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  234  individuals.  Identical  petitions  were  forwarded 
on  the  same  date  from  Loudoun  County  (thirty-two  signatures),  Frederick 
County  (fifty-eight  signatures).  Berkeley  County  (thirty  signatures),  and 
Spotsylvania  County  (unknown  number  of  signatures). 


37.  Samuel  Shepherd,  ed.,  The  Statutes  at  Large 
1792  to  . . ■ 1806.  3 Volumes  (New  York:  AMC  Press  In 
published  Richmond,  1835),  1:  373-374;  Columbian  Mirr 
Gazette.  January  2,  1796;  William  Herbert  to  the  Gover 


e 10  and  July  16. 1801. 
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of  Virginia,  from  . . . 
ic.,  1970;  originally 
rocand.  Alexandria 
rnor.  March  17,  1802, 
kt.ifct  of  Colombia 


41  foV^AtT'rh"  Alexandria  ^azette.Jdav  *2'  {,796'h  h 

pronounced  himself  "a  novice"  in  "this  business  of  borrowing  and 
discounting,"  requested  that  the  bank  renew  his  sixty-day  note  on  the  bank; 
see,  Washington  to  William  Herbert,  September  1,  1799,  Writings  of 
Washington.  37:  351-352,  Hammond  argues  that  by  1800  the  "majority”  of 

matter  of  course,"  though  "bankers  liked  to  pretend  that  they  were  faithful" 
to  the  "tradition  of  short-term  credit";  Banks  and  Politics.  192. 

39.  "Balance  of  Books,  Bank  of  Alexandria,"  January  6.  1796,  January 
9,  1797,  and  March  17,  1802,  Calendar  of  State  Paners.  8:  330,  410,  and  9: 
290. 


40.  William  Hartshorne  to  Jacquelin  Ambler,  July  12,  1793,  Mi.,  6: 
447  (quote);  P.W.  Fendall  to  Governor,  February  18,  1794,  and  J.  Pryor  to 
Governor,  March  3,  1794,  ibid-,  7:  34-35,  60,  see  also  John  Steele  to 
Governor,  June  23,  1795,  ML,  8:  260;  Cole,  Banking  in  D.C..  14;  Alexandi 

The  federal  government  also  deposited  over  $170,000  in  public  funds  in  th 
Bank  of  the  Alexandria  between  1804  and  1806;  see,  Albert  Gallatin,  4 

afJ.hejr.reasury,  Transmitting  a Staten 


‘-mqun.t_qLDep.Qsit8_of_t he.  Pub) ic  Money 


_ (Washington:  A.  & G.  Ws 

John  B.  Lcgler,  and  John  J.  Wallis,  "Banl 
New  Republic:  The  United  States,  1790-1860,”  Journal  of  Econc 
47  (June  1987),  391-403. 


?s  and  Other 


dso,  Richard  Sylla, 


41.  Alexandria  Advertiser.  August  2,  1797;  Alexandria  Advertiser  and 
Commercial  Intelligencer.  September  12,  1801.  For  other  examples  in 
which  both  farm  land  and  Alexandria  town  lots  were  sold  on  credit  for  bank 
notes  see,  Alexandria  Advertiser.  September  8,  1797;  Columbian  Mirror  and 
Alexandria  Gazette.  May  5,  1798;  Times:  and  District  of  Columbia  Daily 
Vlv-  hi-  r.  July  :::t.  l.soi.  Alexandria  Adi.-rii— r and  <’  liimcrcial 
Intelligencer.  September  11,  1801,  May  17,  1802,  February  11  and  April  28, 
1803. 


1.  Alexandria  Expositor,  Jar 
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54.  "An  Alexandrian,"  Times,  and  District  of  Columbia  Daily 
Advertiser.  October  4,  1799;  December  19,  1799,  Alexandria  Legislative 
Petitions,  LOV. 

55.  December  16,  1800,  Alexandria  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV; 
Alexandria  . Adyerliger  and  Cotlimcrcia.IJn.tclllgen.ce.r,  January  14  and  26, 
1801;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 

. . . 1800  (Richmond:  Meriwether  Jones,  1800),  27.  41,  58,  60,  70,  71,  72,  75, 

as  the  Bank  of  Alexandria's  charter  expirationda  tlT  because ' the  ^ 
incorporating  act  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  to  terminate  on  that 
date.  After  1800  Alexandria  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  the 
charter  of  the  BUS  stipulated  that  the  federal  government  could  incorporate 
no  other  bank  diming  its  life.  Thus,  if  the  Bank  of  Alexandria  was  to  be 
renewed  by  Congress,  it  could  not  occur  until  1811;  see,  Cole,  Banking  in 
D.C..  22-23. 

56.  ,Ak,xanikifl_Ady-e.rJi.S.er.  an.d.Cornmercial  Intelligencer.  February  5, 
1801;  Times;  and  District  of  Columbia  Daily  Advertiser.  June  10,  1801. 

57.  Riesman,  "Republican  Revisions,"  11-12;  idem..  "Federalist 
Political  Economy,"  156-161;  and  Matson,  "Capitalizing  Hope,”  284; 
Alexandria  Expositor.  August  30,  1804;  see  also,  ibid-  December  6,  1804. 

58.  ibid..  January  23,  1804. 

59.  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Large.  3:  100-108.  This  was  not  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  a bank  in  Richmond.  In  1792  the  Virginia  assembly 
incorporated  the  Bank  of  Richmond  with  a capital  of  $400,000.  However, 

See,  "Legislative  Petition  of  Sundry  Merchants,  Traders,  Farmers,  and 
Other  Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth."  Broadside.  [Richmond],  1792; 

Banking.  24. 


60.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  February  10,  March  10,  and  July  12, 

61.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  July  28,  August  3 and  11  (text  of 
petition),  1804;  Alexandria  Expositor.  July  26,  28,  August  3,  1804,  and 
January  25,  1805;  Samuel  Blodget,  Economica:  A Statistical  Manual  for  the 
United  States  of  America  (Washington:  Printed  for  the  Author,  1806),  161. 
Apparently,  many  northern  Virginians  accepted  the  bank  supporters' 
arguments;  the  Fairfax  petition  was  accompanied  by  petitions  from 
Augusta,  Culpepper,  Fauquier,  Hampshire,  Loudoun,  Prince  William  and 
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Westmoreland  eo 


s,  and  the  town  of  Alexandria;  see,  Journal  of  the 


Samuel  Pleasants,  1804),  13,  15,  27,  63,  64,  96  (the  vote  w 
against  placing  a branch  outside  Alexandria).  See  also,  Timothy  J.  Hills, 
"The  Origins  of  the  West  End  and  the  Little  River  Turnpike:  Urbanization 
and  Economic  Change  in  Northern  Virginia,  1780-1820,”  M.A.  Thesis, 
Washington  State  University,  1993,  68-70. 


62.  Alexandria  Expositor.  August  23  and  September  9,  1805; 
Aleynndna. Rally  Advertiser,  August  2 and  21,  1805;  December  6,  1805, 
Fairfax  County  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV, 

63.  For  example,  when  Elizabeth  Lee  organized  a "Virginia  wedding" 
for  her  daughter,  Portia,  in  1799  she  asked  her  relatives  in  Philadelphia  to 
purchase  many  items,  including  the  fabric  for  the  wedding  dress,  and  the 
"Bereau"  and  "Peanno  Forte"  for  the  dowry.  Lee  assured  her  relatives  that 
"what  ever  is  sent  will  be  just  the  thing,"  but  stressed  her  desire  that  the 
items  be  procured  "whilst"  they  were  "to  be  had  on  good  terms";  see,  Lee  to 
Sarah  Ann  Collins,  January  7,  1799,  Mrs.  Charles  Betty  Moore  Papers, 
1758-1817,  UVA.  Washington  also  purchased  many  goods  in  Philadelphia 
rather  than  Alexandria  in  order  to  save  expenses;  see,  Washington  to  Tobias 
Lear,  October  7,  1791,  Writings  of  Washington.  31;  383-385;  and 
Washington  to  James  Anderson.  February  5,  1797,  ibid..  35:  383-385,  where 
he  wrote:  "Spades,  Shovels,  Scythes,  Nails,  Nail  rods,  Iron  plates  for  the 
mould  boards  of  Ploughs,  Bar  iron,  and  most  other  things  can  be  had  upon 
better  terms  here  [Philadelphia]  than  in  Alexandria." 

64.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  . . . 1805  (Richmond:  Samuel  Pleasants,  1805),  11,  28,  29,  35. 
Fauquier,  Frederick,  Hampshire,  Jefferson,  Loudoun,  Prince  William, 
Stafford  and  Westmoreland  counties  all  sent  petitions.  On  the  conservative 
management  of  the  bank  in  its  early  years  see,  Starnes,  Sixty  Years  of 
Branch  Banking.  37-40. 

65.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  August  17,  1804. 

July  17,  27,  30  (articles  of  the 
£.  July  16,  27,  31,  1804. 

67.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  July  30,  1804;  Alexandria  Expositor. 
July  31,  1804. 

68.  The  question  of  when  limited  liability  was  extended  to  the 
shareholders  of  chattered  banks  remains  unsettled  in  the  historical 
literature.  Hammond,  for  example,  raises  the  issue  only  in  passing. 


association),  1804;  & 


remarking  that  "personal  liability  became  established  only  in  subterranean 
fashion  with  almost  no  formal  advocacy  and  with  very  little  formal 
recognition":  Banks  and  Politics.  654.  Davis  explicitly  states  that  early 
corporations  bestowed  limited  liability  upon  investors,  though  he  remarks 
that  investors  in  the  Bank  of  North  America  remained  uncertain  whether 

Adams  argues  that  the  managers  and  investors  of  private  banks  exercised 
"greater  caution  in  lending"  than  the  directors  of  chartered  institutions 

this  historical  and  historiographical  confusion,  Perkins  concludes  that  most 
early  banks  lacked  "de  jure"  legal  protection  until  the  1820s,  but  ”de  facto, 
American  investors"  were  rarely  "exposed  to  . . . personal  liability."  "In 
practice  . . . few  creditors  of  failed  U.S.  banks  . . . ever  succeeded  in 
recovering  even  a portion  of  their  losses  by  proceeding  against  the  personal 
assets  of  stockholders";  American  Public  Finance.  116-117,  373-376.  See 

Mary  F.  Handlin,  “Origins  of  the  American  Business  Corporation."  Journal 
of  Economic  History  5 (May  1945),  1-23. 

69.  On  shareholder's  limited  liability  in  the  Alexandria  bank  charter, 

70.  National  Intelligencer  and  Washington  Advertiser.  August  24  and 
October  3,  1804.  The  articles  were  reprinted  in  the  Alexandria  Expositor 
August  30  and  October  6,  1804.  The  article  printed  in  October  was  actually 
written  August  29,  but  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer  delayed  its  publication 
because  he  did  not  want  to  unduly  influence  those  considering  subscribing 
to  the  bank. 


71  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser. 

circulation  of  Robert  Morris's  personal 
12:  166-167. 


28,  1804.  The  legislature 


72.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  August  28,  1804.  Samuel  Blodget 
made  a similar  argument  in  defense  of  the  Bank  of  Potomac;  see,  National 
Into  1 hge  nrej_jt  nd  _VYflsMngt.pn_Adyerti9.gr . September  19,  1804.  See  also, 
Riesman,  "Federalist  Political  Economy,"  160-161. 

73.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  September  6,  8,  13,  December  1, 

14,  17,  1804,  March  20,  May  3,  November  8.  1805;  "District  of  Columbia 

were  Jacob  Hoffman,  Elisha  Janney,  Cuthberi  Powell,  John^Udd,'"* 
William  Hartshorne,  James  Patton.  James  H.  Hooe,  Joseph  Riddle,  James 
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Keith,  Jr.,  William  Fitzhugh,  William  Hodgson  and  Robert  Young.  Thomas 
Vowell  served  as  the  first  president.  All  but  William  Fitzhugh  were 
prominent  Alexandria  merchants. 

74.  Shephei-d,  Statutes  at  Large.  3:  122;  Journal  of  the  House.  1B04. 
1805. " 0S'  anuary  25  and  FebrUary  16' 


75.  December  9,  1805,  Fairfax  County  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV. 
The  following  petitions  were  attached  to  the  Fairfax  County  petition; 
December  4,  1805,  Fauquier  County;  December  5,  1805,  Prince  William 
County;  December  9,  1805,  Shenandoah  County.  See  also,  December  11, 
1805,  Frederick  County  Legislative  Petitions;  January  9.  1806,  Loudoun 
County  Legislative  Petitions;  and  January  9,  1806,  Miscellaneous 
Legislative  Petitions,  1782-1823,  LOV;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
1805.  68  (which  identifies  the  seventh  county  as  Augusta). 

76.  December  19,  1805,  Alexandria  Legislative  Petitions,  LOV. 


or,  January  23  and  27,  If 
Burr  Powell,  January  22,  1805,  "The  Leven  Powell  Correspond; 
John  P.  Branch  Historical  Papers  of  Randolph-Macon  College  1 


78.  "District  of  Columb 
Miscellaneous.  2:  45-47,  147; 
America.  1789-1845.  8 Volum 


(Washington:  Gale 


jf  the  United  States  of 
and  Seaton,  1845),  2: 


79.  Walsh,  Early  Banks  in  D.C..  134-139,  152-154;  Cole,  Banking  in 
D.C-  37-52.  Banking  capital  in  Alexandria  in  1820;  American  State 
Papers,. Finance,  3:  304,  648-649.  The  five  new  banks  were  the  Farmers 
Bank  of  Alexandria  (1811),  the  Mechanics  Bank  of  Alexandria  (1812),  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Alexandria  (c.  1813),  the  Franklin  Bank  of  Alexandria 
(1817),  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Alexandria  (1817). 

80.  Willi 

131;  Cole,  Banking  in  D C..  532,  533. 

81.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser. 


CHAPTER  7 

"TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  PROMOTION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE": 
TECHNOLOGICAL  INNOVATION  AND  AGRICULTURAL  REFORM 

In  late  November  1789  a group  of  prominent  northern  Virginia 
merchants  and  planters  gathered  at  Wise's  Tavern  in  Alexandria  to 
establish  "a  well-regulated  Society"  that  would  stimulate  "a  general  spirit  of 
enquiry"  in  "the  most  proper  objects."  The  goal  of  the  Alexandria  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge-its  "system"  as  one  correspondent  put 
it-was  to  "promote"  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  "useful  knowledge" 

Agriculture."'  Though  short-lived,  the  Society's  formation  reflected  a broad 
interest  in  technological  and  agricultural  innovation  which  captivated 

counterparts  throughout  the  nation,  the  region's  inhabitants  believed  that 
independence-and  the  liberty  it  occasioned-offered  new  opportunities  to 
exploit  the  resources  of  the  nation  and  develop  technological  solutions  to  the 
economic  and  social  hurdles  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  regional 
prosperity  and  national  greatness.  Thus,  a central  component  of  the 
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agricultural  innovation.  Equally  notable,  the  region  was  also  home  to  a 
number  of  "projectors,”  agricultural  reformers  and  inventors  whose 
discoveries  put  the  region  at  the  forefront  of  technological  innovation  in  the 
early  republic.2 

Little  of  this,  however,  has  registered  with  historians  of  American 
technology  or  the  American  South.  In  recent  years  historians  of  American 
technology  have  urged  fellow  scholars  to  situate  technological  innovations 
"in  context,"  to  forego  the  discipline's  traditional  preoccupation  with  the 
design  characteristics  of  technology  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  social  and 
cultural  contexts  that  gave  rise  to  those  technologies.2  This  change  in  focus 
has  led  to  admirable  studies  of  early  American  technology  in  the  northern 
states,  but  historians  of  technology--with  a few  notable  exceptions-have 
tended  to  ignore  technological  developments  in  the  South.2 

They  could  reach  no  other  conclusion;  historians  of  the  South  have 
long  emphasized  the  region's  technological  backwardness.  According  to  the 
dominant  scholarly  view  of  the  slave  South,  no  social  group  within  the 
section  could  act  as  a fulcrum  for  technological  innovation.  Slave  ownership 
generated  aristocratic  conventions  and  reactionary  social  attitudes  in  the 
planter  class  who  dominated  the  region  politically  and  culturally.  The  slave 
labor  force,  their  social  status  fixed  forever,  developed  a distinctly 
preindustrial  work  ethic  and  localistic,  communitarian  orientation.  Thus, 
scholars  argue,  slaves  worked  at  a deliberate  pace,  feigned  illness,  broke  all 
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but  the  simplest  tools,  and  needed  constant  supervision.  In  addition,  the 
association  of  slavery  with  physical  work  generated  contempt  among  whites 
for  all  manual  labor.  Social  attitudes  and  slave  labor  also  stifled  the  growth 
of  a significant  class  of  white  artisans,  the  source  of  most  technological 
innovation  in  the  northern  states.  Finally,  the  region  possessed  a large 
segment  of  impoverished  yeomen  farmers  who  either  aspired  to  planter 
status  or  saw  slave  society  as  peripheral  to  their  own  interests  and  thus 
failed  to  question  its  existence.*  In  this  "context,"  historians  of  technology 
and  science  have  concluded  that  "for  economic,  sociological,  or  ideological 
reasons"  the  South  "never  developed  . . . anything  paralleling  the  Yankee 
inventor."  With  "caste,  family,  chivalry,  and  gentility  ...  the  dominant 
forces  in  the  social  order,"  the  South  lacked  a vibrant  "intellectual  heritage" 
that  could  generate  interest  in  and  provide  continuing  support  for 
technological  and  scientific  endeavors.0 

In  the  three  decades  after  the  Revolution,  however,  northern  Virginia 
did  not  follow  this  pattern  of  intellectual  indolence.  Instead,  the  region's 
inhabitants  enthusiastically  embraced  technological  innovation  and 
agricultural  improvement.  The  Alexandria  society  provides  a good  example 
of  the  interests  and  motivations  of  the  region's  intellectual  enterprises. 

Like  early  northern  learned  societies,  the  membership  of  the  Alexandria 
society  was  composed  of  "gentlemen,"  "whose  characters  and  talents"  were 
"sufficient  to  support  its  dignity  and  usefulness."  The  president  of  the 
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society,  the  Reverend  James  Muir,  presided  over  the  town's  Presbyterian 
church  and  ran  a local  academy.  The  vice-president,  Charles  Simms,  was  a 
prominent  merchant  and  attorney  who  would  later  serve  as  collector  of 
customs  for  the  port  and  town  mayor.  Robert  Mease,  Alexandria  merchant 
and  a future  banker,  served  as  treasurer.  The  committee  of  correspondence 
consisted  of  Samuel  Hanson,  the  printer  of  Alexandria's  newspaper; 
Bushrod  Washington,  George  Washington's  nephew,  attorney,  member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  future  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Charles  Lee,  brother  of  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee,  customs  collector  for  the 
port,  and  future  attorney-general  and  Supreme  Court  justice;  and  the 
Reverend  William  M'Whir,  an  Alexandria  schoolmaster.  Of  the  original 
forty-four  members,  twenty-three  (or  52  percent)  can  be  identified  as 
merchants,  thirteen  (30  percent)  as  professionals,  and  five  (II  percent)  as 
planters  (the  occupations  of  three  members  can  not  be  established).  In 
short,  the  society  attracted  men  distinguished  by  their  professional  and 
educational  accomplishments,  persons  very  much  like  those  who  joined 
learned  societies  in  the  northern  states." 

The  Alexandria  society  also  shared  in  common  with  its  northern 
counterparts  a patriotic  and  utilitarian  orientation.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  was  not  a goal  in  itself.  Rather,  as  society  member  Ludwell  Lee 
pronounced  in  a 1790  address,  in  a new  nation  as  "extensive"  and  "vast”  as 
the  United  States  learning  should  "benefit . . . the  country."  Patriotism 
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demanded  that  science  be  employed  to  develop  the  nation's  economic  and 
cultural  life.  The  dissemination  of  practical  knowledge  by  learned  societies, 
he  continued,  would  have  "the  most  happy  effects"  on  America,  leading  "the 
way  to  plenty"  and  providing  "a  never-failing  foundation  of  liberty  and 
peace."  In  Virginia,  Lee  concluded,  the  "Science"  of  the  "greatest 
consequence"  was  agriculture.  Thus  he  urged  the  society  to  patronize  and 
bestow  its  honors  "on  the  truly  worthy  cultivators  of  the  earth.”* 

A year  later,  Russell  Goodrich,  Yale  graduate  and  teacher  at  the 
Alexandria  Academy,  returned  to  the  same  theme.  He  advised  Virginians  to 
embrace  "modern  times"  and  abandon  the  culture  of  tobacco  for  wheat. 

"The  cultivation  of  wheat."  Goodrich  argued,  "admits  of  farming  in  its 
highest  perfection.”  "Let  our  Planters  become  Farmers,"  he  implored,  and 
"our  improvements  [will]  excite  universal  excitement."  But  there  was  a 
catch.  Wheat,  Goodrich  maintained,  could  not  be  cultivated  by  slaves 
because  they  "will  never  give  the  attention  necessary  for  farmers."  The 
transition  to  wheat  could  be  made  only  if  Virginians  freed  their  slaves.  No 
record  of  the  reaction  of  Society  members--most  of  whom  owned  slaves-- 
survives,  but  Goodrich's  ideas  about  slavery  were  most  certainly  unpopular. 
In  a region  where  farmers  were  in  the  process  of  shifting  to  wheat  without 
any  reduction  in  the  slave  population,  his  advice  did  not  meet  any 
utilitarian  or  patriotic  standard.  Such  ideas,  however,  certainly  were 
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dangerous.  After  Goodrich's  address  there  is  no  record  of  the  Alexandria 
society  ever  meeting  again." 

This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  interest  in  science  and  the  "arts" 
disappeared.  In  fact,  in  the  fifteen  years  after  the  society's  demise  in  1791 
northern  Virginians  established  a number  of  cultural  and  intellectual 
institutions.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  was  the  Alexandria  Library 
Company,  established  in  early  1798.  After  collecting  "upwards  of  one 
thousand  Volumes,"  forty-two  Alexandrians  petitioned  the  Virginia 
legislature  for  a charter  in  December  1797  “with  the  Hope  of  rendering"  the 
library  "a  credible  and  beneficial  Institution."  The  legislature  responded 
favorably,  and  in  February  1798  the  company  members  elected  a president 
(Reverend  Muir)  and  twelve  directors,  two  of  whom  (Robert  Mease  and  John 
Gill)  had  belonged  to  the  town's  learned  society.  Under  Muir's  direction  the 
Libraiy  Company  obtained  a new  charter  in  1799,  but  attracted  little  public 
notice  aside  from  the  yearly  elections  for  a president  and  directors.10  More 
practical  for  an  agrarian  region  was  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,  established  in  early  1803.  As  one  writer  to 
Alexandria's  Republican  paper  noted,  this  was  an  institution  from  which 
“general  benefit  will  be  derived."  By  1802  the  town  could  also  boast  of  a 
Debating  Society  and  in  1803  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  learned 
society.  In  the  same  year  an  entrepreneur  proposed  organising  a museum. 
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the  "Columbian  Gallery  of  Arts,"  patterned  after  Charles  Wilson  Peale's 
celebrated  Philadelphia  institution." 

The  museum  scheme,  though  it  never  came  to  fruition,  reveals  the 
region's  emulation  of  national  cultural  trends.  In  stressing  the  acquisition 
of  utilitarian  knowledge,  northern  Virginia's  growing  number  of  private 
academies  likewise  reflected  the  intellectual  preferences  of  the  new  nation. 
Americans,  argued  one  correspondent  to  the  Alexandria  newspaper,  should 
“learn  to  be  useful  citizens."  "The  man  who  will  . . . point  out  a new  and 
profitable  article  of  agriculture  or  commerce,"  he  continued,  "will  deserve 
more  from  his  fellow  citizens"  than  "all  the  Latin  or  Greek  scholars  ...  in 
any  age  or  country."  Reflecting  this  sentiment,  the  Reverend  M'Whir.  who 
directed  the  Alexandria  Academy  from  its  incorporation  in  1786,  reported  in 
1790  that  the  school  now  offered  a "mathematical  class"  which  taught 
"Arithmetic  in  all  its  Parts,  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  plain  and  spherical 
Trigonometry.  Surveying,  and  Navigation."  Similarly,  when  John  O'Ferral 
advertised  for  a school  master  to  work  in  Martinsburg  he  stressed  that  the 
individual  would  teach  “reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  book  keeping,  with 
all  the  practical  branches  of  mathematics,"  in  addition  to  "surveying  in  its 
present  improved  state."  A concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  political  nation 
also  played  a role  in  the  creation  of  private  academies.  In  their  request  for 
a charter  from  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1797,  the  trustees  of  the 
Charlestown  Academy  in  Berkeley  County  argued  that  "well  regulated 


seminaries  of  Learning"  were  "essentially  necessary  for  the  continuance  and 
prosperity  of  a republican  form  of  Government."  They  ensured  "that  the 
governed  as  well  as  the  governor"  remained  "well  informed”  about  the 
affairs  of  state.  In  all,  seven  private  academies,  following  similar  principles, 
appeared  in  northern  Virginia  between  1786  and  1808.  A practical  and 
patriotic  people  required  a practical  and  patriotic  education. ,a 

Perhaps  more  impressive  than  the  region's  institutional  support  of 
practical  knowledge  and  technological  innovation,  however,  were  the 
informal  reports  which  filled  the  public  prints.  Spurred  by  nationalism, 
regional  boosterism,  and  an  entrepreneurial  desire  to  appeal  to  as  broad  a 
range  of  readers  as  possible,  the  region's  printers  scoured  northern  and 
southern  publications  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  northern  Virginians  the 
latest  mechanical  inventions  and  agricultural  improvements.  By  this 
means,  knowledge  of  the  scientific  and  technological  innovations  which 
originated  in  Europe  and  the  northern  port  cities  quickly  made  their  way  to 
Alexandria  and  Winchester.'3 

For  example,  the  regional  papers  reported  the  invention  of  new 
scientific  devices,  both  by  Americans  and  Europeans.  Richard  Bowen, 
printer  of  Winchester's  paper,  praised  the  Fenton  brothel's  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  as  men  who  "claim  the  merit  of  genius"  for  their  newly 
designed  reflecting  telescope  and  microscope.  Similarly,  Samuel  Hanson 
applauded  Englishman  William  Herschel's  invention  of  a new  telescope  as 
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evidence  that  Americans  lived  in  an  "age  of  improvements.”1*  More  often, 
however,  the  press  described  practical  and  useful  innovations,  rather  than 
purely  theoretical  advances.  Thus,  the  "ingenious”  mechanics  who  designed 
new  nail-making  machines,  steam-driven  saw  mills,  and  printing  presses, 
and  who  devised  innovative  methods  of  paper-making,  clock-making, 
tanning  and  brewing  all  garnered  uncritical  praise  and  free  publicity  in  the 
local  press.1* 

Reflecting  northern  Virginia's  dependence  on  overseas  commerce,  the 
public  prints  followed  attentively  innovations  in  maritime  technology.  For 
example,  Alexandria  newspapers  promptly  reported  the  improvements  John 
Seyds  of  Southwark,  England  made  to  Hadley's  Octant.  Seyds's  redesign  of 
the  navigational  device  enabled  mariners  to  take  accurate  measurements  on 
foggy  or  hazy  days  when  the  horizon  was  obscured.16  Similarly,  accounts  of 
newly-invented  ship  pumps  and  ventilators  received  extensive  coverage. 
Shipping  perishable  produce  in  the  hot  climates  of  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  Europe,  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  stood  to  profit  from  any 
technological  innovation  which  promised  to  preserve  their  cargoes  longer.1. 
No  doubt,  Alexandria  ship  owners  and  builders  were  also  intrigued  by  John 
Gardiner's  improved  dry  dock,  an  invention  which  would  facilitate  the 
construction  and  repair  of  vessels  and  which  Gardiner  erected  across  the 
Potomac  in  Washington.  Perhaps  most  ingenious,  however,  was  Nicholas 
Boureau's  "Economical  House  and  Ship  Steam  Kitchen."  Boureau,  recently 


arrived  in  Alexandria  from  New  York  City,  promised  that  his  patented 
device  would  realize  a "great  saving  of  fuel”  by  simultaneously  cooking 
meals,  heating  living  compartments,  and  boiling  salt  water  into  fresh  water 
ahoard  any  vessel. ,fl 

The  region's  papers  devoted  even  more  space,  however,  to  reports  of 
newly-invented  machines  for  producing  and  processing  agricultural  staples. 
Though  interest  in  farming  implements  often  transcended  the  needs  of  local 
farmers-for  example,  innovations  in  cotton  processing  (both  ginning  and 
weaving)  received  considerable  attention '''--machines  which  promised  to  aid 
directly  the  region  s agriculturalists  received  the  greatest  notice.  As 
northern  Virginia's  farmers  turned  increasingly  to  grains,  interest  in 
implements  which  boosted  productivity  grew  substantially.  Every  step  in 
the  production  of  northern  Virginia's  new  staple  crops,  from  preparing  the 
soil  for  planting  to  processing  the  grain  for  shipment,  could,  it  seemed, 
benefit  from  the  introduction  of  new  tools.  Prior  to  the  Revolution 
Virginia's  farmers  and  planters  were  infamous  for  their  poor  farming 
techniques,  particularly  their  neglect  "in  properly  preparing  their  lands." 
Plowing,  writes  historian  Harold  Gill,  "was  not  much  more  than  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  disturbing  the  soil  only  three  or  four  inches."20 
What  farmers  needed  was  a plow  that  could  break  the  soil  to  a greater 
depth.  In  the  1780s  and  1790s  a number  of  individuals  introduced 
improved  plows.  Most  famously,  Thomas  Jefferson  attempted  to  determine 


mathematically  which  moldboard  shape  and  angle  generated  the  least  soil 
resistance.  His  design  received  accolades  from  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  a gold  medal  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  In 
Alexandria,  however,  Jefferson's  plow  generated  little  public  attention. 
Instead,  a number  of  the  town’s  retail  merchants  began  selling  Charles 
Newbold's  plow,  patented  in  1797,  and  "most  generally  used  by  the  farmers 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania."21 

According  to  agricultural  historians,  practical  advances  in  planting 
and  harvesting  tools  remained  limited  before  the  1820s.  Most  farmers 
believed  the  advantages  of  machine  planting  "to  be  slight"  and  continued  to 
broadcast  or  drill  seeds  by  hand.  Still,  news  of  a machine  invented  in 
Vermont  which  planted  corn  seed  by  opening  a trench,  dropping  in  the  seed 
and  covering  it  in  "one  operation"  found  a ready  audience  in  northern 
Virginia.32  Similarly,  harvesting  remained  a manual  operation  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  sickles  and  scythes  used  to  reap  and  mow  wheat. 
As  early  as  1789,  however,  a Winchester  newspaper  described  Baltimore 
mechanic  Leonard  Harbaugh's  "machine  for  cutting  grain"  which  allegedly 
enabled  one  man  to  cut  five  acres  per  day.  Four  years  later  an  Alexandria 
newspaper  reported  that  "an  ingenious  gentleman"  in  Philadelphia  had 
invented  a horse-powered  machine  "of  simple  construction"  for  "Hay- 
Making."  And  in  1804  Moses  Coates's  "improved  machine  for  cutting  straw 
and  hay,  &c.,"  which  promised  to  mow  "grass  or  grain,"  lay  it  "in  regular 


order."  and  gather  it  "into  sheaves  at  one  operation"  received  regional 
coverage.  Though  these  early  machines  failed  to  perform  as  anticipated,  it 
is  significant  that  regional  printers  still  considered  them  noteworthy.'1 

The  most  labor-intensive  step  in  grain  production,  however,  was 
threshing,  during  which  the  farmer  separated  the  grain  from  the  husk. 
Before  the  Revolution  farmers  employed  two  methods.  First,  the  farmer 
could  Hail  the  wheat.  This  involved  beating  the  grain  with  a flail  (a  wooden 
rod  fixed  to  a handle  and  allowed  to  swing  freely)  and  removing  the  chaff 
with  a wooden  rake.  Alternatively,  the  farmer  could  employ  animals  to 
tread  out  the  grain  on  an  enclosed  circular  platform  around  which  the 
animals  were  driven.  Both  left  much  to  be  desired.2-1  Consequently, 
American  inventors  concentrated  their  efforts  on  constructing  a workable 
threshing  machine.  The  regional  press  regularly  reported  their  efforts, 
including  the  threshing  machine  James  Beale  Bordley  presented  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1788  and  the  model  of  a newly  invented 
threshing  machine  which  the  Baron  Poellnitz  imported  from  Europe  and 
demonstrated  to  George  Washington  in  1789. Other  designers  of  threshing 
machines  who  found  a ready  hearing  in  northern  Virginia  included  Leonard 
Harbaugh.  William  Booker  of  Richmond,  Christopher  Hoxic  of  New  York, 
and  Solomon  Dawson  and  Isaac  Cox  of  Delaware.11" 

Innovations  in  flour  milling  also  attracted  much  attention  as  northern 
Virginia's  farmers  switched  from  tobacco  to  grains.  Oliver  Evans,  a 


Delaware  millwright,  revolutionized  flour  milling  in  the  1780s  with  the 
invention  of  his  "automatic"  mill,  which  used  the  power  of  the  waterwheel  to 
integrate  into  one  uniform  process  all  the  steps  involved  in  flour  milling. 
Evans's  mill  lessened  dramatically  the  amount  of  manual  labor  needed  to 
produce  flour  and  thereby  enabled  millers  to  begin  large-scale  milling 
operations.  Reports  of  Evans's  mill  reached  northern  Virginia  in  1790  and 
elicited  high  praise.  Evans,  one  account  enthused,  had  shaped  "inanimate 
nature  ...  to  the  power  of  man's  inventive  faculties."  By  replacing  "manual 
labor”  with  machinery,  the  report  continued,  his  mill  produced  "the  greatest 
advantage  to  a young  country  where  hands  are  wanted."  The  simplicity  of 
Evans's  design  enabled  millers  to  duplicate  it,  so  that  his  invention  "became 
standard  within  a few  years."  In  northern  Virginia  the  publication  of 

Alexandria  within  months  of  its  publication  in  1795,  boosted  the  automatic 
mill's  popularity.  Evans's  innovations  played  a critical  role  in  northern 
Virginia's  vast  increase  in  flour  production,  as  local  millers  constructed 
merchant  mills  following  his  design.  After  Evans,  Americans  could  credibly 
claim  that  "wheat  is  manufactured”  in  the  United  States  "better  than  in  any 
part  of  the  world."37 

Northern  Virginians,  then,  were  fully  integrated  into  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  early  republic.  The  inhabitants  of  the  region  viewed  themselves 
as  integral  members  of  a prosperous  and  inventive  people.  They  stayed 
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abreast  of  and  celebrated  the  technological  and  mechanical  inventions  which 
seemed  to  teem  from  the  workshops  of  ingenious  mechanics  throughout  the 
new  nation.  And  if  the  region's  agrarian  economy  directed  the  primary 
interests  of  most  residents  towards  mechanical  devices  which  aided  farming 
and  the  processing  of  agricultural  staples,  then  this  was  a preoccupation 
shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  James  Madison  voiced  a truism 
when  he  intoned  before  Congress,  "Agriculture  , . . ought  to  be  considered 
the  great  staple  of  America."  Reflecting  the  same  sentiment,  in  1788 
farmers  carrying  "sheafs  of  wheat"  led  the  procession  of  tradesmen  in 
Winchester's  annual  July  4 celebration.  Even  Tench  Coxe,  the  foremost 
booster  of  American  manufacturing,  acknowledged  that  agriculture  was  "the 
great  leading  interest"  of  the  nation  bom  which  "most  of  our  other 
advantages  result."  Most  Americans  assumed  that  national  greatness  and 
individual  success  depended  on  a flourishing  agricultural  sector/6  In  this 
environment,  efforts  to  improve  the  methods  of  American  farmers  became  a 
principal  feature  of  American  intellectual  and  cultural  life  in  the  early 
republic.  For  their  part,  northern  Virginians  eagerly  joined  the  national 
preoccupation  with  agricultural  improvement. 

The  region’s  farmers  faced  a persistent  barrage  of  general  advice  and 
specific  suggestions  for  improving  their  farming  techniques  and  output.  In 
this  "more  advanced"  era,  counseled  one  writer,  "follow  not . . . the 
agricultural  practice  of  your  forefathers,"  but  pursue  "husbandry  of  the  most 


improved  kind."  Advice  about  "improved"  farming  came  from  a variety  of 
sources.  Just  as  Americans  transferred  industrial  technology  from  Europe, 
they  also  regularly  consulted  and  described  the  findings  of  Europe's 
gentlemen  farmers  and  scientific  improvers.  From  Italy  came  a report  that 
grains  of  wheat  fermented  before  sowing  "produced  above  15  Ears"  each.  In 
the  1790s  after  Virginia's  wheat  crop  became  infested  with  the  hessian  fly 
farmers  searched  frantically  for  resistant  varieties  of  wheat.  One 
correspondent  suggested  "trictco  dino"  and  "trictco  tenero"  (hard  and  tender 
wheat)  from  Sicily,  which  were,  he  claimed,  less  susceptible  to  vermin. 
Another  correspondent  recommended  the  use  of  "turkey  wheat"  from  the 
Levant,  arguing  that  it  was  both  more  productive  and  more  resistant  to  the 
fly” 

From  France,  too,  come  a variety  of  suggestions  for  improving  the 
region's  farming  methods.  "One  of  the  first  experimental  farmers  in  France" 
the  Count  of  Cherissy,  reported  a Winchester  paper  in  1789,  had 
successfully  cultivated  a "new  vegetable"  that  he  used  as  cattle  feed.  The 
crop,  the  report  continued,  grew  quickly  and  the  cattle  produced  "excellent" 
milk  and  butter.  Similarly,  when  a French  farmer  named  de  Those 
discovered  that  "oil  of  turpentine"  applied  to  livestock  and  fruit  trees 
destroyed  "vermin"  and  "insects,"  his  findings  found  a attentive  audience  in 
northern  Virginia.30  The  most  popular  French  source 
improvements,  however,  was  the  fanner’s  manual,  Th 


for  agricultural 


Farmer's  Pocket-Dictionary,  which  appeared  periodically  in  the  regional 
press.  To  "multiply  the  Increase  of  Corn  of  any  Kind,"  "prevent  the  Smut  in 
Wheat,"  and  "prepare  Seed  to  be  sown  on  poor  sandy  lands,"  the  manual 
counseled  farmers  to  treat  their  seed  in  various  solutions-mixtures  of 
water,  animal  dung,  salt-peter,  lime,  and  pot-ash-before  they  planted  it. 
Treated  seed,  the  manual  argued,  started  growing  sooner,  produced  a larger 
crop  with  less  seed,  repelled  birds  from  feeding  on  the  seed,  and  produced 
plants  which  resisted  "blast,  smut,  or  mildew."31 

Significantly,  excerpts  from  the  book  were  also  reprinted  in  the  1791 

Alexandria  printers  Hanson  and  Bond.  The  almanac  was  the  most  popular 
literary  form  in  early  America,  In  seventeenth-century  New  England,  these 
"useful"  hooks  were  "omnipresent."  Their  readership  "cut  across  class  lines," 
and  they  "reached  perhaps  a wider  audience  than  any  other  book  except  the 
Bible.”  They  were  no  less  popular  in  eighteenth-century  Virginia  where 
their  cheapness  permitted  most  "planter  families"  to  own  one.  Filled 
primarily  with  moral  platitudes  and  sentimental  tales,  almanacs  rarely 
included  "practical  advice  for  farmers.”  The  decision  to  include  excerpts 
from  the  Agronome  in  the  1791  almanac,  then,  reveals  a growing  interest  in 
new  agricultural  techniques.  Equally  important,  the  inclusion  of  such 
information  ensured  that  the  idea  of  improvement  reached  farmers  still 
attached  to  traditional  farming  methods.32 


Though  the  popularity  of  French  agricultural  writers  grew  in  the 
1790s  and  1800s,  most  Americans  still  looked  to  Great  Britain  as  the  center 
of  scientific  innovation  and  technological  advance.  Improved  agricultural 
techniques  had  first  been  introduced  in  England  and  British  agricultural 
writers  continued  to  explicate  new  methods  and  systems.  For  example,  a 
correspondent  to  an  Alexandria  paper  praised  The  Gentleman  Farmer,  an 
agricultural  treatise  written  by  the  Scottish  jurist  and  gentleman  scholar, 
Lord  Karnes,  for  "containing  the  most  improvements  in  the  smallest 
compass,  and  being  the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United 
States."  Karnes  advised  farmers  to  mnnure  regularly,  rotate  crops  and  deep 
plow.  Similarly,  Englishman  James  Anderson's  "most  useful"  advice  on 
dairy  farming  found  a ready  spot  in  the  region's  newspapers.  The  inclusion 
of  Anderson's  suggestions  reflected  both  a rising  10161*681  in  improved 
farming  methods  and  increasing  agricultural  diversification  in  the  region.31 

The  most  popular  English  agricultural  writer,  however,  was  Arthur 
Young.  A number  of  Young's  voluminous  writings  on  improved  farming 
made  their  way  into  the  public  prints  of  northern  Virginia.  As  early  as 
1788  an  excerpt  from  Young's  A Six  Month's  Tour  Through  the  North  of 
England  (1771)  advocating  the  cultivation  of  cabbages  appeared  in  a 
Winchester  newspaper.  For  English  improvers  like  Young  the  cultivation  of 
root  crops  such  as  cabbage  and  turnips  was  but  one  component  of  a broader 
effort  to  establish  an  integrated  system  of  improved  farming  consisting  of 


regular  crop  rotation,  deep  plowing,  and  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers. 

Over  the  next  two  decades  Young's  advice  on  a variety  of  subjects-the 
effectiveness  of  dung  as  a manure,  the  best  varieties  of  clover  and  grass  for 
replenishing  the  soil,  how  to  prevent  the  infestation  of  the  "worm"  in  corn 
and  the  hessian  fly  in  wheat-appeared  in  the  region's  newspapers. 
Gentlemen  farmers  read  his  work  with  regularity  and  in  1786  George 
Washington  began  a correspondence  with  Young  which  eventually  made  its 
way  into  print  in  an  Alexandria  newspaper  in  1802  and  as  a book  published 
by  Alexandria  printers  Cottom  and  Stewart  in  1803.  As  historian  Rodney 
Loehr  has  noted,  American  farmers  held  Young  ''in  high  regard/'  believing 
that  he  "did  much  to  help  spread  knowledge  of  better  farming  practices.”1' 
Still,  a number  of  improving  farmers  questioned  the  relevance  of 
much  of  the  counsel  proffered  by  English  reformers  such  as  Young. 
Jefferson,  for  example,  concluded  that  Young  wrote  "merely  for  money,”  that 
his  works  were  "repetitious”  and  "scarcely  worth  reading."  Reformers  also 
noted  that  Young  had  little  comprehension  of  the  peculiar  conditions  faced 
by  American  farmers.  Richard  Peters,  the  gentleman  farmer  to  whom 
Washington  turned  for  a description  of  Pennsylvanian  farming  methods, 
explained  that  in  contrast  to  British  farmers  who  found  labor  cheap  and 
land  expensive,  Americans  enjoyed  relatively  inexpensive  land  prices  but 
high  labor  costs.  As  a result,  many  farmers  "think  it  better  to  sell,  and 
remove  to  places  where  Nature  is  in  her  prime;  leaving  to  their  successors. 


the  toil,  calculation,  and  expence  of  renovating  lands  exhausted  by  bad 
tillage."  This  did  not  lead  reformers  to  conclude  that  all  improvements 
should  be  abandoned  by  American  farmers;  Peters  himself  authored  a 
treatise  on  the  efficacy  of  plaster  of  paris.  However,  specific  English 
methods  were  not  entirely  applicable-or  profitable-in  the  American 

Consequently,  northern  Virginia's  farmers  found  American  sources  of 
agricultural  information  increasingly  commonplace.  The  growing  regard  for 
the  advice  of  American  writers  also  reflected  and  fueled  the  nationalism  of 
the  era.  A truly  independent  nation  must  possess  its  own  advocates  of 
improved  farming,  practical  farmers  who  devised  innovative  solutions  to  the 
nation's  peculiar  problems.  Nonetheless,  some  fanciful  advice  surfaced,  as 
when  "A"  advocated  that  Virginia  farmers  begin  cultivating  grapes,  and 
"G.D.”  recommended  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees  in  order  to  promote  the 
production  of  silk.  In  a more  practical  vein,  the  local  press  featured  writers 
who  instructed  farmers  to  diversify  their  output  to  include  wool,  flax,  and 
root  crops,  or  provided  advice  on  how  to  increase  the  production  of  items 
such  as  cider  and  honey  cultivated  in  Virginia  primarily  for  household  use.™ 

More  frequently,  however,  local  printers  chose  articles  which  offered 
practical  advice  intended  to  increase  the  yields  of  northern  Virginia's 
staples.  For  example,  many  pieces  mode  recommendations  to  enhance  the 
fertility  of  American  soils.  One  writer  suggested  that  farmers  should  raise 


sheep  on  worn-out  farm  land-  Such  land  would  be  "recovered,  and  rendered 
fertile  for  no  manure  is  more  favourable  to  land  than  that  which  comes  from 
sheep."  A more  conventional  suggestion  came  from  Richard  Peters  who 
recommended  "Deep  Trench  & frequent  ploughing"  to  recover  depleted  land. 
Other  writers  suggested  growing  clover  on  worn-out  lands.  Clover,  they 
argued,  had  multiple  benefits.  Not  only  did  it  "meliorate  the  soil  and 
prepare  land  for  wheat"  and  other  grains,  but  it  also  enabled  farmers  to 
raise  healthier  livestock.  A few  writers  praised  the  restorative  power  of  root 
crops  such  as  turnips  or  potatoes.  When  these  methods  failed,  reformers 
suggested  a variety  of  soil  additives,  including  ashes,  "straw  of  buck  wheat" 
and  "peas  and  beans,"  the  husks  and  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  and  the 
"swingling  of  flax  and  hemp."  More  frequently,  farmers  were  urged  to  add 
plaster  of  paris  or  gypsum  to  their  soil.  To  the  agricultural  reformers  of  the 
early  republic,  the  power  of  gypsum  to  replenish  the  soil  and  increase  yields 
seemed  limitless.  Plaster,  they  argued,  "did  wonders  in  American 
agriculture."  Their  enthusiasm  for  the  additive  remained  high  even  when 
more  sober  reports  contended  that  farmers  should  study  the  chemistry  of 
different  soils  to  determine  the  most  effective  manure.1 

When  the  hessian  fly  attacked  northern  Virginia's  wheat  crops  the 
local  press  excerpted  essays  by  American  farmers  who  claimed  to  have 
successfully  controlled  the  pest.  Though  travelers  to  Virginia,  including 
William  Strickland  in  1801  and  Isaac  Weld  in  1796,  attested  that  Virginia 


farmers  "scarcely  know  this 


local  accounts  told . 


different  story.  As  early  as  1778  David  Griffith,  serving  with  Washington’s 
army  in  New  York,  learned  that  "Loudoun  partakes  of  the  Destruction 
occasioned  by  the  Weavil  [sic],”  Washington  recorded  that  the  "fly  appeared 
to  be  getting  into  the  Wheat"  at  Mount  Vernon  in  October  1786.  Farmers 
discovered  the  fly  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  September  1796  and  by  June 
1800  reports  revealed  that  the  insect  was  "committing  dreadful  havoc 
amongst  the  wheat,  in  many  parts  of  the  country."3*  American  reformers, 
however,  failed  to  devise  an  entirely  satisfactory  method  for  combating  the 
fly,  though  two  primary  remedies  emerged.  First,  many  writers  suggested 
alternative  wheat  varieties.  White  bearded,  yellow-bearded  and  red  straw 
wheat  each  had  their  proponents  who  asserted  that  they  ripened  earlier  and 
thereby  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fly  and  other  blights  such  as  rust  and 
smut.  The  other  primary  remedy  was  to  soak  the  seed  in  a variety  of 
solutions  before  planting.  Treating  the  seed  with  "quick  lime,"  a brine 
solution,  a "decoction  of  elder”  leaves  and  branches,  or  most  simply,  "clear 
water"  for  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  would,  reformers  advised,  save  seed 
from  the  fly  and  other  blights.  Alter  reaping,  grains  could  be  kept  free  from 
vermin  and  rust  by  kiln  drying.3* 

In  short,  literate  northern  Virginians  were  familiar  with  the  latest 
agricultural  innovations  advanced  by  American  reformers.  More  striking 
still,  improving  farmers  of  the  region  actively  contributed  to  this  national 


conversation.  The  press  contained  frequent  contributions  by  local  writers 
interested  in  improving  the  agricultural  practices  of  the  region's-and  the 
nation's-fermers.  For  example.  James  Douglass  of  Difficult  Falls  in  Fairfax 
County  recounted  his  use  of  gypsum  on  his  wheat  fields.  Though  he 
conceded  that  he  did  not  understand  how  plaster  of  paris  worked,  his 
"experiments”  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  "one  of  the  most  efficacious 
remedies"  to  "refresh  and  reinvigorate  the  exhausted  soil."  He  also 
recommended  that  farmers  prepare  wheat  seed  by  soaking  it  in  clear  water, 
ready  their  wheat  fields  with  crops  of  clover,  and  let  the  land  lie  fallow 
every  fourth  year.  An  anonymous  local  writer  urged  farmers  to  employ 
"soap  ashes-as  a manure."  When  mixed  with  "dung  and  earth,"  he  argued, 
soap  ashes  destroyed  "slugs  and  vermin  of  every  description,"  particularly 
when  "used  upon  young  wheat  in  the  spring."*0 

Thomas  Ewell,  a Virginian  by  birth  and  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  medical  school  who  resided  across  the  Potomac  in 
Georgetown,  suggested  yet  another  soil  additive:  "finely  powdered  pit  cool." 
Ewell  argued  that  experiments  he  had  undertaken  proved  that  "pulverized 
coal"  "quickened"  the  "vegetation  of  corn  and  wheat"  more  than  any  other 
fertilizer,  including  horse  manure,  gypsum,  and  ashes.  Moreover,  because 
pit  coal  was  "found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country"  it  "must  be  cheaper 
than  any  article  used  as  a manure."  The  use  of  coal,  Ewell  concluded, 
would  enable  "my  fellow -citizens  of  Virginia"  to  renovate  "large  tracts  of 


their  impoverished  lands."  Another  Georgetown  resident.  Thomas  Main, 
wrote  a lengthy  article  describing  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  thorn  hedges 
to  protect  cultivated  fields.  He  also  claimed  that  they  provided  a more 
permanent  and  economical  barrier  to  livestock  than  the  temporary  fences 
presently  in  use.  Ultimately,  they  would  save  the  "national  economy  . . . 
from  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars and  "may  save  . . . many  a farm  from 
being  deserted."  On  a more  prosaic  level,  one  practical-minded  inhabitant 
of  Alexandria,  disturbed  by  the  "accumulated  filth"  in  the  city, 
recommended  collecting  the  offal  from  the  streets  and  giving  it  to 
"neighboring  landholders"  to  "fertilize  their  lands."  This  simple  step  would 
help  beautify  the  town  and  aid  the  improving  farmers  of  the  region.*1 

Some  local  reformers,  seeking  a broader  audience,  published  their 
findings  as  separate  volumes.  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  for  example,  first 
published  his  political  and  agrarian  reform  tract,  Arator.  as  a series  of 
articles  in  a Georgetown  newspaper  in  1810.  He  later  collected  them  into  a 
book  printed  in  1813.  Less  famous,  but  no  less  indicative  of  northern 
Virginia's  interest  m agricultural  improvement,  was  a short  pamphlet 
written  by  George  Redd  of  Frederick  County  in  1809.  Redd  acknowledged 
he  possessed  "no  advantages  of  education,”  lacking  in  particular  a 
"knowledge  of  the  science  of  chemistry."  However,  he  deemed  the  success  of 
his  "experiments"  in  "vivifying"  his  lands  reason  enough  to  write  his  "rude 
sketch."  Indeed,  he  believed  it  his  "most  important  duty"  to  share  his 


agricultural  "discoveries”  and  "render  himself  as  useful  a citizen  as 
possible."  Redd  contended  that  salt,  "properly  used,"  had  "an  astonishing 
effect  on  both  the  stalk  and  grain."  Salt's  "fertilizing  effects,"  he  asserted, 
were  "so  great"  that  "in  the  course  of  three  years"  lands  treated  with  it 
"would  produce  five  times  as  much  as  they  were  accustomed  to  produce 
prior  to  its  use."  Redd  believed  that  salt  was  even  more  effective  than 
plaster  of  paris.  In  contrast  to  gypsum's  "fickle  and  precarious"  effects  on 
certain  lands,  salt  suited  "all  soils  and  seasons,"  and  when  sown  with 
plaster  increased  its  efficacy.  In  addition,  salt  raised  the  yields  of  a variety 
of  crops;  in  his  experiments,  Redd  found  his  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  flax, 
hemp,  cotton,  and  potato  crops  all  greater  after  employing  salt.42 

Redd's  small  pamphlet  attracted  little  attention.  In  contrast, 
contemporaries  celebrated  Loudoun  County's  leading  reformer,  John  Binns, 
who  published  his  Treatise  on  Practical  Farming  in  1803.  Jefferson,  for 
example,  argued  that  the  "example"  of  Binns’s  "husbandry”  had  transformed 
Loudoun.  Where  once  the  county's  soils  had  been  "exhausted  & wasted  by 
bad  husbandry,"  they  had  now  become  some  "of  the  most  productive"  in 
Virginia  and  sold  "at  the  highest  prices."  Born  in  1761,  Binns  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Loudoun's  county  clerk,  Charles  Binns,  In  1782  Charles  gave 
his  son  220  acres  of  land  located  in  Loudoun.  By  1787  John  owned  six 
slaves,  six  horses  and  ten  cattle.  After  improving  this  tract,  Binns  sold  it  in 
1793  and  bought  a larger  farm  in  Loudoun  which,  he  reported,  "was  worn 


out”  at  the  time  of  his  purchase.  Over  the  next  few  years  Binns  speculated 
in  Loudoun  County  land  and  worked  to  restore  the  productivity  of  his  new 
farm.  Ten  years  later  Jefferson  pronounced  Binns's  labors  a success:  this 
"plain  farmer"  had  "made  himself  tolerably  rich  by  his  farming  alone."43 

In  his  book  Binns  recommended  three  major  changes  in  the  practices 
of  northern  Virginia's  farmers:  the  heavy  use  of  gypsum,  the  regular 
rotation  of  wheat  and  corn  crops  with  clover,  and  deep  plowing.  Of  the 
three,  the  remarkable  effects  of  plaster  of  paris  most  impressed  Binns.  He 
pronounced  it  "the  best  and  richest  [manure]  in  the  world,"  relatively 
inexpensive  and  the  "most  permanent"  in  its  effects.  The  transformation 
gypsum  had  effected  on  the  farms  in  his  neighborhood  would,  Binns  argued, 
"astonish  any  man  who  had  known  them  before  the  use  of  plaister."  Corn 
yields  per  acre  had  nearly  doubled,  while  wheat  production  had  increased 
three  to  four  times.  Binns's  own  wheat  crops  were  so  "luxuriant"  he  had 
trouble  hiring  laborers  to  cut  his  fields  at  six  shillings  per  day,  two  shilling 
more  than  the  standard  daily  rate.  In  the  Catoctin  Mountains  in  western 
Loudoun  County,  land  which  once  yielded  only  two  to  three  barrels  of  com 
and  five  to  six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  produced  six  to  eight  barrels  of 
corn  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  after  being  treated  with 
gypsum.  Properly  applied,  then,  gypsum  promised  to  transform  the  soil  of 
Loudoun  County  and  make  it  "equal  if  not  superior  to  any  ...  in  the  United 
States."  Of  equal  significance,  when  properly  mixed  with  wheat  and  corn 


seed  plaster  protected  them  from  lice,  worms  and  the  hessian  fly,  Binns's 
treatise  provided  the  detailed  instructions  improving  farmers  needed  to 
apply  the  fertilizer  on  their  lands.*'1 

Gypsum  was  even  more  effective  when  used  in  conjunction  with  red 
clover,  "a  vegetable  of  vast  more  importance,  than  is  generally  ascribed  to 
it."  Every  third  year  Binns  recommended  that  farmers  grow  clover,  aided 
by  gypsum,  on  their  wheat  fields.  Clover  acted  "as  an  excellent  coat  of 
manure,"  helping  to  revive  the  soil  and  protect  it  from  frost.  Equally 
important,  it  provided  "the  best  pasture  for  raising  healthy  [live]stock,  of 
every  kind."  Clover,  Binns  contended,  produced  "fatter"  cattle  and,  "when 
properly  cured,"  the  best  hay.  Likewise,  the  milk  and  butter  of  "milch  cows" 
raised  oil  clover  was  "of  superior  flavor,  and  appearance,  and  will  keep  pure 

The  final  plank  of  Binns  improved  agricultural  system  was  deep 
plowing.  For  too  long,  he  argued,  Virginia  farmers  had  plowed  only  a few 
inches  into  the  soil  and  in  consequence  had  lost  valuable  top  soils  with 
every  heavy  rain.  Deep  plowing  reduced  the  loss  of  top  soils,  introducing 
"stiffer"  earth  which  was  "less  liable  to  the  effects  of  hard  dashing  rains." 
Moreover,  deep  plowing  "enriched  the  ground,"  for  "it  brought  into  action" 
more  moisture  and  "buried  nitrous  particles,  of  which  the  earth  is  richly 
supplied  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence."  In  time,  locals  labeled 
Binns's  agricultural  regimen  of  gypsum,  clover,  and  deep  plowing  the 


"Loudoun  System,"  and  it  became  as  "popularly  familiar"  in  northern 
Virginia  "as  the  'Norfolk  system*  of  farming  in  England."  Binns  died  in 
1813  but  other  Loudoun  fanners,  most  notably  Israel  Janney,  continued  to 
follow  and  publicize  his  methods.*1" 

Confronted  almost  daily  by  the  national  obsession  with  agricultural 
reform,  northern  Virginia's  literate  farmers  most  certainly  acquired  some 
cognizance  of  the  latest  improvements  disseminated  by  European, 

American,  and  local  writers.  At  the  very  least,  the  region's  farmers  could 
not  avoid  the  idea  of  agricultural  reform.  However,  a larger  question 
remains:  Did  a significant  proportion  of  northern  Virginia's  farmers 
actually  implement  these  reforms?  Unfortunately,  this  question  is  not 
easily  answered.  While  historians  have  described  the  attempts  made  by 
Virginia’s  wealthy  planters  in  the  early  republic  to  correct  the  agricultural 
habits  of  the  state's  farmers  and  distribute  information  about  improved 
methods,  they  generally  agree  that  the  new  ideas  did  not  reach  the  "farming 
masses."  Most  farmers,  historians  contend,  remained  resistant  to  change, 
continuing  to  follow  traditional,  "soil-murdering"  methods  of  husbandry. 
Avery  Craven's  192G  judgement  that  agricultural  improvement  failed  before 
1840  remains  widely  influential.47 

Northern  Virginia's  farmers  often  exhibited  skepticism  about  the  new 
farming  methods.  Confronted  by  a welter  of  suggestions-some  effective, 
some  decidedly  not-many  farmers  simply  persisted  in  their  traditional 
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routines.  Such  conservatism  occasionally  earned  praise;  one  contemporary 
cautioned  farmers  not  to  abandon  their  "present  practices  for  others, 
however  promising,  until ...  the  new  proves  . . . preferable  for  the 
circumstances  of  their  own  soil."  Likewise,  Binns  filled  his  treatise  with 
stories  of  local  farmers  who  scoffed  at  his  ideas  and  doubted  the  veracity  of 
his  claims.  So  incredulous  were  some  readers  of  the  first  edition  that  Binns 
included  in  the  second  printing  seventeen  affidavits  written  by  some  of  the 
leading  individuals  of  the  region  (including  congressman  Richard  Brent,  and 
Alexandria  merchants  Jesse  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Swift)  testifying  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements.4" 

Nonetheless,  there  is  a variety  of  evidence  which  indicates  that  a 
significant  portion  of  the  region's  farmers  adopted  at  least  some  agricultural 
innovations  after  the  shift  to  wheat.  Indeed,  wheat  cultivation  itself  seems 
to  have  generated  improved  methods.  Agricultural  reformers  had  long 
bewailed  the  state's  attachment  to  tobacco  culture,  arguing  that  it 
exhausted  the  land  and  encouraged  poor  farming  methods.  Most  famously, 
Jefferson  labeled  tobacco  "a  culture  productive  of  infinite  wretchedness."  In 
contrast,  wheat  diffused  "plenty  and  happiness  among  the  whole" 
population,  preserved  the  land,  and  provided  abundant  foodstuffs.  "Good 
husbandry  with  us,"  Jefferson  continued,  “consists  in  abandoning  Indian 
corn,  and  tobacco"  and  replacing  it  with  "small  grains."  Happily,  wheat 
could  be  profitably  grown  on  worn-out  tobacco  lands  allowing  farmers  to 
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increase  their  output  of  wheat.  And  for  many,  greater  production  prompted 
the  adoption  of  improved  agricultural  techniques.  Contemporaries 
frequently  noted  an  association  between  the  production  of  wheat  and  better 
methods  of  husbandry.  Where  wheat  predominated  "people"  appeared 
"more  industrious,"  the  land  more  fertile,  and  the  country  more 
prosperous. " 

Binns  noted  a similar  change  in  his  neighborhood.  In  the  1780s 
locals  had  ridiculed  his  application  of  gypsum,  cultivation  of  clover  and 
decision  to  deep  plow.  Binns  acknowledged  that  farmers'  resistance  was 
often  quite  rational.  They  required  concrete  proof  of  the  Loudoun  System's 
effectiveness  before  implementing  it  on  their  own  farms.  Binns  provided  it 
by  turning  his  own  farm  into  one  of  the  county's  most  productive.  Within  a 
few  years,  many  former  critics  had  become  converts.  Ultimately,  Binns 
found  his  greatest  success  in  persuading  local  farmers  to  use  plaster  of 
paris.  They  came  flocking  to  him  to  purchase  it,  though  he  was  often 
unable  to  supply  their  needs.  Alexandria  merchants  soon  answered  the 
demand.  Binns  obtained  his  own  plaster  in  Alexandria,  purchasing  his  first 
supply  in  1784,  probably  from  merchant  William  Wilson,  who  announced 
that  he  and  his  Dumfries  partner,  Alexander  Campbell,  had  received  "Forty 
Tons"  from  New  York.  Reflecting  the  novelty  of  the  fertilizer,  Wilson  and 
Campbell  added  that  gypsum  was  "particularly  valuable  as  a manure,  two 
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bushels  being  found  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  it  serves  to  enrich  the 
meanest  soil."50 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Wilson  and  Campbell,  in  the  1780s  Binns  often 
found  the  region's  supply  of  gypsum,  imported  from  Prance  or  Nova  Scotia, 
deficient.  By  the  1790s,  however,  an  increasing  number  of  Alexandria 
merchants  began  to  sell  it--and  none  felt  the  need  to  elaborate  on  its  effects. 
In  the  twenty  years  after  Wilson  and  Campbell  first  offered  gypsum  for  sale 
some  twenty-eight  Alexandria  firms  began  peddling  it.  Many  merchants 
advertised  repeatedly  and  the  amount  of  gypsum  on  hand  also  became 
increasingly  large.  In  1803  the  firm  of  Janney  & Patton  announced  they 
had  over  a thousand  tons  for  sale.  For  the  convenience  of  farmers,  William 
Hartshorne  sold  plaster  both  by  the  ton  and  in  ready-to-use  granular  form 
which  he  ground  at  his  mill  and  sold  in  bushels.51  Alexandria  merchants 
imported  so  much  plaster  in  1804  that  the  chief  of  police,  Joseph 
Mnndeville,  complained  that  it  was  blocking  the  streets  and  ordered  it 
removed  immediately.  The  same  year  the  local  press  began  reporting  the 
price  of  plaster  at  New  York  (it  ranged  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton),  a reflection 
the  commodity's  increasing  popularity.  Only  the  persistent  demand  of  local 
farmers  can  explain  the  willingness  of  retailers  to  furnish  a steady  supply  of 
gypsum.51 

Land  advertisements  provide  another  indication  of  the  extensive  use 
of  plaster  of  paris.  Then  as  now,  sellers  of  land  endeavored  to  present  their 
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property  in  the  most  flattering  light  Consequently,  they  generally 
furnished  an  account  of  all  improvements  they  had  made  on  their  land. 

After  1800  these  descriptions  often  contained  details  about  the  use  of 
plaster  and  other  manures,  or  they  remarked  upon  the  land's  suitability  for 
the  fertilizer.  For  example,  Jonathan  Swift  asserted  that  there  was  no  land 
"in  the  state  upon  which  Plaister  of  Paris  answers  better"  than  the  1350 
acre  tract  he  offered  for  sale  in  Fairfax  County.  Colin  Auld  made  similar 
claims.  He  had,  he  noted,  "verified"  that  his  two  tracts  in  Loudoun  County 
(of  440  and  314  acres  respectively)  were  "susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of 
improvement,  by  means  of  Plaister  of  Paris."  Likewise,  when  Baldwin  Dade 
sold  a 300  acre  farm  in  Fairfax  County  he  made  sure  to  mention  that  the 
previous  tenant  had  loft  it  "well  plaistcred,"  and  William  Gunnell,  selling  an 
120  acre  farm  in  the  same  county,  emphasized  that  it  was  "highly  manured 
with  Plaister  of  Paris.""3 

Still,  not  all  farmers  who  applied  gypsum  to  their  soils  had  favorable 
results.  Washington,  for  example,  had  little  success  with  it.  He  began 
experimenting  with  the  fertilizer  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1785,  but  found  his 
grass  not  "benefitted  in  the  smallest  degree  by  it."  In  the  1790s  he  told 
Peters,  the  Pennsylvania  advocate  of  plaster,  that  his  various  trials  had 
"always  been  unsuccessful."  Yet,  to  the  last  month  of  his  life,  Washington 
continued  to  experiment  with  gypsum,  apparently  influenced  by  the  great 
successes  of  other  farmers.  Solomon  Betton  of  Loudoun  County  was  less 
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sanguine.  Though  he  acknowledged  that  the  wheat  he  had  sown  with 
plaster  in  1804  "looks  much  better  than  wheat ...  in  much  better  ground 
without"  the  fertilizer,  his  recent  "difficulties"  with  wheat-notwithstanding 
his  use  of  gypsum— had  kindled  "serious  thoughts  of  turning  every  thing  I 
have  into  Cash  & establishing]  a Store  ...  in  Balt."  Undoubtedly,  many 
small  farmers  failed  to  employ  plaster  because  of  its  expense.  This  explains 
why  many  reformers  suggested  cheaper  alternatives,  and  why  even  Binns 
acknowledged  the  limited  efficacy  of  other,  less  expensive  manures.6* 

Just  about  all  farmers,  however,  could  afford  to  cultivate  clover  or 
other  grasses,  the  second  facet  of  Binns's  program.  Northern  Virginia's 
farmers  revealed  an  early  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  soil-restoring 
grasses,  a tendency  encouraged  by  the  region's  temperate  climate  in  which 
grasses  thrived.  By  the  1790s  Alexandria  merchants  regularly  advertised 
the  sale  of  grass  and  clover  seed,  and  at  least  three  retailers  made  their 
living  entirely  as  "seedsmen,"  selling  "fresh  seeds"  for  clover,  timothy, 
lucerne  and  a variety  of  other  grasses.  In  1798  the  local  press  began  listing 
the  market  price  of  clover  seed  (12c  per  bushel)  among  the  list  of  commonly 
sold  commodities.66 

More  revealing,  hundreds  of  land  advertisements,  for  properties  both 
large  and  small  located  throughout  the  region,  made  reference  to  cleared 
"meadow."  Farmers  invariably  touted  the  fertility  of  these  pastures  seeded 
with  clover  or  timothy  grass,  though  they  customarily  represented  only  a 


small  percentage  of  the  total  acreage.  For  example,  when  Dolphin  Drew 


sold  his  225  acre  tract  in  Berkeley  County  he  loudly  praised  the  twenty-five 
to  thirty  acres  of  "valuable  meadow  ground."  To  the  south  in  Frederick 
County,  Joshua  Swayne  noted  that  350  acres  of  his  600  acre  farm  had  been 
cleared,  "well-enclosed,  and  laid  off  in  convenient  fields."  He  added  that  a 
"large  proportion"  of  the  cleared  land  was  "well  laid  down  in  clover,  for 
which  it  is  particularly  adapted.”  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Loudoun 
County,  John  Handey  stressed  that  fifteen  acres  of  his  120  acre  farm 
consisted  of  "good  timothy  meadow."  And  in  Fairfax  County  Moses  Coates 
emphasized  that  his  100  acre  tract  contained  ten  acres  "well  laid  down  with 
Clover  and  Timothy."  It  would  seem  that  on  this  point,  at  least,  Binns  was 
preaching  to  the  choir.56 

He  appears  to  have  had  less  success  convincing  the  region's  farmers 
to  accept  deep  plowing.  Though  improving  planters  such  as  Washington 
experimented  with  new  plows  and  numerous  reformers-including  John 
Taylor,  Richard  Peters  and  George  Redd-advised  farmers  to  plow  more 
deeply,  there  is  little  evidence  that  many  did.  A few  merchants  began 
selling  Newbold's  patent  plows,  but  many  farmers  apparently  agreed  with 
the  skeptical  "old  farmers"  of  Loudoun  County  whom  Binns  encountered. 
After  deep  plowing  his  wheat  fields.  Binns's  neighbors  sneered  what  "a 
shame"  he  "should  thus  kill  up  my  horses,  and  ruin  a pretty  piece  of  land,"57 
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Still,  the  increasing  use  of  fertilizers  (especially  gypsum)  and  clover  in 
a regular  rotation  represented  a sharp  break  from  northern  Virginia's 
traditional  agricultural  practices.  "Plaster  and  clover."  wrote  historian 
Lewis  Gray,  "worked  a great  transformation  in  the  agriculture"  of  "northern 
Virginia  . . . and  the  upper  [sic]  Valley."  Prompted  by  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a burgeoning  world  market  for  wheat  and  flour  and  by  a patriotic 
desire  to  enrich  their  lands,  improving  farmers  adopted  the  new  methods 
touted  by  reformers.  Travelers  such  as  Isaac  Weld  appreciated  the  change; 
many  farmers,  he  noted,  began  "to  see  the  absurdity  of  wearing  out  their 
lands”  by  continuous  cropping.  So,  too,  did  residents  of  the  region. 

Northern  Virginia's  "industrious  farmers,"  they  observed,  had  sparked  the 
"improving  state  of  agriculture  now  taking  place."58 

Equally  significant,  the  switch  to  wheat  sparked  a series  of 
technological  innovations  by  local  artisans  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  grain  farmers.  For  example,  miller  James  Deneale  responded  to 
the  changes  in  the  region's  agriculture  by  inventing  and  patenting  a corn 
kiln  and  an  improved  threshing  machine.  Deneale  resided  in  Dumfries,  a 
small  port  located  on  Quantico  Creek  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Alexandria, 
but  he  had  strong  business  and  personal  ties  to  Fairfax  County.  His 
brother,  George  Deneale,  was  the  Fairfax  County  clerk,  and  at  different 
times  he  established  partnerships  with  Alexandria  merchants  Hugh 
Deneale  and  James  C.  Deneale.  James's  ties  to  Alexandria  were  no  doubt 
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motivated  by  Dumfries  decline  after  the  Revolution.  Established  as  a 
tobacco  town  by  Scottish  factors  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  the  town 
never  fully  recovered  when  the  tobacco  trade  declined  in  the  1780s.  Still, 
Deneale,  the  owner  of  Quantico  Mills  located  just  outside  Dumfries,  labored 
to  boost  the  town's  economy.  Most  notably,  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Quantico  Company  in  1795,  and  in  1796  he  was  elected  a director  of  the 
company  which  over  the  next  thirty  years  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  make 
the  creek  navigable.51* 

Deneale  announced  the  invention  of  his  corn  kiln  in  late  1800. 
Farmers  had  discovered  that  kiln-drying  grain  shortly  after  harvest  helped 
preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  "southern  climes"  and  the  hessian  fly. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  also  an  expensive  and  labor-intensive  process. 

Deneale  claimed  his  kiln  was  "vastly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now 
in  use,"  drying  the  "Grain  without  injury  to  the  colour,  taste  or  smell," 
rendering  it  "capable  of  being  kept  without  souring  almost  any  length  of 
time,"  and  preventing  infestation  by  "the  fly,  or  weavel  [sic],  so  troublesome 
and  destructive."  Equally  important,  the  kiln  was  operated  "with  but  little 
expence  or  manual  labour."  To  bolster  his  claims,  Deneale's  advertisement 
included  supporting  affidavits  from  local  worthies  James  Smith  and  George 
Gilpin,  "Gentlemen  of  respectability  and  reputed  scientific  abilities."  Daniel 
Douglass,  Alexandria's  flour  inspector,  testified  that  he  had  "inspected 
several  hundred  barrels  of  meal . . . made  from  corn  dryed  [sic]  in  said  kiln" 


and  had  found  them  "entirely  free  from  being  smoaked  [sic]."  Isaac 
McPherson,  co-owner  of  the  Occoquan  Mills  located  south  of  Alexandria, 
added  that  with  one  of  Deneale's  kilns  he  could  "dry  500  or  600  bushels  of 
corn  each  day,  and  better  than  I ever  saw  com  dryed  [sic]  on  any  other  kind 
of  kilns."  Here,  then,  was  an  invention  "which  must  become  extensively 
beneficial  to  the  community"  of  farmers  in  the  region.6” 

Of  course,  Deneale  hoped  to  assist  more  than  just  the  local 
community.  He  charged  forty  dollars  for  "the  privilege  of  using"  the  kiln, 
giving  the  buyer  "a  drawing  and  explanatory  notes"  to  enable  them  to 
construct  their  own.  Whether  Deneale  ever  turned  a profit  with  his  kiln  is 
uncertain.  However,  his  scheme  could  not  have  been  helped  by  the  June 
1801  decision  of  the  Virginia  Mutual  Assurance  Society  against  Fire  to 
refuse  insurance  to  new  mills  with  attached  kilns  and  to  decline  payment  of 
claims  on  insured  mills  where  the  use  of  a kiln  caused  a fire.  The  company 
explained  that  "late  experience"  revealed  that  mills  with  attached  kilns 
constituted  an  "extremely  hazardous"  risk  "neither  represented  nor 
contemplated"  by  the  original  insurance  policies.  Most  certainly,  the 
company  had  in  mind  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  mill  of  Alexandria 
merchant  William  Hartshorne  in  March.  The  blaze,  which  "originated  from 
a kiln  used  for  drying  corn,"  inflicted  "very  considerable"  losses  on 
Hartshorne.  The  Mutual  Assurance  Company  responded  by  seeking  to 
dodge  similar  future  risks.61 


Deneale's  problems  with  the  corn  kiln  did  not,  however,  halt  his 
creative  endeavors.  Four  years  later  he  announced  a new  invention,  a 
threshing  machine,  to  aid  the  region's  grain-growing  farmers,  Deneale 
acknowledged  that  earlier  threshing  machines  had  not  lived  up  to  their 
expectations.  His  machine,  however,  was  different.  Powered  by  two  horses 
and  attended  by  two  hands,  Deneale  claimed  that  his  durable  and  easily- 
repaired  machine  could  thresh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
hour,  and  produce  grain  "worth  to  the  manufacturer  considerably  more  than 
that  got  out  in  the  usual  mode  of  treading."  To  bolster  his  claims,  Deneale 
asked  respectable  local  residents  to  testify  on  his  behalf.  Nathaniel  Ellicott, 
who  now  owned  the  Occoquan  Mills,  provided  the  fullest  statement.  Ellicott 
noted  that  he  went  to  examine  Deneale's  thresher  with  skepticism,  "having 
never  seen  or  heard  of  one  that  answered  a good  purpose."  However,  he 
was  pleasantly  surprised:  "Contrary  to  my  expectation,  it  did  its  work 
perfectly  well  leaving  not  a grain  of  wheat  in  the  hearts,  nor  even  any  chaff 
on  the  grain."  Most  important,  Deneale’s  thresher  separated  the  wheat 
without  any  of  the  "dirt  or  filth"  which  plagued  grain  prepared  "in  the 
ridiculous  mode  of  treading  with  horses  on  the  dirt."  In  Ellicott's  opinion 
wheat  threshed  with  Deneale's  machine  would  receive  "3d.  to  6d.  per  bushel 
more"  than  treaded  grains.  In  short,  Deneale  had  devised  an  "excellent 
invention"  of  "great  profit  and  utility  to  both  the  farmer  and 
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Still  it  is  doubtful  that  Deneule  profited  much.  Though  he  charged 
$50  for  "permits  to  use"  his  machine  (essentially  a "drawing  or  written 
description"),  his  patent  offered  little  protection.  The  patent  system  in  place 
after  1793  did  little  more  than  register  new  devices.  The  "inventor  needed 
only  to  allege  that  a device  was  original,"  pay  the  required  fee  and  issuance 
of  a patent  was  "more  or  less  automatic."  The  patent  office  lacked 
discretionary  power  to  reject  applications  for  devices  that  did  not  work  or 
obstructed  existing  charters.  Instead,  the  courts  were  left  to  resolve  the 
inevitable  conflicts  which  arose  between  patent  holders.  As  a result, 
numerous  inventors-including  Oliver  Evans,  Eli  Whitney,  and  Robert 
Pulton-became  embroiled  in  lawsuits  and  failed  to  capitalize  fully  on  their 
discoveries.  If  less  celebrated  than  these  "ingenious  mechanics,"  Deneale 
faced  the  same  legal  hurdles.113 

Perhaps  more  important,  Deneale  also  shared  with  these  more 
famous  projectors  a similar  social  and  intellectual  background.  In  the  early 
republic  pure  science  played  a limited  role  in  the  development  of  new 
technologies.  Instead,  the  stream  of  new  inventions  came  flowing  primarily 
from  craftsmen,  the  "inveterate  tinkerers"  who  populated  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  new  nation  and  followed  a trial  and  error  approach  to 
innovation.61 

Artisanal  creativity  had  a number  of  sources.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
population,  artisans  shared  in  the  cultural  nationalism  of  the  post- 


revolutionary  era,  a central  component  of  which  was  the  development  of 


new  technologies  to  secure  the  nation's  well-being.  America's  distinctive 
needs,  argues  Brooke  Hindle,  "encouraged"  craftsmen  "to  invention  and 
innovation."  In  particular,  America  enjoyed  abundant  natural  resources  but 
a comparatively  small  population.  The  mismatch  between  natural  wealth 
and  labor  supply  sparked  a continual  search  for  technological  solutions  that 
would  enable  Americans  to  exploit  the  continent's  bounty.  American 
craftsmen  addressed  this  dilemma  directly  by  supplementing  and  replacing 
human  labor  with  mechanical  devices.  Deneale's  threshing  machine  was 
only  one  of  many  such  labor-saving  tools.  And  like  other  projectors,  Deneale 
highlighted  the  economic  and  social  benefits  that  his  invention  would 
bestow  upon  the  "community”  and  the  nation.™ 

Above  all,  however,  the  artisanal  apprenticeship  system  helped  spark 
this  creativity.  An  apprentice  learned  his  trade  by  copying  the  work  of  a 
master  craftsman  and  graduated  to  the  standing  of  journeyman  after  he 
learned  the  "art  and  mystery"  of  the  craft.  However,  the  journeyman  made 
the  final  step  to  master  only  after  he  moved  beyond  the  original  models  to 
"produce  his  own  'masterpiece.'"  Thus,  the  system  of  artisanal  training 
encouraged  n "rivalship"  among  craftsmen,  impelling  them  to  constantly 
emulate  and  surpass  existing  standards  of  achievement.  To  contemporary 
writers  here  was  the  key  to  individual  and  societal  advancement.  The  spirit 
of  "emulation,"  noted  Adam  Smith,  made  "excellency,  even  in  mean 


professions,  an  object  of  ambition"  and  "brought . . . talent  to  a very  high 
degree  of  perfection."66 

Historians  have  generally  viewed  the  South  as  bereft  of  a strong 
artisanal  tradition  that  might  inspire  such  emulation.  Northern  Virginia's 
shift  from  tobacco  to  grains,  however,  transformed  the  regional  economy, 
giving  rise  to  a series  of  spin-off  industries  managed  by  a significant 
population  of  craftsmen  who  imbibed  the  same  notions  as  their  northern 
counterparts.  After  Dcneale  became  master  of  his  own  business-a  mill 
dependent  on  the  region's  agricultural  economy-he  labored  to  increase  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  region's  staples  through  his  inventions.  His  efforts 
to  make  Quantico  Creek  navigable  reflect  a similar  ambition.  In  short,  the 
opportunities  for  invention  and  a spirit  of  emulation  had  turned  the 
craftsman  into  a projector.67 

Despite  Deneale's  five  patents,  he  remained  an  inventor  of  only 
regional  significance.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Berkeley  County  resident 
James  Rumsey,  who  gained  national  fame  for  inventing  an  early  version  of 
the  steamboat.  Still,  Rumsey  had  much  in  common  with  his  contemporary. 
Like  Deneale,  he  grasped  the  sense  of  possibility  in  the  new  nation  and  the 
array  of  opportunities  which  independence  opened  to  a person  with  his 
skills.  Moreover.  Rumsey's  craft  training  animated  in  him  a spirit  of 
emulation,  a competitive  streak  which  his  contest  with  fellow  inventor  John 


Fitch  only  heightened.  Born  into  a poor  branch  of  a respectable  Maryland 
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family  in  1743,  Rumsey  apprenticed  as  a blacksmith.  However,  he  did  not 
work  long  at  that  trade.  After  living  in  Baltimore  for  a time,  Rumsey 
moved  west  to  Slippery  Creek,  Maryland  in  1782  where  he  established  a 
milling  operation  with  Michael  Bedinger.  The  next  year  he  moved  across 
the  river  to  Bath  in  Berkeley  County,  constructed  another  mill,  and  in 
partnership  with  Richard  Throckmorton  built  a boarding  house  to 
accommodate  visitors  to  the  springs  at  Bath.  The  following  year,  now  in 
partnership  with  Nicholas  Orrick,  Rumsey  added  to  his  boarding  house 
business  a coach  service  running  between  Bath  and  Baltimore.  In  addition, 
Rumsey  also  worked  as  a building  contractor,  agreeing  in  September  1784 
to  erect  in  Bath  a two-story  "dwelling  House,  Kitchen  and  Stable"  for 
Washington.** 

But  Rumsey  had  his  hand  in  another,  more  important  venture.  He 
perceived  that  America's  geographic  expanse  presented  a remarkable 
opportunity  to  the  projector  who  could  devise  a means  of  facilitating  water 
transport.  Such  an  invention  would  accelerate  western  settlement  and 
enable  farmers  to  transport  their  produce  economically  to  eastern  markets. 
Sensing  his  chance,  Rumsey  used  his  1784  meeting  with  Washington  to 
demonstrate  a model  "pole  boat"  he  had  invented,  designed  to  travel 
upstream  using  the  current  of  the  river  as  its  motive  power.  In  fact,  by 
1784  the  pole  boat  was  over  a year  old.  In  July  1783  Rumsey's  partner, 
James  McMechan,  presented  a petition  to  Congress  on  the  inventor's  behalf 


asking  for  "land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio"  in  return  for  "publishing  his 
discovery."  Though  impressed  by  the  need  to  "encourage  every  mechanic 
art."  the  committee  assigned  to  study  the  memorial  recommended  that 
Congress  defer  action.  Early  the  next  year.  Rumsey  and  McMechan  went 
before  the  Virginia  Assembly  seeking  financial  support,  but  they  received 
only  a promise  that  the  state  would  grant  "a  sum  adequate  to  the 
importance  of  the  discovery"  after  "perfecting  such  a boat."  Thus  in 
September  Rumsey  turned  to  Washington,  hoping  that  the  general's 
influence  would  garner  him  support/'" 

Washington  was  greatly  impressed  by  Rumsey's  demonstration.  He 
composed  a "certificate"  which  announced  that  Rumsey  "has  discovered  the 
Art  of  propelling  Boats,  by  mechanism  . . . against  rapid  currents."  "An  eye 
witness  to  an  actual  experiment,"  Washington  had  "no  doubt"  of  the  "vast 
importance"  of  Rumsey's  boat  for  the  nation's  "inland  navigation."  With 
Washington's  support,  Rumsey  once  more  approached  Congress  and  the 
state  legislature.  He  received  a vastly  different  response.  Congress  decided 
to  award  Rumsey  30,000  acres  of  Ohio  lands,  "provided"  that  by  May  1, 

1786  he  produced  "good  and  sufficient  evidence"  of  the  success  of  his  boat. 
Similarly,  in  response  to  a new  petition  Rumsey  prepared  in  November,  the 
Virginia  legislature  granted  him  "sole  and  exclusive  right"  to  operate  his 
boats  on  "every  river,  bay,  inlet,  or  harbor"  in  Virginia  for  a term  of  ten 
years.  Anyone  who  violated  Rumsey's  patent  rights  was  subject  to  a fine  of 
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£500  for  each  infraction.  Rumsey's  boat  aroused  genuine  excitement.  As 
Edmund  Pendleton  pointed  out,  "if  Mr.  Rumseys  new  constructed  boats  . . . 
should  succeed,"  they  would  open  up  the  western  rivers  and  give  rise  to  "a 
Spirit  for  Commerce."  Rumsey's  boat  also  aroused  notice  outside  the  state; 
in  1785  he  acquired  exclusive  privileges  for  his  boat  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  approached  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature.™ 

However,  Rumsey  never  capitalized  on  his  laboriously  won  privileges. 
By  early  1785  his  mind  had  turned  to  other  matters.  First,  the  Potomac 
Company  hired  him  to  superintend  the  clearing  of  the  Potomac  River,  a 
position  he  would  hold  until  July  1786.  More  important,  his  difficulties  in 
turning  his  model  pole  boat  into  a working  prototype  led  him  to  consider 
other  forms  of  propulsion.  As  he  explained  to  Washington  in  September 
1786  the  boat  did  not  perform  as  expected  in  trials  because  it  had  a 
tendency  to  veer  off  course  when  one  of  the  poles  "got  a good  holt  [sic]  on 
One  Side  and  not  on  the  Other."  Moreover,  because  the  boat  was  powered 
by  the  flow  of  the  river,  it  operated  well  only  in  currents  moving  at  "three 
miles  per  hour,  or  upwards."  In  lesser  currents,  Rumsey  concluded,  "It  will 
go  But  Slow."  The  solution,  he  decided  as  early  as  November  1784,  was  to 
And  a new  source  of  power.  To  that  end,  Rumsey  resolved  to  "afect  [sic] 
another  kind  of  Boat"  constructed  on  new  "princeples  [sic]."  Specifically,  he 
envisioned  a steam-powered  boat,  though  he  remained  tight-lipped  about 
the  details  of  his  design  for  fear  that  other  projectors  might  steal  it.71 


He  had  good  reason  to  worry.  While  Rumsey  worked  on  his  steam- 
powered  boat  John  Fitch,  a Connecticut-born  mechanic  and  inventor 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  traveled  to  northern  Virginia  seeking  patronage  for 
his  own  steam-powered  boat.  In  his  autobiography,  Fitch  reported  that  he 
first  conceived  of  the  idea  of  applying  steam  propulsion  to  a boat  in  April 
1785.  Seeking  financial  aid,  he  presented  his  steamboat  design  to  Congress 
in  August  but  the  committee  who  reviewed  his  petition  "did  not  even  deign 
to  give  a written  Report  to  Congress."  He  then  approached  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  but  received  little  encouragement.  In  October  Fitch 
traveled  south  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  meeting  with  Thomas  Johnson, 
the  governor  of  Maryland,  and  Washington.  Johnson  appeared  "much 
inamoured  [sic]  with"  Fitch's  plan,  but  Washington  informed  him  that 
Rumsey  had  already  conceived  a steamboat  comparable  to  Fitch's.  Some 
months  after  Fitch  left  Mount  Vernon  without  Washington's  support,  the 
general  urged  Rumsey  to  give  his  "plan  to  the  public  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
prepared  conveniently."  "Many  people  in  guessing  your  plan,  have  come 
very  near  the  mark,"  Washington  reported,  and  "one”  person,  "who  had 
something  of  a similar  nature  to  offer  to  the  public,  wanted  a certificate 
from  me  that  it  was  different  from  yours.”  The  Virginia  legislature,  which 
Fitch  petitioned  in  November,  also  rejected  his  plea  for  financial  aid."" 

Over  the  next  two  years  Rumsey  continued  to  work  on  his  steamboat. 


By  late  1785,  after  having  copper  and  tin  parts  cast  in  Baltimore  and 
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Fredericktown,  he  had  constructed  a six-ton  prototype  and  transported  it 
down  the  Potomac  to  Shenandoah  Falls.  He  and  his  partners.  James 
Barnes  and  McMechan,  continued  to  tinker  with  the  machinery  until  the 
river  froze  in  early  January.  Forced  to  pull  the  boat  from  the  water, 

Rumsey  decided  to  overhaul  the  engine.  Over  the  winter  he  invented  a new 
water-tube  boiler  constructed  of  thin  iron  pipes  bent  to  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Set  directly  in  the  furnace,  this  boiler  promised  to  heat  water 
to  a higher  temperature  with  less  fuel.  Not  until  March  14,  1786,  however, 
did  Rumsey  and  his  partners  make  the  first  trial  with  the  boiler.  Francis 
Hamilton,  who  stored  the  boat  between  January  and  March  and  witnessed 
the  first  trial,  later  reported  that  the  boat  "moved  against  the  current  some 
distance,  though  not  much  to  satisfaction,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
machinery."  Barnes  recounted  that  the  great  heat  generated  by  the  boiler 
rendered  "some  parts  [of  the  machine)  useless."  Further  repairs  to  the 
engine  and  boiler  followed,  but  a trial  in  December  1786  failed  when  the 
heat  of  the  steam  melted  "the  soft  solder”  with  which  the  machine  was 
constructed.  A test  the  following  September  miscarried  when  the  "badly 
made"  boiler  "opened  at  several  of  its  joints."73 

Not  until  late  1787  would  Rumsey  successfully  exhibit  his  boat.  On 
December  3 he  gathered  Berkeley  County's  leading  men,  including 
Revolutionary  War  hero  Horatio  Gates,  at  Shepherdstown  on  the  Potomac 
to  witness  his  boat  in  action.  The  trial  was  a success.  As  Gates  recounted. 


the  boat,  with  two  tons  on  board,  traveled  "against  the  current  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour,  by  the  force  of  steam,"  Eight  days  later,  after  some 
minor  adjustments  to  the  engine,  the  boat,  carrying  three  tons,  topped  four 
miles  per  hour  against  the  current.  The  December  trials,  notwithstanding 
the  "imperfect"  nature  of  the  "machinery,"  were  a remarkable  success.74 

Rumsey's  achievement  is  even  more  astounding  in  light  of  his  boat's 
inefficient  design.  In  December  1785  Benjamin  Franklin,  expanding  on  the 
work  of  French  scientist  Daniel  Bernoulli,  presented  a paper  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  which  claimed  that  the  paddle  wheel 
"wasted  labor"  by  pushing  water  up  and  down  as  it  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
water.  He  also  suggested  an  alternative:  Use  a pump  powered  by  a "fire 
engine"  to  force  water  into  a tube  along  the  boat's  keel  and  discharge  it  out 
the  stern  to  propel  the  boat  forward  by  reaction.  Rumsey's  steamboat 
followed  this  blueprint  closely,  though  he  later  claimed  to  have  arrived  at 
his  design  independently  of  Franklin.  Here,  then,  was  the  principle  of 
emulation  in  action,  an  attempt  to  copy  and  better  the  model  of  America's 
leading  scientist.  Unfortunately,  Franklin  was  wrong.  The  paddle  wheel, 
as  Fulton  would  later  discover,  wasted  less  of  the  limited  energy  generated 
by  early  steam  engines  than  a water  jet.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
Franklin  had  spoken  and  his  "verdict . . . seemed  final."'6 

The  success  of  December  1787  trials  convinced  Rumsey  to  seek 
support  beyond  northern  Virginia;  his  precarious  financial  condition  also 


impelled  him  to  seek  new  sources  of  patronage.  In  March  1788  he  traveled 
to  Philadelphia,  the  center  of  American  science  in  the  early  republic. 
"Tomorrow  morning,"  he  wrote  to  Washington,  "I  throw  myself  upon  the 
Wide  World  In  persuit  [sic]  of  my  plans,  being  no  longer  Able  to  proceed 
Upon  my  Own  Foundations."  In  Philadelphia  he  hoped  "to  Convince  a 
Franklin  and  a Rittenhouse"  of  the  utility  of  his  designs  "by  actual 
Experiments."  Soon  after  his  arrival  Rumsey  presented  "the  Draft  of 
Several  Mcchines  [sic]"  to  the  Philosophical  Society.  In  addition  to  the 
water-tube  boiler  and  steamboat,  Rumsey  presented  plans  for  three  other 
inventions:  An  improved  saw  mill  which  required  "about  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  water  used  for  a common  saw-mill”;  a steam-driven  water-pump  for 
"raising  and  conducting  water";  and  an  "improvement  on  Dr.  Barker's  Mill" 
which  needed  only  "a  third,  or  fourth  part  of  the  water  now  ordinarily 
required  to  turn  a grist-mill."  The  inventions,  a Philadelphia  paper 
reported,  "go  far  to  prove  the  worth  of  Mr.  Rumsey's  talents."  They  also 
reflected  the  opportunities  available  to  an  enterprising  projector  working  in 
a grains-based  agrarian  economy.  Like  Denoale,  Rumsey  devised  machines 
"of  important  utility”  to  the  "agriculture  and  . . . manufactures"  found  in 
northern  Virginia.'6 

The  Philosophical  Society  was  greatly  impressed  with  Rumsey’s 
inventions.  On  May  1,  nineteen  members,  led  by  Franklin,  formed  the 
Rumseyan  Society  to  "enable  James  Rumsey  to  carry  into  execution,  on  a 


large  and  extensive  plan,  his  steam  boat  and  sundry  other  machines,"  The 
society  was  organized  as  a joint-stock  company,  divided  into  100  shares 
valued  at  $60  each.  By  its  regulations  Rumsey  held  one  half  the  shares;  the 
other  fifty  were  purchased  by  subscribers  for  $20  down  and  a payment  of 
$40  in  a year's  time.  The  society  would  aid  Rumsey  in  obtaining  patent 
rights  for  his  inventions,  in  exchange  for  a share  of  the  profits.  In  short 
order,  forty-three  shares  were  sold  and  when  the  investors  met  May  13, 

1788  they  decided  that  Rumsey  should  go  to  England  to  perfect  his 
inventions.  Rumsey  recognized  the  significance  of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  next  day,  hours  before  he  boarded  a ship  to  London,  he  wrote  to 
brother-in-law  Charles  Morrow,  "This  ...  is  my  Meridian[;]  if  I Do  not  Do 
sumthing  [sic]  now  I am  Done.'"7 

Rumsey  was  at  the  peak  of  his  success.  The  Rumseyan  Society, 
though  it  failed  to  provide  him  with  adequate  financial  support,  put  him  in 
contact  with  some  of  Britain's  leading  inventors,  including  Matthew  Boulton 
and  James  Watt.70  In  addition,  the  society  worked  hard  to  obtain  patent 
rights  for  Rumsey's  inventions  in  America.  In  1788  they,  along  with 
Charles  Morrow,  petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature  asking  that  Rumsey 
secure  the  "Exclusive  Priviledge  [sic]  of  making  and  Vending"  his  machines 
in  the  state  "for  a reasonable  term  of  Years."  The  society  also  petitioned  the 
legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  on 


Rumsey's  behalf.  And  in  1790,  after  Congress  passed  the  first  national 
patent  act,  the  society  sought  federal  patents  for  Rumsey's  inventions.™ 

Unfortunately,  the  society’s  efforts  encountered  a serious  obstacle.  In 
the  states  and  in  Congress  Rumsey's  representatives  were  challenged  by 
Fitch  who  contended  that  he  had  invented  the  steamboat  prior  to  Rumsey. 
Indeed,  in  the  three  years  since  his  journey  to  Virginia  Fitch  had  been  busy. 
In  April  1786  he  formed  his  own  company  and  went  into  partnership  with 
mechanic  Henry  Voight,  "the  first  Genius,"  Fitch  proclaimed,  "that  ever  I 
was  acquainted  with."  Over  the  course  of  1786  and  1787  Fitch  and  Voight 
built  a series  of  working  models,  and  following  Franklin's  rejection  of  the 
paddle  wheel,  devised  a system  of  "paddles  to  be  worked  by  cranks"  to 
propel  their  boat.  By  August  1787  Fitch’s  crank  and  paddle  boat  worked 
well  enough  that  he  invited  members  of  the  Continental  Convention  "to  take 
a sail  with  us."  One  witness  to  the  trial,  William  S.  Johnson,  recounted 
that  "the  Exhibition  gave  . . . the  Gentlemen  present  much  satisfaction." 
Throughout  the  same  period,  Fitch  traveled  to  various  state  assemblies  to 
obtain  patent  rights  for  his  boat.  By  November  1787,  when  the  Virginia 
legislature  granted  him  a fourteen  year  patent  for  the  "sole  and  exclusive 
right"  to  construct  and  use  "every  species"  of  steamboat  in  the  state,  Fitch 
hold  similar  patents  from  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  also  tried  (and  failed)  to  obtain  a land  bounty  from 
Congress  similar  to  that  which  Rumsey  had  received  in  1785. 
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The  broad  nature  of  Fitch's  state  patents  appeared  to  preclude 
Rumsey  from  ever  receiving  a patent  for  his  steamboat,  despite  its  very 
different  mode  of  propulsion.  In  Virginia,  for  example,  the  committee 
assigned  to  examine  the  1788  petitions  of  Morrow,  the  society,  and  Fitch 
recommended  that  the  state  award  Rumsey  a patent.  The  assembly, 
however,  repudiated  the  committee  and  backed  Fitch,  accepting  his 
contention  that  a Rumsey  patent  constituted  a violation  of  the  privileges 
they  had  granted  him  in  1787.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Rumseyan  Society 
petitioned  the  state  assembly  three  times,  in  1788,  March  1789  and 
September  1789.  Each  time,  Fitch  argued  in  the  press  and  before  the 
assembly  that  any  patent  awarded  Rumsey  encroached  upon  his  privileges, 
and  each  time  the  legislature  backed  him.  Similar  legal  battles  erupted  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.81 

With  the  passage  of  the  federal  patent  act  in  April  1790  a new  arena 
of  confiict  opened.  Fitch  presented  a petition  to  the  patent  commissioners  in 
November  1790,  but  not  until  April  22,  1791  did  Fitch  and  Rumsey’s 
representatives  appear  before  the  patent  board,  chaired  by  Jefferson.  Faced 
by  the  competing  claims  the  board  waffled.  "They  all  appeared  silent  for 
some  time,"  Fitch  recounted,  "when  Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  they  could  make 
no  distinction  in  the  Patents  nor  give  one  prefference  [sic]  of  another.”  Over 
Fitch's  vehement  objections,  the  commissioners  "ordered  Patents  to  be 
issued  to  all."  Thus,  on  August  10,  1791  both  Rumsey  and  Fitch  were 
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awarded  federal  patents  for  "propelling  boats  or  vessels"  by  steam.  In 
addition,  the  board  granted  Rumsey  patents  for  his  water-tube  boiler  and 
his  improvement  of  Barker’s  mill.82 

Unfortunately,  neither  man  profited  from  their  patents.  Deeply 
disturbed  by  the  "uncandid  dealings  of  our  Nation,"  Fitch  decided  to 
abandon  his  steamboat  scheme  until  "the  Justice  of  our  Country  will  protect 
our  Laudable  indeavours  [siej."  Though  he  traveled  to  Europe  to  seek 
support  for  his  boat  in  1793,  Fitch’s  organized  efforts  were  at  an  end.  After 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  1795  he  moved  west  to  Kentucky  where 
he  took  his  own  life  in  1798.  Rumsey,  meanwhile,  remained  in  England  for 
the  next  year  and  a half  trying  to  get  his  steamboat  project  off  the  ground. 
Though  he  greatly  impressed  Jefferson,  garnered  praise  from  fellow 
inventors  and  scientists  both  in  England  and  France,  and  registered  four 
British  patents,  persistent  financial  problems-including  the  bankruptcy  of 
his  English  partners—frustrated  his  efforts.  Indeed,  not  until  late  1792  had 
he  readied  his  boat,  The  Cnliimhian  Maid,  for  a demonstration.  Tragically, 
just  weeks  before  its  trial  Rumsey  died  from  a stroke.  The  following 
February  his  steamboat  finally  sailed,  traveling  at  four  knots  an  hour.  It 
was  the  boat's  only  journey.83 

Back  home  in  northern  Virginia,  the  local  press  lamented  Rumsey's 
death.  "We  have  lost  a citizen,"  one  correspondent  wrote,  "the  vigour  and 
extent  of  whose  intellect . . . has  seldom  been  surpassed,  and  . . . very,  very 
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seldom  equalled.''  Rumsey's  steamboat,  he  declared,  would  ''not  become 
extinct,  but  survive  its  inventor."  It  would  eventually  prove  of  enormous 
"utility"  to  the  nation,  enabling  an  easy  "navigation  of  our  immense  and 
rapid  rivers.”  Of  course,  mastering  the  nation's  waterways  would  have  to 
wait  until  Fulton's  Clermont  steamed  up  the  Hudson  River  in  1807.  Yet 
Rumsey  undoubtedly  influenced  Fulton's  final  design;  the  two  men  had  met 
in  1791  and  had  "gone  on  a excursion  in  the  country"  just  days  before 
Rumsey's  death.84 

At  least  one  other  northern  Virginian  inventor  tried  his  hand  at 
designing  an  effective  propulsion  system  for  boats.  In  1803,  Colonel  Richard 
Claiborne,  descendent  of  a prominent  Virginia  family  and  quartermaster* 
general  for  Virginia  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  conducted  a series  of 
trials  on  the  Potomac  River  using  a "duck's  foot  or  collapsing  paddle"  to 
propel  a boat.  Supported  by  the  "liberality"  of  the  "gentlemen  of 
Alexandria"  who  opened  a subscription  on  his  behalf,  Claiborne  believed 
that  his  paddle  would  eliminate  the  wasted  labor  associated  with  other 
forms  of  water  propulsion.  The  common  oar,  for  example,  had  to  be  "kept 
occasionally  out  of  the  water  to  avoid  the  repulsive  stroke  of  the  wave."  In 
contrast,  his  collapsing  paddle  stayed  in  the  water  at  all  times, 
encountering  little  resistance  in  its  return  stroke  and  moving  any  boat  with 
a fraction  of  the  force  necessary  using  the  common  oar.  Claiborne 
conducted  his  experiments  using  manual  labor,  but  he  aspired  to  combine 
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his  paddles  with  steam.  "The  steam  engine,”  he  declared  to  Jefferson,  "is 
my  aim,"  When  an  engine  could  "be  properly  modified  to  answer  the 
purpose"  he  hoped  to  create  a "complete  system"  of  propulsion. 

Alexandrians  greeted  Claiborne's  invention  with  enthusiasm.  The 
perfection  of  his  machinery,  pronounced  one  commentator,  would  facilitate 
"the  inland  navigation  of  our  country"  and  produce  the  "greatest  possible 
public  utility."84 

A government  posting  in  1804  cut  short  Claiborne's  experiments,  but 
his  activities-and  the  support  they  received-reflected  the  interest  of 
northern  Virginia  in  technological  innovation.  The  region's  inhabitants 
were  particularly  fascinated  by  utilitarian  inventions  which  promised  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  the  region  and  the  nation.  The  shift 
to  wheat  played  a crucial  role  in  the  growing  concern  for  innovation  and 
technological  change.  Farmers  abandoned  traditional  methods  of  cultivation 
associated  with  tobacco,  adopting  many  of  the  reforms  suggested  by 
agricultural  writers.  The  resulting  increase  in  production  enabled  the 
region's  farmers  to  capitalize  on  burgeoning  overseas  markets--and  all 
without  abandoning  slavery.  Concurrently,  a growing  population  of 
craftsmen,  spawned  by  the  transportation  and  processing  requirements  of 
grains,  invented  a variety  of  machines  which  promised  to  foster  regional 
economic  development  and  lower  labor  costs.  These  projectors,  motivated  by 
their  craft  training  and  the  opportunities  offered  by  a young,  expansive  and 


under-populated  nation,  placed  the  region  at  the  forefront  of  the 
"technological  euphoria"  of  the  early  republic.86  In  short,  northern 
Virginians  embraced  technological  innovation  and  invention,  making  it  an 
essential  facet  of  the  "projecting  spirit." 
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see,  Ross  D.  Netherton,  Colvin  Mill  Run  (Fairfax,  VA:  Fairfax  County 
Office  of  Comprehensive  Planning,  1976),  1-9  and  passim:  Nan  Netherton, 

Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  1978),  177-183:  Fairfax  Harrison, 
a;  William:  Study  of  Oi 


Volut 


Colchester:  Cole 


Office 


tt  & Massie,  1956),  96-97, 


Virginia,  Inc.  Yearbook  6 (1958-1959),  21 
147-149,  217-219. 

din  [Winchester!  Virginia  Centinel.  April  2< 
nan,  1794),  6 


A.J.  Joh: 


rsity  of  Minnesota  Pre 


99,  February  6 (Sicilian  w 


i,  1973),  73-80. 
ofColun 


grain);  see  also,  Alexandria  Advertiser  and  Con  

October  18,  1802,  for  Swiss  methods  of  manuring.  On  the  transfer  of 

Transfer  of  Early  Industrial  Technologies.  1-31;  Carroll  W.  Pursell,  "Thomr 
Digges  and  William  Pearce:  An  Example  of  the  Transit  of  Technology,1' 
William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  3rd  Ser„  21  (October  1964),  551-560;  and 


31.  Alexandria  Ad" 
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and  Eahemeris.  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord.  1791  . . . (Baltimore:  William 
Goddard  and  James  Angell;  sold  by  Hanson  and  Bond,  Alexandria,  [1790]), 
29-33;  David  D.  Hall,  Worlds  of  Wonder.  Days  of  Judgment:  Popular 
Religious  Beliefs  in  Early  New  England  (New  York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1989), 
58  (quote);  Allan  Kulikoff,  Tobacco  and  Slaves:  The  Development  of 
~ " ~ ' - - ike.  1680-1800  (Chanel  Hill:  Unit 

I (quote);  Chester  E.  Eisinger,  "Th 

1954),  107-112  (quote).  For  other  almanacs  printed  or  sold  in  the  region1"  5 
which  included  "practical  advice  for  farmers"  see.  The  Pennsylvania. 
p_e.l.amre,  Map-land, ^and  Virginia /Umanack  and  Epitemeris. .for. the  Year  of 

Company,  Alexandria,  [1782]),  no  pagination;  TJ  

Winchester  Ephemeris  for  1790  (Winchester,  VA;  Richard 

Potpmnk_MmanacJ_qr  the  WashinRton.EjlhEm.eris,  for  the  ' 

1793  . . . (Georgetown:  James  Doyle,  1792),  no  pagination 

33.  Virginia  Gazette  and  Alexandria  Advei 


1776);  James  Anden  

...  (Edinburgh:  W,  Creech,  [1775]).  On  Great  Britain  as  the  source- 
though  often  a galling  one-for  agricultural  improvement  see,  Hindle, 

Science  in  Revolutionary  America.  194-204,  355-367;  and  Rodney  C.  Loehr, 
"The  Influence  of  EngUsh  Agriculture  on  American  Agriculture,  1775-1825,” 
Agricii l.tu ra l_H ialorv  11  (January  1937),  3-15. 

34.  [Winchester!  Virginia  Centinel.  December  31.  1788;  Columbian 
Mirror  and  Alexandria  Gazette.  May  18,  1797;  Alexandria  Expositor.  July  1, 
1803.  July  16  and  18,  1804;  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  February  2,  1804 
and  January  26,  1805;  Columbian  AdTOrJmr.j.mLCqijjiiercinl,  Mechanical, 
and  Agricultural  Gazette.  October  1,  4,  8,  1 1,  13,  and  15, 1802;  and  Letters 
from  His  Excellency  George  Washington  to  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  John 


J.  On  Young's  i 

"Arthur  Young  and  American  Agriculture,"  Agricultural  History.  43 
(January  1969),  43-56  (quote  47-48);  and  Carl  R.  Woodward,  "A  Discussion 
of  Arthur  Young  and  American  Agriculture,"  ibid-,  43  (January  1969),  57-67. 
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35.  Jefferson  to  George  M.  Jeffries,  March  3,  1817,  and  Jefferson  to 
George  Logan,  July  1,  1793,  Thomas  Jefferson  Papers,  Library  of  Congres) 

shortage  and  consequent  high  cost  of  labor  ($1  per  day  paid  to  reapers)  in 
1800.  Peters,  Agricultural  Enquiries  on  Plaister  of  Paris.  Also  Facts. 


(Philadelphia:  Charles  Cist  and  John  Markland,  1797).  See  also,  Loehr, 
"Young  and  American  Agriculture,"  48;  Woodward,  “Young  and  American 
Agriculture,"  62-63;  and  Charles  D.  Lowery,  "James  Barbour,  a Progressive 

Honor  of  Bernard  Mavo.  John  B.  Boles,  ed.  (Charlottesville:  University" 
Press  of  Virginia,  1973),  186-187, 


;r  9,  1789  (wool);  V 

er,  December  9,  1790  (potatoes);  Ci 

Gazette.  May  26,  1796  (potatoes  and  "Indian  peas");  T 

Columbia  Daily  Advertiser.  August  24,  1799  (wool),  April  18,  1800  (wool  and 
flax),  March  27  (potatoes),  and  May  21.  1801  (hemp);  Alexandria  Advertiser 
and  Commercial  Intelligencer.  March  26,  1802  (wool,  potatoes,  etc.);  and 
Alexandria  Expositor.  July  1,  1803  (barley  and  turnips).  For  reports  on  how 
household  production  see,  [Winchester!  Virginia  Centinel. 


September  9,  1789  (honey);  I 

Advertiser.  March  17  (peach  trees)  and  October  7,  1801  (apple  cider),  Jt 
29,  1802  (apple  and  peach  trees);  Alexandria  Expositor.  May  17,  1805  (peach 


July  8,  1800.  Plowing:  Virginia  Gazette  and  A 

December  23,  1790;  se  ' — 

1788.  Clover:  Columbian  Advertis 
Agricultural  Qasette,  August  6,  1802  (quote);  se 
Advertiser.  May  18,  1804.  Potatoes:  V ' 
Advertiser.  April  22,  1790.  Turnips:  A]e» 
Ashes  and  variety  of  mi 
1805  (quotes).  Gypsum 


id.,  March  6,  1804.  On  Ai 


Agriculture/'  54^  Gray,  Agriculture  in  Southern  U.S..  2:  803-804;  and 


IB  Provinces  of  Upper  and 


1800),  1:  216-218;  Griffith  to  Hannah  Griffith,  December  17,  1788,  David 
Griffith  Papers.  1749-1789,  1823,  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond, 
Virginia  (hereafter  VHS);  Diaries  of  Washington,  3:  125  (October  14,  1786); 

Daily  Advertiser.  June  3,  1800.  See  also,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee  to  George 
Carter,  June  7,  1806,  Edmund  Jennings  Lee  Papers,  1753-1904,  VHS,  who 
lamented  that  his  wheat  had  been  attacked  by  both  "a  worm”  and  "the  fly.” 
Virginia  farmers  benefited  from  the  fact  that  the  fly  first  attacked  the 
middle  colonies  in  the  1770s.  When  the  British  government  issued  a 
proclamation  in  1788  prohibiting  the  importation  of  American  wheat  to  stop 
the  spread  of  the  insect,  American  agricultural  societies  responded  by 
thoroughly  investigating  the  fly.  Still,  the  question  of  how  to  control  the 
pest  remained  unresolved  when  it  reached  Virginia;  see  Hindle,  Science  in 
Revolutionary  America.  364-365,  The  British  lifted  the  ban  in  1790;  see, 
h 17,  1790. 


le  6,  1800,  Soaking  and  drying; 

Alexandria  Gazette,  August  18,  1796  (brine);  Alexandria  Advertiser.  August 
2.  1797  (brine);  Times;  and  District  of  Columbia  Daily  Advertiser. 
September  20,  1800  (clear  water).  July  22,  1801  (lime),  July  27,  1802  (elder 
leaves  and  branches);  4'  ■ • • ~ ....... 

December  5,  1803  (drying  wheat);  4 
1805  (kiln  drying  and  lime). 


40.  Alexandria  Advertiser  and  Commercial  Intelligencer.  June  14 
(Douglass),  and  August  6,  1802  (anonymous).  The  executors  of  Douglass's 

Fairfax  County  where  David  Stuart  had  estimated  that  wel/manured  land 
produced  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre;  see  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser, 
May  6.  1805;  and  Chapter  1,  note  5. 
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Expositor.  September  5,  1803  (city  offal),  February  1 (Main)  an^November 
11.  1805  (Ewell).  Ewell  published  his  soil  chemistry  study  in  1806  as  Plain 
Discourses  on  the  Laws  or  Properties  of  Matter:  Containing  the  Elements  or 
Pjinciples  of  Modern  Chemistry:  with  More  Particular  Details  of  those 
Practical  Parts  of  (he  Science  Most  Interesting  to  Mankind,  and  Connected 
with  Domestic  Affairs  (New  York:  Brisban  & Brannan.  1806);  see  also, 

Ewell  to  Jefferson.  August  23.  1805,  and  Jefferson  to  Ewell,  August  30. 

1805,  Jefferson  Papers,  LC. 


42.  On  Taylor  sec  Chapter  2;  George  Redd,  Late  Discovery,  Extremely 

Exhausted  Lands.  Upon  a Cheap  and  Easy  Plan:  With  some  Remarks  on 
Orcharding  and  Gardening  (Winchester,  VA:  J.A.  Lingan,  1809),  passim. 
Redd  was  from  an  extremely  modest  background;  the  1782  tax  list  records 
only  3 white  dependents  and  the  1787  tax  list  only  one  horse  and  one  cow; 
see,  Heads  of  Families  at  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States  taken  in  the 
Year  1790;  Records  of  the  State  Enumerations;  1782-1785.  Virginia 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1908),  21;  and  Netti  Schreiner- 
Yantis,  and  Florene  Speakman  Love,  eds..  The  1787  Census  of  Virginia  . . .. 
3 Volumes  (Springfield,  VA:  Genealogical  Books  in  Print,  1987),  1:  517. 


Ploughing.  Thick  Sowini 


ferson  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Jefferson  to  William 
oth  June  30,  1803,  Jefferson  Papers,  LC;  Rodney  H.  True, 
of  Loudoun,"  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  2nd  Ser.,  2 
12),  20-39;  Schreiner-Yantis  and  Love.  1787  Census.  1:  39;  John 
Treatise  on  Practical  Farming;  Embracing  Particularly  the 
biects.  viz.  The  Use  of  Plaister  of  Paris,  with  Directions  for 
id  General  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Other  Manures.  On  Deep 


and  Massie,  1938),  159-164;  i 
Report  on  the  P -I  Revt  luti  n 
and  .Mary  Quarterly. 


fek  (Rich; 

T.  Cabell,  "Some  Fragments  of  an  Intended 
ry  History  of  Agricultural  in  Virginia," 

76  (January  1918),  162-167;  Gray, 


Agriculture  in  Southern  U.S..  2:  779,  803-804,  809;  and  Crai 


m Practical  Farming.  1-40,  68-70. 


45.  ifeid-.  54-57. 
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46.  ibid-  45-50;  Williams,  Legends  of  Loudoun.  165  (quote).  Janney, 
who  immigrated  to  Loudoun  County  from  Pennsylvania  before  the 
Revolution,  owned  thirteen  horses,  five  cattle  and  paid  taxes  for  three 
tithables  in  1787.  He  bought  his  first  gypsum  sometime  before  1792  and 
sold  Binns  one  ton  in  1794;  see,  Schreiner-Yantis  and  Love,  1787  Census  1; 
45;  and  True,  "Binns  of  Loudoun,"  36-39.  Though  gypsum,  clover  and  deep 
plowing  remained  the  central  components  of  Binns's  system,  he  proposed  a 
number  of  other  reforms.  These  included  the  use  of  animal  manures  both  to 
enrich  the  soil  and  keep  the  pens  of  livestock  clean;  thick  sowing  of  wheat 
(Binns  argued  that  farmers  should  sow  one  and  a half  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  rather  than  the  usual  half  bushel);  and  the  avoidance  of  rye,  which  he 
considered  "the  greatest  impoverisher  to  the  earth  of  any  crop  that  can  be 
cultivated”;  see  Treatise  on  Practical  Farming.  41-44,  51-54,  58-59. 

47.  Craven,  Soil  Exhaustion.  108-121;  Lowery,  "James  Barbour,"  168- 
1S7  (quote):  Charles  W.  Turner,  "Virginia  Agricultural  Reform.  1815-1860." 
Agricultural  History  26  (July  1952),  80-89;  idem..  "Virginia  State 
Agricultural  Societies,  1811-1860,"  ibid-  38  (July  1964),  167-177;  G.  Melvin 
Herndon.  "Agricultural  Reform  in  Antebellum  Virginia:  William  Galt,  Jr.,  A 
Case  Study,"  Had.  52  (July  1978),  394-406;  and  Danhof,  "Tools  and 
Implements,"  81-90.  Still,  if  most  historians  agree  with  Craven,  they 
disagree  widely  over  when  reform  began  and  why  there  was  so  little  reform. 
For  example,  Eugene  Genovese  argues  that  slavery  hindered  efforts  at 
agricultural  innovation.  Slave  labor  prevented  agricultural  diversification 
by  impeding  the  development  of  local  markets  and  absorbed  capital  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  invested  in  fertilizers  and  new  implements; 
Genovese.  Political  Economy  of  Slavery.  124-153.  In  contrast,  Frederick 
Siegel  contends  that  the  South's  sandy  soils  and  sweltering  climate  ensured 
that  improvements  devised  in  the  middle  colonies,  with  its  different  soils 
and  climate,  were  unsuited  for  Southern  farmers;  Siegel,  The  Roots  of 


1865  (Chapel  Hill;  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1987),  69-74;  see 
also,  Julius  Rubin,  "The  Limits  of  Agricultural  Progress  in  the  Nineteenth- 
Century  South,”  Agricultural  History  49  (April  1975),  362-373  (both  Siegel 
and  Rubin  argue  that  the  James  River  constituted  a geographical  and 
climactic  boundary  below  which  agricultural  reforms  had  little  relevance). 
Craven  argued  that  a profusion  of  ineffective  reforms  discouraged 
innovation  and  generated  doubt  about  the  usefulness  of  specific  suggestions. 
He  added  that  the  financial  troubles  of  several  improving  farmers-including 
Jefferson,  James  Madison  and  John  Taylor-worked  to  dissuade  smaller 
formers  from  embracing  reform;  Craven,  Soil  Exhaustion.  108-112.  In  his 
study  of  Orange  and  Greene  counties  in  Virginia,  Thomas  Schlotterbeck 
argues  that  agricultural  innovation  was  driven  by  large  planters'  attempts 
to  increase  the  self-sufficiency  of  their  plantations;  small  farmers  generally 


abstained  from  reform  until  the  development  of  transportation  links  and 
market  opportunities  in  the  1850s;  Schlotterbeck,  "Plantation  and  Farm: 
Social  and  Economic  Change  in  Orange  and  Greene  Counties,  Virginia, 
1716-1860,"  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1980,  255-300. 
In  his  study  of  Frederick  County,  however,  Warren  Hofstra  contends  that 
farmers,  who  produced  wheat  for  the  Alexandria  market,  eschewed  reform 
because  the  soil  of  the  county  remained  fertile  and  profits  high  without 
improvement;  Hofstra,  ’"These  Fine  Prospects':  Frederick  County,  Virginia, 
1738-1840,"  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  University  of  Virginia,  1985,  179-181. 


Pleasants,  1804),  1-2,  5,  7-8,  48-49,  73-82. 


August  5,  1790;  see 

, September  16,  1799; 

:,  Second  Edition  (Richmond:  S. 


49.  Jefferson,  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia.  William  Pedcn,  ed. 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955),  166-169;  Letters 
from  Washington  to  Young.  94;  Carmen,  American  HushnnHrv  164-165 
177,  187,  190;  A.G.  Bradley,  ed.,  The  Journal  -----  — 


1.777  (New  York:  Dial  Press,  1928),  49;  War 
Backcountry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  Thi 
'y  101  (October  1993),  503-505;  a 


I Hofstra,  "The  Virginia 
rt  D.  Mitchell, 


(Charlottesville:  University  Press  of  Virginia,  1977),  4-6,  172-178,  230-2' 
Elsewhere  in  America  contemporaries  and  historians  have  made  a similar 
connection  between  wheat  cultivation  and  an  industrious  and  prosperous 
population;  see,  for  example,  Smyth,  Tour  of  the  U S A 2:  256-258 
(describing  western  Maryland);  Harry  Roy  Merrens,  Colonial  North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1964),  119;  and  James  T.  Lemon'  The 
Best  Poor  Man’s  Country;  A Geographical  Study  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1976;  originally  published,  1972). 


50.  Binns,  T 


I,  December  2,  1784 

(Wilson  & Campbell).  October  18,  1789  (Jesse  Taylor);  Virginia  Gazette  anil 
Alexandria  Advertiser.  April  22  (Jesse  Lawrence  and  Hartshorne  & 
Donaldson)  and  August  12,  1790  (Murray  & Wheaton),  January  13,  1791 
(JSa0C  ^pPher™n*;  ■Januhar-V  12.  1792  (James  B.  Nichols),  and  May  14,  1793 

1796  (Philip  Magruder),  February  19  (Josiah  Faxon)  and  April  13,  1799 
(William ^Hartshornc)^  March  20  (J.G.  Ladd)  and  October  2.  1800  (Hewes  & 


sr  3,  1798 


?r  24,  1801  (Alexander  and  Allison); 

Intelligencer.  September  10  (J.  & T. 

vowell)  and  December  22,  1801  (Hartshorne  selling  plaster  by  ton  or  by  the 

Leonard),  February  26  (Douglass  & Mandeville).  March  16  (W.  Flanagan), 
June  8 (William  J.  Hall),  July  14  (Daniel  M'Clean),  July  25  (P.  Care),  and 
December  9,  1803  (Janney  & Patton  have  1250  tons  for  sale);  Columbian 

echanical  and  Agricultural  Gazette.  October 


ffir.  July  5 (Lawr 


52.  Algx 


17,  1804, 

been  substantially  more 
merchant  Joseph  Riddle  charged  N.  Stein! 
Steinbergen,  January  7,  1801,  Joseph  Ride 
City,  Letter  Book,  1800-1802,  1804,  LOV. 

53.  Alexand 
(Auld),  and  Nov 
(Gunnell),  and  ! 


pril  20,  1804  (Mandeville); 

1,  February  14,  March  7,  27,  April 
(NYC  prices).  Gypsum  seems  to  have 


Expositor.  April  11,  1803  (Joh 
May  19  and  June  28,  17988 

(Drew);  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser.  August  27.  1805  (Swayne).  a 

22.  1804  (Handey);  Times-  and  Tli.  ' • • - 

November  22.  1798  (Coates).  For  more  exami 
Centinel.  August  20,  1788,  June  24,  July  1,  August  19,  1789,  Febi 
(two).  March  17,  1790;  Bowen's  Virginia  Centinel  & (layette  November  10, 
1790,  March  16.  April  9,  August  20,  and  September  20,  1791;  Potomak 

February  23  (three),  March  2 (three), ^August  8,  September  5 (two),  and 
December  28,  1795,  March  31  (three),  September  22,  and  December  22, 
1796;  Virginia  Journal  and  Alexandria  Advertiser.  February  26.  July  15 
(two),  August  12,  and  September  23.  1784,  January  27  (two),  July  14  (two), 
and  September  1.  1785,  May  11,  June  15  and  29,  1786,  October  4 and  18, 
1787;  Virginia  Gazette  and  .Alexandria  Advertiser.  November  5,  1789,  June 

1798,  May  23,  August  6 and  22,  1799,  January  21.  1800;  Alexandria 
Advertiser,  October  30,  1797,  March  31,  and  April  30.  1798;  Alexandria 
Advertiser  and  District  of  Columbia  Daily  Advertiser.  November  22,  1798; 
Times;  and  District  of  Columbia  Daily  Advertiser.  April  18,  September  2 
and  December  2,  1799,  January  29  and  November  24,  1800,  March  2,  May 
21,  July  29  and  August  28,  1801,  June  5.  1802;  Alexandria  Advertiser  and 

and  October  18,  1804,  May  6,  25.  September  4,  9 and  November  18,  1805; 
Alexandria  Expositor.  March  7,  1803,  May  1,  1804.  This  list  is  by  no  means 


Washington.  29;  297,  30;  152;  John  Taylor,  Arator;  Being  a Serit 
Agricultural  Essays.  Practical  and  Political,  in  Sixty-One  Numbers 
Edition  (Petersburg:  Whitworth  & Yancey,  1818;  originally  publisl 
1813),  63,  107-108;  Virginia  Gazette  and  Alexandria  Advertiser.  Dt 
23,  1790  (Peters);  Redd,  Late  Discovery.  9,  12;  Times:  and  District  of 


99.  April  5,  1800;  Columbian 

•acticnl  Farming.  48-50.  In  contrast,  historian  Janice  Artemel  argues  that 
iventories  of  estates  [in  Fairfax  County]  during  this  period  [1800-1840] 
dicate  that  there  was  widespread  ownership  of  'patent  plows"';  Netherton, 
lirfax  County.  169.  See  also,  Judith  G.  McGaw,  "'So  Much  Depends  upon 


a Red  Wheelbarrow:  Agricultural  Tool  Ownership  in  the  Eighteenth- 
in  Pennsylvania  "a  little  more  than  half  of  farmers '.  . . owned  plows."(332) 


n,  Fairfax  County.  166-170. 


59.  Miller.  Artisans  and  Millers.  1:  103;  James  Deneale  to  George 
Deneale,  April  5 and  30.  1800,  George  Deneale  Papers,  1792-1842,  VHS; 
Republican  Journal:  and  Dumfries  Weekly  Advertiser.  May  5,  June  9.  and 
November  3,  1796;  Shepherd,  Statutes  at  Large.  2:  37-39,  98-99.  On  the 

Henry  J.  Berkley,  "The  Port  of  Dumfries,  Prince  William  County .^ugima;' 
William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  2nd  Ser..  4 (April  1924),  99-122;  Arthur  G. 
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EPILOGUE 

THE  SLAVE  SOUTH  IN  THE  EARLY  REPUBLIC 


July  4,  1802  found  Alexandrians  in  a celebratory  mood.  The  regional 
economy  was  booming,  and  farmers,  merchants  and  artisans  profited  from 
an  expanding  world  market  for  American  grains.  Flour  exports  from 
Alexandria  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1802  (74,000  barrels),  while  the 
160,000  barrels  of  flour  inspected  rivaled  the  peaks  reached  in  1798  and 
1800.  In  February  the  Potomac  Company  had  finally  completed  the  canal 
around  the  Great  Falls  making  possible  an  uninterrupted  passage  between 
the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  and  Alexandria  for  approximately  three 
months  of  the  year.  And  in  April  subscription  books  had  opened  for  the 
Little  River  Turnpike  Company  which  was  to  build  a paved  turnpike  to  link 
western  farmers  to  the  port  in  all  seasons.  Pessimists  could  point  to 
Virginia's  apparently  restive  slave  population  in  the  wake  of  Gabriel's 
Rebellion,  but  few  people  questioned  the  institution.  The  region's  slave 
population  remained  over  20  percent  of  the  total  population  as  farmers 
adapted  their  slave  labor  force  to  the  production  of  grains.' 

A.W.  Grayson,  scion  of  the  Grayson  family  of  Prince  William  County 
and  a member  of  the  Alexandria  Debating  Society,  shared  the  optimism  of 
the  region's  inhabitants.  Asked  to  give  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Christ 
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Church,  the  town's  Anglican  chapel,  Grayson  delivered  a speech  brimming 
with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  He  began  by  reviewing  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  battles  of  the  war.  He  saved  his  most  powerful  rhetoric, 
however,  for  a consideration  of  the  benefits  that  independence  had  wrought. 
Most  conspicuously,  Grayson  explained,  Americans  had  perfected  "the 
science  of  government,"  learning  "what  rights  to  give  up,  and  what  to 
retain."  They  had  created  a "republican  government"  of  "comparative 
excellence,"  a "nursery  of  freedom"  and  "asylum  of  liberty,"  situated  happily 
between  the  extremes  of  "overbearing  aristocracy"  and  "licentious 
jacobinism."2 

But  the  Revolution,  Grayson  continued,  had  brought  much  more  than 
political  liberty.  Independence  enabled  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
"commercial  intimacy"  with  "the  different  nations  of  Europe."  The  result 
was  "a  rapid  progress"  of  American  trade.  American  merchants  now 
"unfurled  . . . their  canvas"  sails  on  "the  shores  of  distant  nations,"  while 
Europeans,  once  excluded  by  Great  Britain  from  trading  with  America,  now 
shared  "in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  immense  empire."  Equally 
important,  "the  arts  which  . . . before"  independence  "were  blighted  by  the 
noxious  breath  of  tyranny,  now  flourished  under  the  genial  auspices  of 
liberty."  Similarly,  science  had  prospered  since  the  Revolution.  Where  once 
it  "had  benefited  none,"  science  under  the  "protection  and  assistance"  of 
liberty  "became  of  service  to  all."  Manufacturing,  too,  despite  the 
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"disadvantages"  which  it  "labored  under"  in  America,  had  "been  rapidly 
increasing”  since  the  attainment  of  independence.  Above  all,  agriculture 
had  improved  and  flourished  since  the  end  of  British  rule.  Before  the 
Revolution,  Grayson  asserted,  agriculture  "had  languished."  But 
independence  and  the  liberty  it  engendered  had  "roused  [agriculture]  from 
that  lethargic  state  which  oppression  had  placed  it  in."  And  for  the  "honest 
husbandman"  the  prosperity  of  an  independent  America  brought  well- 
deserved  "domestic  felicity."3 

Grayson  believed  that  the  natural  bounty  of  America  played  an 
important  role  in  securing  the  nation's  present  and  future  happiness  and 
abundance.  The  "inexhaustible  internal  resources"  and  "large  extent  of 
uncultivated  land,"  he  asserted,  endowed  the  United  States  with  the 
potential  to  become  "an  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
nation."  But  turning  this  potential  into  reality  required  more.  Thus, 
Grayson  emphasized  the  nation's  human  capital,  the  key  determinant  to 
present  and  future  abundance.  First,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American 
population,  "doubling  once  in  twenty  years,"  fostered  economic  development. 
As  the  population  grew  America's  ability  "for  engaging  in  extensive 
commercial  connexions  [sic]  with  foreign  nations"  increased,  as  did  the 
nation’s  "manufactures."  More  important,  the  nation's  prosperity  depended 
upon  "the  enterprizing  [sic]  spirit  of  our  citizens."  "The  people  of  this 
country,"  Grayson  noted,  "are  daily  opening"  the  nation's  "latent  sources  of 
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wealth."  In  short,  a growing  and  industrious  population  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  imperial  rule  promised  to  transform  the  United  States.  "We  look 
forward  to  the  day."  Grayson  concluded,  "when  America  will  hold  a primary 
not  secondary  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth."4 

Whether  independence  had  transformed  America  in  precisely  the  way 
Grayson  described  remains  doubtful.  Nonetheless,  the  Revolution  did  bring 
new  opportunities  in  overseas  trade,  and  when  northern  Virginians  acted  to 
exploit  international  markets  by  switching  to  grains  they  set  in  motion  a 
process  of  regional  economic  development.  The  transportation  and 
processing  requirements  of  cereal  crops  spurred  the  creation  of  new  regional 
transportation  arteries  to  link  the  port  of  Alexandria  with  its  hinterland, 
and  gave  rise  to  new  urban  centers  where  the  industries  spawned  by  grain 
farming-milling,  baking,  brewing,  and  distilling-congregated.  The  growing 
population  of  artisans,  encouraged  by  their  training  and  the  labor  needs  of 
region,  devised  a series  of  mechanical  inventions  that  made  northern 
Virginia  a center  of  technological  innovation.  Many  inhabitants  also 
supported  the  creation  of  banks  to  provide  the  capital  necessary  for  further 
economic  development.  And  farmers,  spurred  by  rising  prices,  adopted 
improved  farming  methods  to  increase  their  output,  including  the 
widespread  use  of  soil  additives  and  simple  forms  of  crop  rotation.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  after  the  Revolution  northern  Virginia's  economy 
flourished,  and  the  region's  inhabitants  believed  that  the  Revolution  had 
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everything  to  do  with  their  well-being.  Grayson's  oration,  delivered  on  the 
anniversary  of  independence,  reflected  the  deeply  ingrained  nature  of  such 
beliefs. 

Equally  striking  is  what  Grayson  excluded  from  his  oration.  His 
address  could  have  been  delivered  in  any  American  town  in  1802.  He  made 
no  reference  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  northern  Virginia  or  the  South, 
apparently  attaching  little  importance  to  the  differences  between  the 
sections.  Most  notably,  he  made  no  mention  of  slavery.  Northern  Virginia's 
slave  population,  of  course,  set  it  apart  from  the  northern  states-even  from 
the  grain-growing  middle  states  to  which  the  region  was  most  often  likened. 
Though  a number  of  residents-including  most  famously  George 
Washington-voiced  objections  to  the  institution,  and  a notable  few  such  as 
Robert  Carter  even  freed  their  slaves,  census  data  reveal  that  slavery 
remained  an  integral  part  of  northern  Virginia's  economy  even  after  the 
switch  to  wheat. 

More  important,  slavery  helped  shape  the  region's  cultural  life.  Many 
planters  and  farmers  adopted  paternalist  attitudes  towards  their  slaves, 
believing  it  was  their  Christian  duty  to  treat  their  black  servants  humanely. 
Recording  his  thoughts  about  ''ye  Rights  & Obligations"  of  masters  and 
servants  in  his  commonplace  book,  slaveholder  Isaac  Hite  of  Frederick 
County  argued  that  masters  have  a "civil  Power  over  their  Domestics,"  but 
it  must  be  "managed  consistently  with  Humanity."  He  believed,  for 


example,  that  a master  could  sell  a "servant"  only  with  the  servant's 
consent,  and  that  "Correction"  became  "plainly  onerous"  when  it  went 
beyond  what  was  "necessary  for  ye  good  order  of  ye  Family,"  Though  in 
practice  many  slaveholders  failed  to  live  up  to  such  standards,  the  ideal  of 
paternalism  thrived.  Eliza  Collins  Lee,  the  young  wife  of  Richard  Bland 
Lee,  marveled  that  her  husband's  Fairfax  County  slaves  had  "not  the  trace 
of  slavery  amongst  them[;]  they  are  all  neatly  clothed  and  well  fed."  So 
kindly  a master  was  Lee,  continued  Eliza,  that  "his  presence"  among  the 
slaves  "defuses  joy  and  gladness  around  there  [sicj  Huts."5 

Lee's  experience  also  reveals  the  patriarchy  of  northern  Virginia 
society;  her  gender  circumscribed  her  role  to  nursing  the  slaves  and 
managing  the  domestic  economy.  Yet  despite  her  northern  ancestry  she  did 
not  question  the  slave  system  or  her  place  in  it.  Indeed,  she  embodied  the 
ideal  of  the  southern  lady,  submissive  and  faithful  to  her  husband  "Mr. 

Lee,"  and  a paragon  of  virtue  and  kindness  constantly  "at  work"  on  behalf  of 
her  slaves.  Still,  such  lives  could  be  tedious  and  confining.  Anne  Marie 
Thornton,  wife  of  Dr.  William  Thornton,  acknowledged  that  there  was  "so 
little  variety"  in  her  life  that  her  diary  became  "rather  an  account  of  my 
husband's  transactions  than  mine."  While  her  husband,  a District  of 
Columbia  commissioner,  conducted  public  business  she  filled  her  days 
(according  to  her  diary)  with  shopping,  knitting  and  socializing.  After 
another  round  of  "teas"  with  her  neighbors  she  groused,  'Tea  drinking  is 
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very  stupid."  Yet  Thornton  reserved  such  outbursts  for  her  diary,  which 
otherwise  recorded  the  mundane  details  of  her  life  as  a dutiful  wife.  As 
Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese  has  noted,  women  such  as  Thornton  could  not 
conceive  of  any  alternative  "model  of  womanhood."  Though  subordinate  to 
slaveholding  men,  southern  mistresses  "benefited  from  their  membership  in 
a ruling  class."  Thus,  they  helped  to  perpetuate  slavery  by  adopting  the 
behavior  and  attitudes  expected  of  the  southern  ladv.'; 

Further  down  the  social  scale,  many  women  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  domestic  sphere  in  order  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
They  discovered,  however,  that  the  gendered  nature  of  southern  life  and  the 
marketplace  restricted  the  type  of  work  they  could  perform.  In  Alexandria, 
for  example,  the  leading  female  occupation  in  1808  was  washerwoman.  Of 
the  214  women  listed  in  the  census  of  the  town,  half  labored  in  this  lowly 
trade.  Another  fifty-two  or  24  percent  were  seamstresses  or  weavers,  while 
seventeen  (8  percent)  ran  boardinghouses,  taverns,  or  shops  which 
specialized  in  groceries.  Apparently,  southern  gender  norms  countenanced 
significant  numbers  of  women  working  outside  the  home  as  long  as  they 
entered  occupations  which  reflected  their  "domestic"  responsibilities.  In 
fact,  the  1808  census  identifies  only  seven  women  (3  percent)  who  labored  in 
"nontraditional"  tasks  (a  shoemaker,  a cartman,  a wagoner,  a tallowmaker, 
a "laborer,"  and  two  watermen).7 
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Outside  of  Alexandria  a number  of  women  ran  their  own  taverns.  In 
Martinsburg,  for  example,  women  owned  and  operated  two  of  the  town's 
eight  taverns  in  the  late  1790s.  One  of  these  owners,  Elizabeth  Armstrong, 
promised  "a  full  supply  of  every  requisite  of  the  first  qualities,  necessary  for 
the  comfort,  pleasure,  and  satisfaction  of  the  citizen  and  traveller."  In 
Matildaville  Jane  Myers,  widow  of  a Potomac  Company  engineer,  opened  a 
small  tavern  in  1799  hoping  to  capitalize  on  the  flow  of  vessels  through  the 
canal  at  the  Great  Falls.  And  in  Smithfield,  Berkeley  County  Jane  Wilson 
operated  an  ordinary  in  1797  where  she  assured  customers  of  an  "assiduous 
attention  to  business,  and  a constant  supply  of  good  liquors."  Though  the 
gender  norms  of  southern  society  restricted  the  work  women  could  perform, 
the  similarity  between  the  tasks  of  the  tavernkeeper  and  the  functions  of 
the  housewife-providing  food,  drink  and  lodging-seems  to  have  made  such 
crossing  of  gender  boundaries  acceptable.8 

Thus,  patriarchy  shaped  profoundly  the  nature  of  social  life  in 
northern  Virginia.  Equally  pronounced  was  the  region's  attachment  to  the 
South's  traditional  honor  ethic.  The  region's  elite  frequently  entered  into 
confrontations,  many  of  which  ended  in  violence,  in  order  to  defend  their 
public  reputation  and  family  name.  When  Alexandria  merchant  David 
Finlay  declared  that  he  "would  not  entrust  the  life  of  a dog  in  Dr. 

[Gustuvas]  Campbell's  hands,"  the  doctor  required  Finlay  to  issue  a public 
apology  or  he  would  "demand  . . . that  satisfaction  to  which  every  gentleman 
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is  entitled.”  Like  honor-bound  elites  throughout  the  South,  Campbell 
threatened  violence  to  preserve  his  public  reputation.  Further  west  in  Bath, 
Berkeley  County  Captain  George  Thomas  challenged  "Captain  Rutherford" 
to  a duel  in  1796,  but  was  refused.  Thereafter  Thomas  publicly  boasted 
that  he  had  "frightened"  Rutherford.  Major  R.S.  Blackburn,  an  associate  of 
Rutherford's,  responded  to  the  slight  by  stabbing  and  killing  Thomas. 
Despite  numerous  witnesses  to  the  attack,  a Berkeley  County  jury  acquitted 
Blackburn.  Apparently,  the  defense  of  personal  honor  justified  violence." 

The  honor  culture  of  the  South  also  permeated  the  political  life  of 
northern  Virginia.  For  example,  the  appointment  of  Republican  Francis 
Peyton  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  militia  aroused  the  ire 
of  many  local  Federalists.  They  did  not,  however,  attack  Peyton  for  his 
political  allegiances,  but  instead  accused  him  of  being  "destitute  of  the 
courage  necessary  for  an  officer."  According  to  one  Federalist  writer,  Peyton 
had  been  involved  in  an  altercation  with  John  T.  Ricketts,  an  Alexandria 
merchant,  some  years  earlier.  Ricketts  had  addressed  some  "degrading 
personal  indignities"  to  Peyton,  who  had,  according  to  the  writer,  "abjectly 
and  passively"  submitted  to  the  insult.  By  maligning  Peyton's  character  in 
this  way,  local  Federalists  hoped  to  achieve  their  political  end.10 

Faced  with  a charge  which  seriously  impugned  his  public  reputation, 
Peyton  immediately  acted  to  defend  himself.  He  called  on  Walter  Jones,  a 
witness  to  the  altercation,  to  testify  on  his  behalf  in  the  local  press.  Jones's 


version  of  the  quarrel  differed  significantly  from  the  Federalist  version.  He 
recounted  that  after  some  "irritating  language"  passed  between  Ricketts  and 
Peyton  at  an  Alexandria  coffee  house,  Ricketts  "violently"  shoved  Peyton. 

In  response,  Peyton  grabbed  a chair,  while  Ricketts  swung  at  him  with  his 
cane.  After  both  men  drew  blood  with  "severe"  blows  to  the  head,  they 
dropped  their  weapons  and  "closed  with  each  other,"  remaining  locked  in 
combat  until  "separated  by  the  interposition  of  other  persons."  This  public 
display  of  "intrepidity,"  Jones  argued,  proved  that  Peyton  was  fit  for 
command.  Curiously,  no  one  questioned  the  propriety  of  a public  figure 
becoming  involved  in  a what  was  essentially  a bar  brawl.  The  defense  of 
one's  persona]  honor  apparently  superseded  any  concerns  for  public  order." 

Such  examples  could  be  multiplied.  However,  the  point  is  clear: 
Northern  Virginians  absorbed  and  embraced  values-paternalism,  patriarchy 
and  honor-long  associated  with  a distinctive  southern  society  and  culture. 
These  values,  many  historians  insist,  set  the  South  on  a trajectory  different 
from  the  North  where  the  American  Revolution  gave  rise  to  an  increasingly 
commercial,  individualistic  and  market-oriented  society.  Yet  many  of  the 
changes  in  northern  society,  particularly  the  development  of  a liberal, 
commercial  economy,  also  emerged  in  northern  Virginia  after  the 
Revolution.  Here,  in  a region  committed  to  slavery,  planters  became 
farmers  in  response  to  world  markets  for  grains;  local  leaders  cleared  rivers 
and  built  roads  to  facilitate  market  production;  local  entrepreneurs 
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expanded  existing  towns  and  created  new  ones  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
become  local  marketing  and  manufacturing  centers;  local  merchants  and 
farmers  campaigned  for  financial  institutions  to  facilitate  economic 
development;  and  local  projecters  developed  new  technologies  to  lower  high 
labor  and  transportation  costs  and  increase  agricultural  output.  In  short,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Revolution  northern  Virginians  imbibed  the  same  sense  of 
optimism  and  opportunity,  the  same  "projecting  spirit,"  that  so  transformed 
the  northern  states. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  contemporaries  found  the  town  of 
Alexandria  and  its  hinterland  so  vibrant.  Johann  Schoepf  commented  on 
Alexandria's  rapid  growth  in  1783,  noting  that  "many  new  buildings, 
wharves,  and  warehouses"  had  "gone  up  within  a brief  space,  and  new 
settlers  are  every  day  coming  in."  These  new  arrivals,  Schoepf  continued, 
were  "drawn  by  the  activity  of  trade."  Robert  Hunter,  who  visited  the  town 
in  1785  and  stayed  with  some  of  its  most  prominent  merchants,  agreed  that 
it  was  "a  very  growing  place"  where  there  "seems  to  be  an  amazing  deal  of 
business  carrying  on."  The  same  year  Luigi  Castiglioni  predicted  that 
Alexandria  would  "become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  commercial  cities"  in 
America.  A decade  later  the  boom  continued.  Thomas  Twinning,  another 
visitor,  marveled  at  the  "number  of  people  employed  as  carpenters  and 
masons."  Everywhere  he  looked  in  town  "the  hammer  and  trowel  was  at 
work."  The  pace  of  new  building  even  impressed  long-time  residents. 


the  construction  of  a new  bank  building  as  "an  additional  proof  of  the  fast 
encreasing  [sic]  prosperity  of  this  town."  Surrounded  by  "a  country  fertile 
and  populous,"  Alexandria,  he  concluded,  promised  "the  industrious  and 
enterprising  ...  a sure  reward  . . . for  commercial  and  mechanical 
industry."1' 

Olney  Winsor  believed  Alexandria's  future  prospects  so  grand  that  he 
moved  to  the  town  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island  in  1786  and  established  a 
mercantile  business  with  fellow  northerner  Joseph  Jenckes.  Alexandria 
"appears  to  be  flourishing,"  he  wrote  home,  "manny  [sic]  new  Buildings 
going  up--Wharves  Slling  out,  & other  marks  of  profitable  Business." 

Winsor  soon  plunged  into  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  town,  joining  the 
Alexandria  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  socializing  with 
its  leading  figures,  and  in  running  for  (and  winning)  office  in  the  town's 
government.  His  letters  home  to  his  wife  (who  remained  in  Rhode  Island) 
reveal  his  growing  familiarity  with  and  comfort  in  his  new  environment. 
Each  letter  found  him  more  at  home  in  northern  Virginia.  "The  People  of 
Alexandria,"  he  assured  his  wife  in  early  1787,  "are  friendly  to  us."  A few 
months  later  he  announced  "we  arc  considered  as  Alexandrians."  "You  see,” 
he  explained  the  next  year,  “we  Yankevs  [sic]  live  sociably"  in  Alexandria. 

In  short,  though  Winsor  found  the  separation  from  his  family  difficult  at 
times,  he  acknowledged  that  Alexandria  was  an  agreeable  and  profitable 


place  to  live.  So  at  home  was  he  that  in  late  1788  he  moved  his  family  to 
the  town.13 

Olney  registered  some  surprise  at  how  easily  he  adapted  to  the  social 
and  economic  environment  of  Alexandria.  No  doubt,  he  had  imbibed  many 
northern  preconceptions  about  "the  lazy  South.”  Travel  accounts,  for 
example,  were  filled  with  descriptions  of  lazy  planters  enervated  by  the 
southern  climate,  more  concerned  with  horseracing  and  hunting  than 
farming,  and  attended  by  abject  black  servants.14  Certainly,  these  accounts 
--written  by  contemporary  travelers  and  repeated  by  historians  of  the 
South-contain  considerable  truth.  Still,  they  hide  as  much  as  they  reveal. 
For  what  is  most  notable,  finally,  about  northern  Virginia  in  the  years  after 
the  Revolution  is  that  the  region  and  its  inhabitants  combined  commerce 
and  cockfights,  industry  and  indolence,  a projecting  and  paternalistic  spirit. 
Looking  at  the  South  from  the  perspective  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  cotton 
economy,  historians  have  chosen  to  emphasize  the  traditional  aspects  of  the 
society.  However,  to  foist  a teleology  on  the  South-and  in  particular  on 
northern  Virginia-is  to  risk  losing  a complete  picture  of  a complex  region. 
In  the  early  republic  northern  Virginians  celebrated  independence  and  the 
commercial  opportunities  that  it  afforded.  They  also  remained  ardently 
attached  to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  a patriarchal  social  order. 
Moreover,  few  residents  of  the  region  sensed  any  contradiction  between 
their  patriarchal  and  profit-oriented  impulses.  While  the  economy  boomed- 
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widow"  Mrs.  Myers  and  her  tavern;  see,  for  example,  John  Davis,  Travels  of 
in  the  United  States  of  Ameri 
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slaves.  His  greatest  exertion  amounted  to  walking  "as  far  as  his  stables  to 
see  his  horses,  which  are  seldom  more  than  fifty  yards  from  his  house.”  In 
contrast,  “the  poor  negro  slaves  alone  work  hard.”  Castiglioni,  however, 
argued  that  such  accounts  while  "true  in  some  respects,"  were  greatly 
"exaggerated."  "As  a matter  of  fact,"  he  concluded,  "there  are  many 
[Virginians]  who  busy  themselves  at  promoting  agriculture  and  acquiring  a 
scientific  education."(196) 


APPENDIX  1 

ALEXANDRIA  COMMODITY  PRICES,  1770-1806 
This  appendix  catalogues  in  monthly  averages  the  prices  of 
Alexandria's  primary  commodities-tobacco,  flour,  wheat,  and  com-between 
1770-1775  and  1783-1806.  During  the  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  little 
data  was  available  (due  to  the  decline  in  trade)  and  prices  fluctuated  widely. 
As  a result,  I excluded  those  years.  Price  data  has  been  collected  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  newspapers,  personal  papers,  federal  export 
records,  and  a few  secondary  works.  When  more  than  one  citation  for  a 
single  month  existed,  I created  averages  by  weighing  each  price  citation 
equally.  Price  information  is  more  reliable  for  those  periods  when  the 
Alexandria  newspapers  published  price  data  on  a regular  basis  either  in  the 
form  of  commodity  price  lists  or  the  assize  of  bread  (from  which  the  price  of 
flour  was  calculated),  and  after  1799  when  the  manifests  of  outgoing  ships 
from  the  port  of  Alexandria  began  reporting  the  value  of  their  cargos. 

Tobacco  prices  are  by  the  hundred  weight  (cwt).  When  the  available 
sources  recorded  prices  by  the  hogshead  (which  was  often  the  case  after 
1783),  I estimated  that  a hogshead  weighed  1200  lbs.,  based  on  the  average 
weights  recorded  in  Alexandria  ship  manifests,  1797-1805.  This  represented 
a rise  over  the  weight  of  pre-war  hogsheads  which  averaged  1050  lbs  (see 


Chapter  2,  note  11).  Flour  is  recorded  in  barrels  and  wheat  in  bushels. 

Corn  is  also  recorded  in  bushels,  though  it  often  left  the  port  of  Alexandria 
in  barrels.  Following  the  ship  manifests  (though  contrary  to  the  conversion 
rate  used  by  some  historians),  I converted  the  price  of  corn  per  barrel  to  a 
price  per  bushel  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per  barrel.  All  data  comes  from 
Alexandria,  Dumfries,  or  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  except  on  five  occasions 
(March  1792,  January  1797,  April,  July  and  December  1800)  when  I 
included  Richmond  wheat  prices.  Due  to  its  perishable  nature  Alexandria 
merchants  shipped  wheat  infrequently  to  overseas  destinations.  Thus,  price 
data  for  this  commodity  was  often  difficult  to  obtain. 

Finally,  for  ease  of  comparison,  I rendered  all  prices  in  dollars  and 
cents,  though  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  merchants  in  the  late* 
eighteenth  century  used  pounds  sterling,  Virginia  currency,  and  dollars 
interchangeably.  I used  an  exchange  rate  of£l  Virginia  currency  equals 
$3.59  for  the  years  1770*1775,  £1  Virginia  currency  equals  $3.33  for  the 
years  1783-1806,  and  £1  Sterling  equals  $4.44.(See  Sources) 
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1770:  Harry  Piper  Letterbook,  July  20,  1767-December  9,  1776, 
Alderman  Library,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
(hereafter  UVA):  January  27  (tobacco,  flour,  wheat),  April  3 (tobacco),  May 
12  (tobacco),  June  15  (tobacco),  July  13  (tobacco),  August  24  (tobacco), 
September  28  (tobacco),  November  3 (tobacco),  December  1 1 (tobacco,  flour, 
wheat). 

1771:  Piper  Letterbook,  UVA:  February  9 (tobacco),  April  27 
(tobacco),  May  13  (tobacco),  July  2 (tobacco),  August  3 (tobacco),  October  22 
(tobacco,  flour,  wheat),  November  27  (flour,  wheat),  December  16,  17 

1772:  Piper  Letterbook,  UVA:  February  28  (flour,  wheat),  May  20 
(tobacco),  June  15  (tobacco),  July  20  (tobacco,  wheat),  August  8 (tobacco), 
September  12  (tobacco),  October  12  (wheat),  November  8 (tobacco), 

December  15  (wheat). 

1773:  Louis  Morton,  Robert  Carter  of  Nomini  Hall:  A Virginia 
Tobacco  Planter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Williamsburg,  VA:  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  1945),  145:  January  (wheat);  Piper  Letterbook,  UVA: 
Februaiy  20  (tobacco),  April  12  (tobacco).  May  29  (tobacco),  June  21 
(tobacco),  July  1 (tobacco),  August  20  (tobacco),  September  5 (tobacco), 
October  24  (tobacco,  flour,  wheat),  November  2 (wheat). 

1774:  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  The  Writings  of  George  Washington 

from  the  Original  Manuscript  Sources,  1745-1799.  39  Volumes  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1931-1944),  3:  186:  February  (flour,  wheat); 
Piper  Letterbook,  UVA:  March  12  (tobacco,  wheat),  April  27  (tobacco, 
wheat),  July  25  (tobacco),  August  9 (tobacco),  September  14  (tobacco), 
October  26,  27  (tobacco,  wheat),  November  11  (tobacco,  wheat),  December  20 
(wheat);  Morton,  Robert  Carter,  145:  September  (wheat). 

1775:  Thomas  Milton  Preisser,  "Eighteenth-Century  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  Before  the  Revolution,  1749-1776,"  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1977,  Tables  9-10,  155-158:  January-December  (flour, 
corn),  May-December  (wheat);  Piper  Letterbook,  UVA:  January  4 (tobacco), 
February  3,  9, 13  (tobacco,  wheat),  March  4 (tobacco),  April  7 (tobacco, 
wheat),  June  6 (tobacco),  September  1 (tobacco),  December  5 (tobacco); 
Morton.  Robert  Carter.  132:  November  (tobacco). 

1783:  Norman  K.  Risjord,  Chesapeake  Politics.  1781-1800  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1978),  161-162:  April-September  (tobacco, 
wheat). 

1784:  Morton.  Robert  Carter.  171:  January  (wheat,  corn);  Risjord, 
Chesapeake  Politics.  161-162:  July-September  (tobacco,  wheat);  Virginia 

1785:  Virginia  Journal  and  Alexandria  Advertiser.  January  6,  13,  20, 
27  (tobacco,  flour,  wheat),  February  3,  10,  17,  24  (tobacco,  flour,  wheat, 
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'0  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  Marion 
Tinting  and  Godfrey  Davies,  eds.  (San  Marino,  CA:  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library,  1948),  45,  50:  January-April  (flour),  February-April  (wheat,  corn, 
Winchester):  Fitzpatrick,  Writings  of  Washington.  32:  466:  May  19  (wheat): 
Washington  Papers,  LC:  May  10  (flour,  wheat,  corn).  May  23  (flour).  May 
31  (flour). 

1794:  Fitzpatrick,  Writings  of  Washington.  33:  374,  34:  68:  May  21 
(flour),  December  21  (tobacco);  Washington  Papers,  LC:  Juno  4 (flour). 

1795:  Republican  Journal:  and  Dumfries  Advertiser,  June  12,  19 
(tobacco,  wheat,  corn),  July  3 (tobacco,  wheat,  corn),  October  2 (wheat); 
PQWmak.g.wdUb  ^ Berkeley  Advertiser,  September  5 (August  price  of 
wheat);  Washington  Papers,  LC:  December  20  (wheat  and  flour). 

1796:  Washington  Papers,  LC:  January  17  (flour),  April  17  (flour); 

19.  26  (flour),  April  5,  9,  16,  28  (flour),  May  7,  21  (flour),  June  4,  11,  18!  25 
(flour),  August  6,  13  (flour),  September  13  (flour),  November  12,  21  (flour), 
December  10  (flour);  Republican  Journal:  and  Dumfries  Advertiser.  July  21 
(flour,  wheat). 

1797:  Columbian  Mirror  and  Alexandria  Gazette,  January  12,  17,  24 
(flour),  March  4,  18,  30  (Hour),  April  8,  18  (flour);  Jefferson's  Farmbook.  205: 

(flour),  June  1 (flour),  July  1 (flour),  August  12,  26  (flour),  September  5, *23 
(flour),  October  12,  21,  28  (flour),  November  11,  23,  30  (flour),  December  16, 

September  8 (wheat). 

22  (flour),  March  1,  9,  17,  27  (flour),  April  7,  28  (flour),  May  3 (flour); 

April  14  (tobacco,  wheat,  corn),  May  5,  12,  19  (tobacco,  wheat,  corn),  June 
16  (tobacco,  wheat,  corn),  October  27  (tobacco,  wheat,  corn);  Alexandria 
Advertiser  and  District  of  Columbia  Daily  Advertiser,  May  26  (flour),  June 
8,  15,  23  (flour),  July  4,  14,  21,  27  (flour),  August  4,  10,  21  (flour), 

September  7,  18,  29  (flour),  October  10.  20,  31  (flour),  November  9,  15,  23 
(flour),  December  1,  8.  21,  31  (flour). 

1799:  French  Spoliation  Claims,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Outward 
Foreign  Manifests,  1797,  1799-1800,  Bureau  of  the  Customs,  Record  Group 
36,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.  (hereafter  NA):  March  (flour), 

April  (corn),  July  (corn),  August  (tobacco,  corn),  September  (tobacco,  corn), 
November  (tobacco),  December  (tobacco,  corn);  Times:  and  District  of 


APPENDIX  2 
STOCK  TRANSACTIONS 

OF  ORIGINAL  POTOMAC  COMPANY  INVESTORS 
The  following  table  is  a list  of  182  individuals  who  initially  invested 
in  the  Potomac  Company,  and  their  share  transactions  in  subsequent  years. 
The  investors  listed  here  account  for  293  of  the  303  shares  initially  sold  to 
private  individuals  (the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  purchased  another 
150  shares).  The  company  made  no  official  record  of  persons  who  purchased 
shares,  and  a complete  list  of  stock  transfers  was  not  started  until  1791. 
However,  when  original  investors  sold  their  stocks  after  1791  their 
transactions-and  erstwhile  ownership  of  stock-entered  the  company's 
records.  In  addition,  the  list  of  investors  present  at  each  of  the  yearly 
general  meetings  of  the  company  identified  many  shareholders.  The  letters 
and  correspondence  of  the  officers  of  the  company  also  helped  identify  a 
number  of  investors,  as  did  the  company's  account  of  auctions  conducted  in 
the  mid-1790s  to  sell  the  stock  of  delinquent  shareholders.(See  Sources) 

My  concentration  on  northern  Virginia  has  necessarily  led  to  more 
complete  information  about  the  Virginia  investors.  Nonetheless,  the  large 
number  of  Maryland  shareholders  (sixty-one  in  all)  reveals  the  broad 
support  the  project  had  in  both  states.  In  particular,  the  table  makes  clear 


the  significant  role  played  by  Georgetown  merchants.  Where  information 
was  readily  available  about  Maryland  investors  I have  included  it.  but  I 
made  no  attempt  to  provide  systematic  information  about  slave  ownership 
or  occupation.  The  location  of  the  investor  is  that  provided  in  the  record  of 
the  share  transfer  or  census  records. 

Determining  occupation  was  trickier,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  many 
investors  wore  a number  of  occupational  hats.  Where  possible,  I have 
identified  each  investor  by  what  appears  to  be  their  primary  source  of 
income.  I have  relied  on  a wide  reading  of  the  local  newspapers,  private 
papers  and  secondary  sources  to  make  these  determinations. 

Finally,  though  merchants  used  Virginia  and  Maryland  currencies, 
pounds  sterling  and  dollars  interchangeably  in  their  transactions,  1 have 
converted  all  share  prices  into  dollars  at  the  following  rates:  £1  sterling 
equals  $4.44:  £1  Virginia  currency  equals  $3.33:  and  £1  Maryland  currency 
equals  $2.67.(See  Sources)  The  Potomac  Company  shares  were  originally 
valued  at  £100  sterling  or  $444.44, 
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Identification  of  stockholders,  sales  of  shares  and  residence:  Records 
of  the  Potomac  Company,  Letter  Book,  1785-1796;  Proceedings,  1785-1807; 
Correspondence  and  Reports,  1785-1811;  and  Records  Concerning  Transfers 
of  Shares  of  Stocks,  1791-1828,  all  in  National  Parks  Service,  Record  Group 
79,  National  Archives,  Washington  D.C.  Slave  ownership  and  residence: 
Netti  Schreiner-Yantis  and  Florene  Speakman  Love.  eds„  The  1787  Census 
Volumes  (Springfield,  VA:  Genealogical  Books  in  Print, 


1987).  Additional  inforn 
' indin:  T.  Michai 
Virginia,  1780-1820,  2 Volun 

Money?  A Historical  Price  In 


thc_Ecpi\offly_pf  the  United  States  (Worce 


>n  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  County 


i (Bowie,  MD:  Heritage  Books,  1! 

in  J.  McCusker,  H --  • • • 

S_f0.rUse.as_a.  Deflator  of  Money  Values 
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